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O ME time after the peace was con- 
cluded by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 
his late Majcity was pleaſed to recom- 
mend to both Houſes of Parliament, 
«© to conſider ſcriouſly of ſome effectual proviſions 
to ſuppreſs thoſe audacious crimes of robbery 
« and violence, which were then become frequent, 

cc eſpecially about the capital.” This was inti- | 


mated to me, reſiding at that time at Paris, where 
obſcrving, that theſe great evils were happily ſup- 
preſſed, both in the capital, and in all the pro— 
vinces of France, I thought it my duty, as a ſub- 
ject of England, to contribute my beit endeavours 
to diſcover what laws and regulations were eſta- 
bliſhed in that kingdom, for the better preſervation 
of peace, and the preventing ol robberies... And 

1 accordinglx, 


(iy) 
accordingly, ſrom the beſt information I could pro- 
cure from the laws themſelves, and from the prac- 
tical knowledge of thoſe, whoſe duty it was to put 
them in exccution, I there compolcd the follow- 
ing treatiſe, But as the renewal of war ſoon 
after put an end to all our parliamentary proceed- 
ings for the redreſſing the evils above complained 


of, it became unneceflary to offer theſe obſerva- 


tions to the public, until the reſtoration of peace, 
which being now accompliſhed, it may be pre- 
ſumed, that our Legiſlature will re-aſſume the con- 
ſideration of promoting the internal police of this 
kingdom, and more eſpecially for preventing the 


robberies and outrages, which begin again to di- 


ſturb the domeſtic peace of his Majeſty's ſubjects. 

That we may be appriſed of the meaſures en- 
forced in France to attain theſe ſalutary ends, I 
have divided the following narrative into diſtinct 
parts, reſulting from the ſeveral objects of my 
enquiry, in order; 

Firſt, To offer a general view of the ſeveral 
juriſdictions eſtabliſhed in France for the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice. 


Next 


* 

Next, to gige an account of the particular 
eſtabliſhment of the z1arechauſſee in each province, 
for the preſervation of the peace, and the prevent- 
ing of robberies in the highways. 

And thirdly, to deſcribe the regulations in- 
forced at Paris for the like preſervation of the 
peace, and the preventing of ſtrect robbcrics. 

To which I have added a farther account 
of the police in that capital, with regard to the 
maintenance of their poor; the ſupport of their 
hoſpitals; the duty of their magiſtrates in ſupply- 
ing wood and water, and other neceſſary pro- 
viſions; the preventing of fires; the regulating 
the public companies ; and the paving, cleaning 
and lighting the ſtreets. I was the more induced 
to enter into this detail, as I was informcd, that 
the making new regulations in ſome of theſe ar- 
ticles, had often been under the coniideration of 
our Legiſlature. 

And laſtly, I have offered a few remarks on 
the extent and circumference of London and 
Paris, the number of their inhabitants, 2nd the 
neceſſity of circumſcribing the boundaries of each; 
concluding with an eſtimate of the expence of the 

police 
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elles at Paris, that at the ſame time that we view 
the order, which is there preſerved, we may be 
appiiicd of the coſt of maintaining it. 
It may be neceſſary, before I enter into this ac- 


4. 


count, to premile, that I do not offer it with a view 
of recommending it in every part, and in all re- 
petto. I am aware particularly, that the u ile— 
chartjſce in the provinces, and the watch- guard at 
Paris, go under the name of military eſtabliſh- 
ments, and conſcquently cannot as ſuch be imi- 


tated by our adminiſtration, under a free and civil 


_ conſtitution of government: yet I am not with- 


out hopes, that ſome obſervations may be collected 
from particular parts of their ſyſtem, which may 
help to reform the abuſes, that are complained of 
in our own. With regard to myſelf, I ſhall be 
ſufficiently rewarded for my pains, ſhould what I 
now publiſh conduce in any degree to the ſervice 
of my country ; tor as it is my happineſs to be a 
ſubject of England, 1 ſhall equally eſteem it a 
glory to become an uſeful member to its com- 
munity. 


A General 
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A General View of the ſeveral Juriſdictions 


eſtabliſhed in FRANCE, for the Admini- 
ſtration of Juſtice. 


Na order the better to diſtinguiſh the laws 
and regulations enforced in France for the 
$ preſervation of the peace, it will be proper 
previouſly to take a general view of the 
ſeveral juriſdictions there eſtabliſhed, for 
the adminiſtration of juſtice throughout 


the kingdom. To this purpoſe, let it be obſerved, that as 
France, in a geographical view, is divided into ſeveral pro- 
vinces; ſo with regard to its civil government, it is divided 
into ſeveral circles, called generalit's, which comprehend in 
ſome parts, only one province, in others, two or more, where 
the provinces are ſmall ; and where they are large, two or 
more generalztes are comprehended within one province; ſo 
that, upon the whole, the kingdom is divided into about thirty 
of theſe diſtin& partitions, which are ſubdivided into leſſer cir- 
cles, in ſome parts called dioceſſes, in others vigreries, and in 
others elections; and theſe again into communities, towns 
and pariſhes. Over each genero/ite the King appoints an in- 
tendant, who reſides in the capital city of his department, 


under 
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under whom are a certain number of ſubdelegates, reſiding 
in the ſeveral diviſions above-mentioned. Theſe generalites 
are again diſtinguiſhed under two denominations, ſome being 
called pats d'ctat, and others pats elections. The pais d'etat, 
which are only few in number, contain thoſe pro- 
vinces which have been annexed to the crown in latter times, 
and which having been formerly diſtin ſovereignities, do 
{till retain, or are ſuppoſed to retain, their antient privileges ; 
the chief of which is that of levying their own annual re- 
venues by the taille reelle, or tax on their landed eſtates, and 
21anting the ſame to the King by the name of a don gratuit; 
whereas the pats dlelections, which are more numerous, 
being the antient patrimonies of the Kings of France, are 
ſubject alike to the 7aille reelle and perſoneile, levied according 
to the arbitrary directions of the intendants, both upon the 


landed eſtates and perſonal properties of all the inhabitants, 


except the clergy and nobility. They are called the pas 
deletions, becauſe the leſſer diſtrifts, into which they are di- 


vided, formerly elected their own aſſeſſors; but that privi- 


lege has long ago been taken away, and the name of it 


now only remains. From hence we may perceive, that 


theſe intendants, as repreſentatives of the King's perſon in 
each province, are inveſted with a kind of ſovereign authority, 
to interpoſe in whatever may be neceſſary for his Majeſty's 
ſervice : to which purpoſe, the office of the intendant is al- 
ways open, to receive the complaints of public grievances, 
and to iſſue out the neceſſary precepts, for the regulation of 
the police. 


I am 
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am further to obſerve, that as this kingdom is ſeparated 
into gencralites for the regulation of the police, fo it is 
again divided into military governments, to enforce the 
military ſervice; and into archbiſhoprics, and ſuffragan 
dioceſſes, to ſupport the eccleſiaſtical authority. The ſubor- 
dinate officers of tl eſe ſeveral diviſions receive their orders 
from the ſuperior of e ch department, who receives his from 
one or other of the five *:retaries of ſtate ; each of which ſuper- 
intends a certain m aber of theſe diſtricts, beſides his more 
immediate duty in ſome particular branch of the adminiſtration : 
which alſo .; divided into ſeveral branches; fo that the foreign 
affairs, the marine, the army, the finances, the civil government, 
and religion, are the ſeparate official duties of different 
miniſters, who laſtly receive their orders from the King him- 
ſelf. Thus we ſec the government of this nation is carried 
on with the greater facility, by dividing it into ſeveral de- 
partments, with different officers, and diſtinct duties for the 
adminiſtration of each, dependant and relevant, through all 
the ſeveral degrees of ſubordination, to the ſole and ultimate 
power of the King, who, in this country, 1s abſolute, and 
unaccountable to any but the Supreme Power of all +. 


B J ſhall 


+ The following are the fundamental maxims in France, upon which 
the King's prerogative is eſtabliſhed. | | 

I. Le Roi ne tient que de Dieu et de ſon tpce, 

2. Si veut le Roi, fi veut la loi. 

3. Toutes les perſonnes de ſon roiaume lui ſont ſujettes. 

4. Au Roi ſeul appartient de lever les tributz—de faire la guerre & la paix 

& de faire battre monnoie. 
5. Le Roi eſt le principe & le terme de toutes les juſtices, 
6. Le Roi ſeul peut accorder graces & remiſſions, 
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f hall now procecd to offer a general view of the ſeveral 
jaritdictions for the adminiſtration of juſtice in this kingdom, 
either in civil or criminal matters, according to the edicts, 
ordonnanccs and declarations of the King: thete arc iſſued by 
his ſole authority, and at his pleaſure ; and being igncd by 
him, and aſtervards, by his order, regitcred in the courts of 


juſtice, called the Parliaments, obtain e. 


> .64 101 


and ſanction of laws. An (dict is that! 


11 > * 1 
1 thence the force 
Tait 


iw, by which the 
Ring raiſes and levics ail taxes, creates „flies and juriſdictions, 
reforms all abuſes, and enacts What mui lment, fine or for- 
ioiture fall he annexed to each. An ordonnance preſcribes 
the forms and reaulonions neceffary for carrying the laws into 
ty tither to the better order of the police, or 
the proceedings and practice of the courts of juſtice, or the 
diſcipline of the army, or for fixing the ſtandard of meaſure, 
weight and fineneſs, of all ſalcable goods and manufactures. A 
declaration 1s only explanatory of any former law, either by 
way of amcndment, addition or exception, To which may be 
added, the ſeveral arrets of council, and arrets of Parliament, 
which are occationally iſſued ; theſe are conſidered not as part 
of the Jaws of the land, but only as temporary rules and or- 
ders; and as ſuch, the arrets of council may be compared to 
the proclamations of our King, or orders of the Privy Council ; 
and the arrets of Parliament to the rules of our courts of juſtice, 
for enforcing the authority of their juriſdictions, How diffi- 
cult then muſt it be, to obtain a knowledge of all theſe 
written laws, with their particular dates and various diſ- 
tinctions; and yet how much more perplexing, to arrive at 
the knowledge of that other branch of their umyritten Jaws, 
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and general or local cuſtoms of their country; each province 


having a ſeparate cort777!07 relative to their tenures and inhe— 
ritances. We muſt conclude therefore, that numbers of ju— 


— 
— 


riſdictions arc eſtabliſned for the enforcing theſe laws, Which, 
like their civil government, are divided into ſeparate depart- 
ments; and compoled of magiſtrates, with diſtinct powers 0! 
adjud ging, according to the competency circumſcribed to 

Each. | 
To begin with the firſt diſtinction of ſuperior and inferior 
courts, we are to oblerve, that next to the King's Councils of 
State, in which he himſclf preſides, the courts of juſtice, 
called the Parliaments, are the chief and ſovereign juriſdic- 
tions, which are divided into twelve departments, each con- 
taining within its reſſort, one, two, or more provinces, and 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the town, in which their ſeveral 
ſeats of juſtice are now made ſedantry, as the Parliament of 
Paris, of Rouen, Bourdcaux, Thiculouſe, Aix, &c. I need 
mention no more of theſe ſcercign courts, than that they 
are compoſed of different chanibers, or courts of priicatury, 
having ſeveral competencies of juriſdicttions, bath in cir 
and criminal matters; and, when joined together, cither te 
determine an appeal from the ſubordinate courts witlun 
their reſſort, or to regiſter the King's edicts, or letters na- 
tent, are then ſtiled a Court of Parliament. That of 11 
has the pre-eminence above all others, as therein the King 
holds what is called, the Bed of Juſtice ; as the dukes ad 
peers of the realm are members of it, and in all criminal ac- 
cuſations are adjudged by it; and as it clauns the peculiar 
B 2 mnvieze 
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privilege of repreſenting and remonſtrating to the King, any 
ill effects of burthenſome impoſitions, or public grievances. 


Each Parliament has under its ſubordination a number of 
inferior courts of judicature, diſtinguiſhed by the two titles of 


Juſtices royales, and juſtices ſeigneuriales, both which are 


again ſubdivided into the ſeveral following competencies of 
juriſdictions. 

For example, there is within the reſſort of every Parliament, 
a number of inferior courts, called in ſome provinces baillages 
(bailiwicks) in others fſcneſcharyſees (ſtewardſhips) inveſted 
alike with powers for the trial of all cauſes, civil and crimi- 
nal, ariſing within the circle of their diſtricts; which circles, 
each containing ſeveral towns and pariſhes, are more or leſs 
in number in every department, according to their own com- 
paſs, or the extent of the ſovercign court of Parliament, to 
which they are ſubordinate. We are informed from hiſtory, 
that their original citabluhn:ent aroſe from certain judges or 
commifſſaries, formerly ſent by the Kings of France, once a 
year, into all the provinces, which were then governed by 
their reſpective counts or earls, holding in fief under the 
King; and as theſe commiſſaries were duly to adminiſter juſ- 
tice in his name, they were accordingly called the King's bai- 
liffs or ſtewards ; and in proceſs of time, being ordered to re- 
main in the provinces they were ſent to, had, for the more eaſy 
execution of juſtice, a particular diſtrict allotted to each, called 
from thence his bailiwick or ſtewardſhip. The number of 
theſe magiſtrates were by degrees augmented ; ſo that at Pre- 
ſent each of theſe juriſdictions is compoſed of a Lieutenant 
Civil, a Lieutenant Criminal, ſeveral Councellors, Solicitors, 


Regiſters, &c. After 
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After theſe are the inferior courts eſtabliſhed in the. great 
towns of each bailiwick, under the names of prevotes and cha- 
zellanies, which are inveſted with a juriſdiction, in the nature 
of a Mayor's Court in our corporations, to try {mail treſpaſſes 
or diſputes of trivial civil matters between the 7947: 75 or 
commoners inhabiting within the town. The gentry or no- 
bleſſe have the privilege to be amenable only to the ſuperior 
court of the diſtrict, to which the commoner may alto carry 
his appeal againſt any judgment given in the eee; but 
with regard to all affairs relating to the F, as the regu- 
lating the watch, paving the ſtreets, &c. the city magiitrates 
iſſue out their orders abſolutely and without controul, in which 
they are aſſiſted by a lieulenant de police, an office eſtabliſhed 
in every great city of the kingdom, as well as at Paris. 

Beſides this ordinary duty as above-deſciibed of the ie 
reyales, their magiſtrates are inveſted with the extraordinary 
power, of hearing appeals from the inferior courts of cach, 
as to the judgments given in civil matters, and as to all com- 
plaints of the male adminiſtration of the ſubordinate magi— 
ſtrates; for it muſt be obſerved, that in all civil affairs, the 
appeal of a cauſe begun in any inferior court mult be carried, 
fſeriatim et gradatim, through the different ſcales and degrees 
of all the ſuperior juriſdictions one after the other, until it 
comes to be determined finally in the laſt ſovereign court of 
the Parhament ; but in any criminal caſes adjndged in any in- 
ferior court whatever, from whence an appeal lies, it muſt be 
made, per ſaltum et amiſſo medio, directly to the Parliament. 

To avoid therefore the delay and expence of ſuits trained 
on by theſe numerous appeals, and that the fovercign coutts 

might 
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might not be troubled with frivolous and vexatious matters to 
the interruption of affairs of greater importance, another tri- 
Dunal is chahliſhed in each bailiwick, called the preſidial 
court, for the determination of all ſuits in the dernier reſſort, 
and without appeal ; provided that in civil cauſes the value 
doth not mxeced a certain limited ſum; or that in criminal 
matters the caſe be prevtal, the nature of which I ſhall 
hcreaſter explain. The ſame magiſtrates of the bailiwick are 
judges alfo of the prefidial court; only in giving their judg- 
ment, beit in the firſt inflance, or on an appeal from any 
inferior court, they mull certify, that it was given preſidially, 
and there muſt be ſeven judges, at leaſt, to ſign ſuch certifi- 
Catc. 

Theſe judicial offices, as well as the other employments in 
France, having been formerly purchaſed of the crown, and 
crected en titre dice, are venal, hereditary, and aſſignable ; 


the King regranting them to the perſon petitioning to be ad- 


mitted, if qualified, upon contideration of a fine, in proportion 
to the original purchaie money, called the finance of the 
office, and paid on every new admiſſion, whether it be by 
inheritance, or aſſignment. The ſums thus advanced make 
no inconiiderable fund for the public revenues, under the 
title of the partzes caſiclles: but the falaries annexed to theſe 
offices, many of them ſuperfluous, conſtitute a heavy part of 
the national debt of the kingdom. 

Next to the 7u/tices royoles are a number of other inferior 
juriſdictions, confined to each particular landed eſtate or ma- 
nor, under the name of juſtices ſergneuriales; there being no 
fergneur, or lord of a manor, who has not as incident to his 


eſtate, 


SY 


eſtate, either the haute, the mayeume, or the baſſe juſtice, that is, 
a right in different degrees or holding a court, in the nature 
of our Court Lceets, for the trial of certain crimcs and treſpaſſes 
committed on his lands, It he has only the %% ie, he 
has no other power than that of committing the offender to 
prifon, to take his trial at ſome other ſuperior court, If he 
has the moverme, which takes in the 3 he can order a 
corporal puniſhment. Laſtly, If he has the haute jr/fice, 
which comprehends the other two, he has the power of judg- 
ing upon lite and death, ſubject neverthelets to an appeal to the 
next Parliament. But although thele , fergneiwriales may 
give pompous titles to an eſtate, for which a conſideration 
is paid in the purchaſe; yet the power 15 {eldom cxerciſeq, 
being generally transferred for want of compctent judges to 
begin, in the firſt inſtance, at the next ſuperior court of the 
Juſtice royale. 

But by whatever juſtice the accuſed are tried, be it roya7, 
or ſeigneurtale, the proſecution mult be carried on at the 
expence of the parte cle, as the injured party is called; 
or, in caſe of neglect or mability, at the tole charge of 
the lord on whoſe land the crime was committed, who often 
finds himſelf involved in an expence ot 150 or 200 pounds 
ſterling, only becauſe a robbery was conmitted on his eſtate. 
This policy, however well intended to excite the vigtance of 
the lord of the manor, in preventing ciimes being com— 
mitted within the bounds of his juriſdiction, yet, when they 
have been committed, has oftentimes been the cauic of a 
relaxation in the proſecution, 
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From hence we may conjecture, that the backwardneſs of 
the ſubjet, in carrying on proſecutions for offences, on ac- 
count of the great charge attending the forms of the ordi- 
nary courts of judicature, might have been one of the rea- 
ſons for attributing to other courts the cognizance of certain 
crimes to he proſecuted ſolely at the King's expence; and 
that in the next place, as the creating the preſidial court, for 
the detcrmination of certain civil cauſes without appeal, 
was found greatly conducive to the ſpeedy execution of juſtice ; 
ſo it might from hence be thought equally expedient, for the 
good of the public, to erect alſo a like court for the adjudi- 
cation of certain criminal affairs, in the moſt ſpeedy me- 
thod, and without appeal. 

To this purpoſe, the court of the prevet of the marc- 
chauſjer, or, as we call it, the Marſhalſea Court, was eſtabliſhed 
in every province, and the ſame prevotal juriſdiction was at- 
tributed and united to the court of the chatelef at Paris, 
with powers to paſs final judgment without appeal, upon all 
crimes of robberics committed on the highways, or the 
ſtreets of the city, if accompanied with aſſault or open vio- 
lence. How far theſe juriſdictions have anſwered the ſalutary 
ends propoſed by them, is to be deſcribed 1n the following 
Part. 

It is foreign to my purpoſe, and much more out of the 
reach of my capacity, to explain the practice and various 
forms of proccedings in theſe courts of juſtice; and it is 
yet leſs neceſſary for me to do ſo, ſince our moſt excellent 
method of trials by juries ſo far exceeds all the methods of 
adminiſtration in other countries. Let it ſuffice in general to 

take 
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take notice, that, in every criminal proſecution, an I:itoima-- 
tion muſt firſt be laid, charging the accuſed, and ipeciſving 
the nature of the offence; according to which the court 
decretes a perſonal ſummons, or an arreſt of the body, in cate 
he be not taken in the fact: the priſoner is then to ſubmit 
to the interrogations, and to be confronted by the witneſſes; 
and when the evidence on both ſides is reduced into writing, 
and the whole compacted together, the judges pronounce the 
ſentence. Let me further remark, that whatever dilatory arts 
may be practiſed in the intermediate proceedings, yet when 
once a ſentence 1s pronounced, the execution immediately 
follows ; inſomuch that it is common for a criminal to hear of 
his condemnation at twelve o'clock, and to be led to his 
execution at four; whether it be to be hanged, or broke 
upon the Wheel. 

By the execution following ſo immediately after the ſen- 
tence, no hopes can be entertained of a pardon ; the King 
himſelf having no time, unleſs a remiſſion be previouſly 
granted, to exerciſe that darling attribute of mercy, which, 
according to the maxim before-noted, is ſolely the prerogative 
of his crown ; and which is indeed the moſt precious jewel in 
the crown of every monarch, | 

Puniſhment ought only to follow the conviction of the 
crime; but it happens in this country, that penalties are 
ſometimes inflicted, even upon the tryal, in order to arrive at 
the proof of the guilt ; this is called, applying the queſtion ; 
that is, giving an intermediate order for the accuſed to un- 
dergo certain tortures, in order to extort a confeſiion. This 
they pretend 1s only applied, when the circumitance is ftrong, 
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the living witneſſes are inſufficient, to prove the guilt. The 
circumſtantial evidence in that caſe, they ſay, is preſumption 
ſufficient to apply the queſtion ; but if no confeſſion follows, 
the queſtion then deſtroys the preſumption of the circum- 
ſtance. However, this is at beft but an equivocal method of 
arriving at the truth, ſince it is often found, that innocent 
people, under the extremity of pain, will confeſs themſelves 
guilty, in order to be free from the torture; which they again 
deny, as ſoon as they are at eaſe. 

As punithments are due only upon the proof of the guilt, 
lv ought they alſo to be adequate to the proportion of the 
crime ; therefore, upon ſmall treſpaſſes, ſmall pecuniary fines 
are impoſed ; but for miſdemeanors tending to the ſcandal or 
diſturbance of ſociety, baniſhment is decreed, either for life 
or a certain limited time. A return before the expiration of 
the term, incars a more ſevere penalty, provided it be proved 
before thoſe judges who decreed the baniſhment ; ſince, by 


the rules of their courts, the infraction of an order can be 


cognizable only by that judicature, which denounced the ori- 
ginal ſentence. 

But for greater miſdemeanors, which not only create ſcandal 
to the publick, but injury to a private perſon, the offender is 
ordered to make what 1s called the amende honorable, that is, 
to be conducted to ſome church, attended by a prieſt, where 
kneeling before an altar, in his ſhirt, with a lighted torch 
in his hand, he with a loud voice is to acknowledge, that 
he falſely and againſt trath committed the crime laid to 
his charge, and for which he aſks pardon of God; of the 
King; of tae juſtice of his country; and of the injured 
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« party”, The execution of this ſentence, which muſt be 
complied with under ſeverer penalties, is conſidered, not- 
withſtanding its appellation of honour, to be a puniſhment of 
infamy, which renders the delinquent unqualified ever after 
to be admitted into the ſociety of any honeſt people. The 
amende honorable is alſo injoined to every one condemned to 
die, before he is carried to the place of execution. His own 
confeſſion of the crime, for which he ſuffers, being deemed 
a point neceſſary to give a ſanction to the juſtice of his con- 
demnation. | 

I muſt now mention the heavy doom that is annexed to 
all offences, which are accounted flagrant, though under the 
degree of capital; ſuch as inſolent breaches of the peace; 
diſreſpect to the laws and religion of the country; cheating, 
poaching, ſmuggling, pilfering, and all ſuch ſpecies of rob- 
beries, as are called petty larcenies ; which being tryed at the 
ordinary courts of judicature, the offenders, in ſuch caſes, 
are uſually condemned to the galleys, either for life, or a 
number of years. This method of puniſhment, however 
diſagreeable it may be to our notions of liberty in England, 
is attended in France wich many advantages to their govern- 
ment, by ſaving, and converting the lives of ſuch criminals, 
once a nuſance to ſociety, to become ſerviceable to the pub- 
lic; eſpecially ſince new regulations have been eſtabliſhed by 
the edict of the 27th of September 1748, which ordains, 
that theſe ſlaves ſhall not for the future be altogether confined 
at Marſeilles, which was heretofore ſolely appropriated to 
this department, but ſhall be divided, and à part ſent to 
the other ſea ports of Toulon, Rochefort, and Breſt, to yield 
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the aſſiſtance that may be wanted in thoſe arſenals, towards 
building and repairing his Majeſty's Ships of War. To this 
purpoſe, the number of criminals, condemned in all the dif- 
tcrent parts of France to be confined as above in theſe gallcys, 
are, at certain ſeaſons, collected from the ſeveral inland 
priſons, in the ſaine manner as the felons to be tranſ ported, 
are in England, and brought, chained together, to the ſea 
ports to which they are deſtined, Theſe crews, whilſt thus 
travelling linked together, are uſually called, the Chains ; 
but on their arrival at the ſea ports, are called, Forgats, or 
Galeriens, where their puniſhment is no longer to conſiſt in 
being tied to the oar, but is converted to more uſeful pur- 
poſes, by being ſubſervient to the police of that economy and 
diſcipline, by which the eſtabliſhment is carried on. The 
edict above-mentioned, having ordered, that in every port, 
to which the Chains are to be ſent, at the allotted times, they 
ſhall be diſtributed into three claſſes, according to their ſize, 
ſtrength, and abilities, The more robuſt to work in their 
turns, one weck in two, in the dock yards; the others, inca- 
pable of ſo hard labour, are to be inſtructed in the manu— 
factures of making cordage and fail cloth; which are thus 
completed, in the ſeveral arſenals, as it were, almoſt gratis 
to the Ring, fince the flaves are obliged to contribute their 
ibill and induſtry for no other wages than a daily allowance 
of bread and water; the King beſtowing no more, except to 
(ch as are deſtined to taſks of a laborious nature, he 
adds five fols per dien, towards the purchaſe of more ſolid 
proviiions ; vho, by being on this account enabled to do 
we Work, cery tour times more to the Kine, than the 
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amount of this extraordinary allowance. Each wears 2 
woollen jacket and a red cap, as the livery of his ſervile con- 
dition; the expence of this is no more than the prime coſt 
of the yarn, which ſome are made to ſpin, others to weave 
into cloth, and others to faſhion into habits. Several of theſe 
ſlaves, who became fo for flender ofences, have liberty to 
work at any trade for their own advantage; theſe are chained 
down in ſhops along the quays. Some are yet further in- 
dulged to walk about the town, but coupled together, with a 
guard to attend them. Others have the licence to go only with 
an iron ring round one of their ankles, who mult have per - 
ſons under bond to be reſponſible for their eſcape. All re- 
tire, at the cloſe of the evening, to the place allotted for 
their lodging, whether it be on board the galleys, or in the 
bagnes, which are little barracks, built on the quays for that 
purpoſe, We may imagine theſe indulgences are only granted 
to thoſe who are able to pay for them, which brings in ſuch 
perquilites to the otlicers and ſuperintendants, as to make a 
leſs ſalary neceſſary from the government. Thoſe who are 
in only for a time, are diſcharged at the expiration of it, by 
the delivery of a certificate, ſpecifying the nature of their ot- 
fence, and of the atonement they have made for it; which 
ſerves them as a pats from town to town, to the DIUCC 01 
their birth, or former reſidence; being fit marked by a hot 
iron with the letter G, in the fleſhy part of one vi their 
houlders, that in caſe of their being guilty afterward» of 
any other crime, with this mark found upon them, thy may 
be puniſhed in a ſeverer manner. 


Laſtly, All capital cruncs, Whether àdjudged by am cu 
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the inferior judicatures, or by the ſovereign courts of Parlia- 

ment upon appeal ; as alſo all prevoral crimes, adjudged 
either by the prefidial court, or the court of the frevot of 
the marechanſſe.r, ſuch as robberies on the highways, or in 
the ſtreets of Paris, though of the moſt trifling value; or 
even a violent aſſault with an intent to rob; theſe are all 
puniſhed with death, by the offenders being hanged or 
broke upon the wheel. If the robbery was accompanied 
with murder, or any other act of cruelty, the condemned, 
after having his limbs broke, is left to expire by the torture; 
but for an aſſault, or a robbery without any circumſtance of 
cruelty, the coup dc grace is commonly given. 

In order to receive tlus dreadful puniſhment, the criminal 
after condemnation is brought to a ſcaffold, uſually erected 
at the place neareſt to where the crime was committed ; 
where the judges who condemned him again aſſemble, at 
ſome convenient diſtance, to take down in writing his laſt 
eonfeſſion and, the diſcovery of his accomplices, in caſe he 
offers to make any; being always exhorted thergto by the 
prieſt that attends him, and who refuſes to give his abſolu- 
tion, although the priſoner has made the amende honorable, 
until he makes a diſcovery, or perſiſts in declaring he had 
no accomplices : by theſe means, in the puniſhment of one 
criminal, they often arrive at the knowledge of many others. 

After having offered this general ſurvey of the juriſdictions 
eſtabliſhed in France for the adminiſtration of juſtice, I ſhall 
proceed to deſcribe that particular branch of their police, 
which 1s more immediately intended for the preſervation of 
peace, and the preventing of robberies. 
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PANT II. 


An Account of the Eſtabliſhment of the 


Marechauſſee in each Province in FRANCE, 
for the Preſervation of the Peace, and the Pre- 
venting of Robberies on the Highways. 


HE eſtabliſhment of laws and courts of 
& Judicature for the preſervation of peace, and 
dhe preventing of robberies, is a protection 
3 cvery government owes to the perſons and 
| 2 properties of its ſubjects; and I may ven- 
26S ture to ſay the laws intended for that purpoſe 
are no where better enforced than in the provinces of France, 
by the preſent eſtabliſhment of what is called the marechauſ/#e. 

This I muſt firſt explain to be a juriſdiction dependant on 
the court of the conſtable and marſhals of France; of whoſe 


hiſtory and antiquity I need make no other mention, than 


that it was originally erected to take cognizance of all crimes 
committed by men at arms or ſoldiers in the King's {ervice, 
either in the field, or garriſon. or in going thither,. or return- 
ing from thence ; as may be ſeen in the twelve fundamental. 
articles of it citabliſhment in 1376. 

As there was from hence a power, incident to this jurif- 
Action, of taking up all deicrters fromthe army, Wherever they 
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ſhould be found, and of puniſhing all outrages of the ſoldiers, 
wherever committed; its competency became in time to be 
extended to take cognizance of all public diſturbances by 
force of arms, and of all aflaults, robberies and murders 
committed on the highways, even by perſons not enliſted in 
the military ſervice. 

Accordingly this court began to have a kind of mixt ju- 


riſdiction, between a court martial and a civil judicature; con- 


ſiſting of officers and ſoldiers to purſue and apprehend the 
criminals; and of magiſtrates to try and adjudge them. 
Each diſtin employment was formerly held by the King's 
commiſſion, during pleaſure ; but at length theſe commiſſions 
were erected, vn titre d'office, inheritable in their families, and 
ſaleable like all other venal employments in the kingdom, 
with fixt ſalaries, and peculiar privileges, granted from time to 
time by numbers of ſubſequent edicts and declarations. The 
ordonnances likewiſe for regulating their juriſdiction were 
almoſt as numerous as the laws againſt the crimes they were 
to puniſh, intended chietly to circumſeribe the powers, direct 
the functions, and. adjuſt the differences which occaſionally 
happened, concerning the rights and pre-eminencies of the 
different magiſtrates. For the authority of this juriſdiction, 
iſſuing originally from the high court of the conſtable and 
marſhals of France, could not be exerted throughout the 
kingdom, but by being delegated to numbers of magiſtrates, 
ſettled in the chief towns of all the provinces, under various 
denominations, which, from the want of ſuch officers in 
England, I muſt ſet down by their original names of prevors 
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generaux, pi &oots provinciaux, vice ſeruhaux, lieutenants gur. 
minels de robbe courte, aſſeſſeurs, Sc. 

ut it happened that ſuch a multiplicity of employment, 
ini d of ſuppreſſing the evils, as intended, rather occaſion: 
a cc: Hon in the exerciſe of the duty, and by degrees a 
total ect of it; inſomuch that at the latter end of the 
reign ui Lewis the XIVth, eſpecially vpon diſbanding the 
troops after the peace of Utrecht, the highways became ſo 
infeſted with brigands of robbers, as to demand ſome more 
effectual regulations for the maintenance of the public ſe— 
curity. 

Whereupon, in the year 1720, an edit was publithed, 
which fixed the officers of the marechauſee throughout the 
kingdom under a new mode!, reciting in the preamble, 
« That the number of theſe different officers, under fo many 
« yarious titles as above-mentioned, had only given riſe to 
« conteſts amongſt themſelves, upon pretext of their inde- 
« pendancy upon one another: and that likewiſe the ſcan- 
« tineſs of the ſalarics allowed to the“ archers, and th: 
« little exactneſs in the payment, had obliged them to attach 
« themſelves to other employments, and thereby occaſioned 
% {ſuch a rclaxation in their diſcipline, and the fervicz to 
« which they were deſtined, as to make it indiſpenſably ne- 
« ceſlary to apply a remedy”. 

Accordingly all the employments under the former eſta- 
bliſhment, by whatever titles created, were by this edict 

D tuppreiſed. 


*The appellation of archers is given to the private men belonging to the 
* marechauſſce, probably from their being armed with bows and arrows, before 
the uſe of fire arms came into practice. 


20 
tap preſſed, except only the officers and archers of the com- 
pany particularly belonging to the conſtable and marſhals of 
France, as alſo of the company doing duty in the difcricts 
round about the city of Paris. TTowever, thoſe who were 
thus deprived of their employinents, which they or their 
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anceſtors had purchofed, were permitted to bring in their 
account of the original coſt or finance before commifſaries, 
who were appointed to ſettle the value of the indemnity, 
which was reimburicd by a fund raiſcd and deſtincd ſor that 
purpoſe. 

In the room of theſe, the King created in every generalite 
of the kingdom, one company of mar:chauſſee, to be com- 
poſed of a prevert generat, a number of licutenants, aſſeſſors, 
King's attorneys and regiſters; with exempts, brigadiers, 
ſub-brigadiers, archers and trumpets; according to a ſtated 
number to be diſtributed into different brigades in cach de- 
partment. 

Theſe companics are declared to be part cf the King's. 
gendurmerie; the prevets ge nau, and their lieutenants, to be 
nominated by the King, and to be experienced in military 
affairs, by having ſerved at leaſt four years in his Majeſty”. 
troops. The ſubalterns to be recommended by the prevute, 
and all hold their ofices by commiſſion under the great ſeal 
iſſuing from the wvar-ofhce, and regiſtered in the court of 
the marthals of France, as dependant on that juriſdiction - 
and, in conſideration of the perpetual ſervice they are 10 
perform, are exempted from the quartering of ſoldiers, and 
all other public burthenſome charges, 
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As to the juriſdiction of the marechau}ee, nothing is 
changed by this edict; the new otitecrs are empowered to 
take cognizanc: of the ſame inatters, and in the fame form 
as preſcribed by all former ordonaances, and particularly by 
the ordonnance of 10670. 

Having thus given a ſhort hiſtory of the eſtabliſhment of 
this juriſdiction, I mult now enter into a more particular re- 
lation of the manner cf its execution; a point generally the 
molt difficult. 

To this purpole, ſince this office conſiſts, as I obſerved at 
the beginning, of a mixed duty, on the one part to appre— 
hend the criminals, and on the other to adjudge chem; it 
will, I preſume, be my beſt method, firſt, to deſcribe in 
what manner they execute the military part of their duty 
in purſuing and taking the offenders; and then proceed to ex- 
plain the form of their judicature, and the manner of tryal. 

We find the marechar/ce is now compoled of ſeveral com- 
panies diſtributed throughout the kingdom, one in every ge- 
neralite, of which there being thirty, ſo contequentiy here 
muſt be as many companies; Mer cach of which there is « 
prevot general, who conſtantly reades in one of the principal 
towns of his department, under whom are two or more liey- 
tenants reſiding in ſome of the other diſtricts : theſe com- 
mand the exempts, and theſe again command the feveral 
brigades into which the company is divided, having more or 
leſs in proportion to the extent of the generalilè; and though 
each brigade conſiſts of five, namely, an exempt and four 
archers ; yet, there being different numbers of brigades in 
each department, their companies muſt conſequently be con - 
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polcd 01 dificrent numbers of men : but as in jome depart- 
ments they have 24 brigades, or 120 men; and in others 
not above 18 brigades, or 90 men; ſo eſtimating one com- 
pany wich another to have 20 brigades, or 100 men; and 
there being 20 companies, it may be computed that there 
are 3000 men in all, which make up the whole body of the 
mercchatulice; over whon there are five inſpectors, nominated 
by the King, out of the prevets gencram, who take their 
rounds in diiterent circuits each ycar, to review the ſeveral 
companies, and ſee that they are all complete, and properly 
quartercd. 

There arc two treaſurers, who, paying 200,000 livres, or 
8750 pounds ſterling for their office, have a ſalary each of 
4.37 pounds 10 ſhillings per annum. "Theſe treaſurers re- 
ceive the pay and ſubſiſtence, due to the ſeveral brigades of 
all the departments, from the receiver general of each pro- 
vince according to the accounts they bring in, verified by the 
agent of the marechauſf/ee, and are paid every three months. 
from the produce of the funds that are deſtined for that 
purpole ; or, in cafe of deficiency, from the general revenues 
of the province. The lalary to the officers of theſe corps 
is fixed in proportion to the ſums originally paid for the pur- 
chaſe of their commiſſions : for example; the prevot, pur- 
chaſing at 49,000 livres, or 1730 pounds ſterling, receive 
175 pounds a year; the lieutenants, purchaſing at 1 5,000 
livres or 656 pounds ſterling, receive about 65 pounds per 
aunum; and the Archers are paid at the rate of about 30 
pounds per erm each, From hence therefore we may 
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eſtimate the revenues in general that are annually raiſed to 
ſupport this military eſtabliſhment, namely, 


r 
The pay to the prevot — 1. „ 
1% the two lieutenants at 65 pounds each 130 o 0 
To i909 archers at 30 pounds each — 3000 0 0 
Sum total to cach brigade _ — 3305 © © 


The ſum of 3355 ponnes being paid to cach brigade in 
every department, and there being 30 departments, makes 
the whole amount to 993 50 pounds ſterling per annum. 

The excmpts and archers are, for the moſt part, veteran 
troopers, who, when diſbanded from the King's ſervice, 
make intereſt to be put upon this, as their perquiſites, which 
will hereafter be mentioned, are equal to their ſalaries; out 
of which they are bound to find themtelves with a good horle 
and accontrements. "They wear an uniform of blue cloth, 
lined and turned up with red; laced hats, and buff bandelicrs 
laced with filver ; their houſings blue. The officers wear the 
{ame uniform, only diſtinguiſhed with more or leſs lace, ac- 
cording to their ranks. As theſe troops are declared to be a 
part of the King's gendarmerie, they are intitled to be re— 
ceived into the invalids at Paris, when rendered incapable of 
tervice, either by old age or accident. 

Being divided into different brigades, they are quartered in 
the ſeveral towns within their department, as near as poſſivi., 
at equal diſtances: fo as not to be more than half a day, 
from the one to the other; from whence it is their duty to 
ſet out every day on horſeback ; the one day from one ſide 
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of the town, and the next from the other; io that one bri- 
vade going towards the Eaft or South, according as the road 
lics, may mcet at the extremity of their patrole the other 
brigade, that ſets out at the ſame time towards the Weſt or 
the North; and the next day, each going the oppolite ways, 
again meet with the other brigades, ſetting out to meet them, 
in the like manner, from the other ſides ; fo that each bri- 
gad is alternately to meet, every other day, the one and the 
other, that are quartered on each ſide in the adjoining dif- 
tricts : by this communication they are able to carry on a 
ſtring of intelligence, from one extremity of their depart- 
ment, and, I may ſay, from one extremity of the kingdom, 
to the other. It is by thele means eſpecially, that they inform 
one another of all public diſorders, robberies, or other crimes, 
that have been committed in their own, or in any diſtant 
diſtricts; and in caſe of the offenders having eſcaped, can 
tranſmit the d-{cription of his perſon for each to ſearch and 
apprehend him. This intelligence is alſo communicated in 
another yet ſhorter method, by ſending the deſcription, or 


fignalement, as it is called, of the fugitive, to the public 


office of the meorechauſ/ce at Paris, where it is immediately 
printed, and a proper number of bills ſent by the poſt to every 
prevot general, in their ſeveral departments, who diſperſe them 
to their ſeveral brigades : thus, within a few days, notice of 
the crime, and a deſcription of the criminal, are ſignified all 
over the kingdom to thoſe very officers, whoſe duty it is to 
apprehend them. It is by this method likewiſe that they 
generally find out and retake all deſerters from the army. So 
that it is ſcarcely poſſible for an offender of any kind what- 
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ever to ſhelter himſelf from juſtice, throughout the circum- 
cumference of this wide and extended kingdom. 

Having deſcribed the order and diſtribution of cheſe Archers 
of the marechanſſee, it will be neceſſary next to be informed of 
the ſervice they perform, with the extent of their power, and 
the manner of exerting it. 

I have mentioned it, as their duty, to be upon the patrole 
every day of the year; but it is not pretended, that they 
actually are fo. It has however its effect, in liking a terror, 
by its being known, that they frequently do it at ſtated times, 
on private notice to each other: eſpecially they are out at all 
times when any public diſorders may be ſuſpected; as upon 
the march of any troops from quarter to quarter; at the 
times of any great fairs, kept at any town or diſtrict within 
their department. They are Iikewiſe upon duty upon every 
progreſs that the King, or any prince of the blood, may 
make in any part of the kingdom. They elcort through their 
bounds, all governors of provinces, and ali g-ncrals in chief, 
repairing to the places of their command. They guard the 
reccivers of the public revenuics ; and, if required, are ready 
to do the fame to any travellers, apprehenſive of danger, 
upon notice given, and the payment of a Certain price fixed 
at ſo much per league. 

But it is chicily to be remarked, that this body of 3000 
diſciplined men, divided and diſtributed as above-&eſcribed, 
are more immediately enliſted into the public ſervice, to be 
in a kind of perpetual war, not againſt a forcign enemy, 
but againſt ſuch of the native ſubjects as diſturb the peace, 
and violate me laws of their country; and who, as ſuch, 
F | muſe: 
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muſt be deemed common enemies to all ſocicty. Happy 
therefore is it for the honeſt part of mankind, to find fo for- 
midable a force, ready to fight their quarrels, and protect 
their properties. 

I have taken notice, that this juriſdiction was formerly 
eſtabliſhed to take cognizance only of crimes committed by 
ſoldiers marching to or from their camps or garriſons ; a ne- 
ci. y Habliſhment ſurely for ſuch a military government as 
this of France; where the troops, ſo frequently paſſing from 
one quarter to another, would expoſe the inhabitants to 
grievous inconveniences without ſuch a protection. We have 
a teſtimony of this from the preambles of the ſeveral ancient 
edicts, and declarations, which firſt attributed this juriſ- 
diction to the marechar{/es, wherein are ſet forth, in ſtrong 
colours, the diſorders and devaſtations committed by the li- 
centiouſneſs of the troops in thoſe times; whereas now, the 
greateſt order and decency is obſerved in every march; for 
notice of it being ſent to the revot of every department 
through which they are to paſs, it is his duty to aſſign them 
their quarters in all the principal towns, whilſt the brigades 
of Archers are diſperſed, ſome in the highways, and others 
in the villages round about, to pick up all lurkers behind, or 
ſtragglers out of the way, and conduct them to their proper 


companics. Thus they prevent the diſorderly ſoldiers both 


from dderting, r committing any inſult or outrage 
to the people of the & untry. 


But as it is not to ſoldiers only, merely as ſuch, that diſ- 
orders of this kind are to be imputed; the powers of the 
marechauſſce are farther extended to examine all ſuſpected 


ſtrangers, 
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ſtrangers, wandering through the provinces as vagabonde, Of 
not having any viſible means of livelihuod ; who not giving a 
ſatisſactory account of themſelves, are to be carried to the 
public workhouſe of the city next adjoining, or paſſed on to 
tne place of their birth, or laſt habitation. 

Again, theſe archers, being ſuppoſed to be always out 
upon the watch in the highways and open fields; are obliged 
to advance towards all perſons they ſce with guns or engines 
for the deſtruction of the game; to enquire if hey have any 
permiſſion from the King, or deputation from the proprictor 
of the ſoil; for it is well known that large foreſts, and 
numbers of diſtricts, called can iet, are peculiarly re— 
ſerved, as the royal hunt, for the King's diverſions; and it 
muſt be obſerved, that no ſubje& has a right of killing game, 
except only upon his own citate; or by virtue of ſome privi- 
lege of chace paramount over the lands of others; but this 
however is always limited to certain ſeaſons, and te particular 
boundarics. Theſe limitations, a qualified ſportſman in 
England, may perhaps diſapprove, as reſtrictive of that ge- 
neral liberty he claims, of traveriing over any man's grounds 
in purſuit of his game; but in France, whatever game is 
found on the lands of any one, is deemed to be as much his 
property, and as part of the profits of his eſtate, whilft it 
there continues, as the deer in his park, or the fowls in his 
poultry yard. Upon which I muſt beg leave to remark, that 
the privilege of chace being in this manner confined to axed 
boundaries, prevents, in the firſt inſtance, all diſputes amongſt 
the gentlemen in the ſame neighbourhood on account of inter- 


terrupting each other's ſport ; and, in the next place, pre- 
E ſerves 
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ſerves that prodigious quantity of hares and partridges, which 
we may find in all the provinces univerſally diſtributed, with- 
out any reſtraint of ſale In aid of this, it is the duty of the 
marechauſſer, by virtue of ſeveral ordonnances, to {21ze upon 


all common poachers, and conduct them to priſon ; from 


whence, upon conviction, they are condemned to the galleys. 

But upon the whole, the moſt material part of their duty, 
is to purſue and apprehend all open and violent tranſgreſſors 
of the laws, cither by affaulis, robberies, or murders com- 
mitted on the highways, or in the villages; and, in general, 
to oppoſe themſelves againſt any of the King's tubjects appear- 
ing any-where in open arms, or tumultuouſly aſſembling to- 
gether in diſturbance of the pcace: and to encourage them 
in the purſuit of ſuch offenders, the King grants them a re- 
compence, upon every conviction, of one hundred livres; 
being near five pounds ſterling, out of the revenues of the pro- 
vince, over and above th-ir ſalarics ; but if the convict was taken 
by other perſons, the like reward is transferred to them, and 
paid out of a itoppage from the ſalaries of the marecharſſce. 
Thus are they incited to be the more vigilant and active, as, 
on the one hand, they have a reward for the performance of 
their duty; and, on the other, ſaffer doubly by the neglect 
of it. I have only to add, that, upon apprehending any 
offender, they have a power to handcuff and conduct him to 
the next priſon, belonging to the ordinary juriſdiction of the 
diſtricks in which the crime was committed, and then to give 
notice to the chief magiſtrate preſiding therein; or, if it be 
2 crime within the competence of their own court of judica- 
ture, they muſt immediately ſend notice to their prevot ge- 
ur az Or one of his lieutczants, which ever may be 


neal *it, 
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eareſt, who is bound, within the ſpace of 24 hours, to re- 
pair to the ſame place, in order to proceed to tryal. 

This leads me to the coniideration of the ſecond branch ot 
this office, in which I am to explain the nature and power 
of its civil juriſdiction, 

For the better explanation of this, I thought it proper, in 
order not to interrupt the connection of the preſent ſubject, 
to prefix a ſhort introduction, giving a general account of the 
adminiſtration of juſtice throughout the kingdom, as it is de- 
legated to numbers of diſtin juriſdictions : amongſt theſe we 
muſt remember, that there is in each generalite, the court 
of the prevot of the marſhals of France; the civil branch of 
which judicature derives its power from particular edits, and 
conſequently, can extend it only to ſuch crimes, as therein are 
aſſigned to it, and which therefore are called prevotal caſes ; 
a diſtinction now to be entered into, and deſcribed more at 
large. 

The prevot general, or one of his lieutenants, having no- 
tice, as above, of an offender's being taken up for a crime, 
cominitted in any village, or on the highway, within his de- 
partment ; immediately repairs to the preſidial chanther of 
the ſame diſtrict, where he is to ſummon fix of the magiſ- 
trates of that juriſdiction, reſiding in the neighbourhood, tn 
aſſiſt him in forming that tribunal, which id to conſit of 
ſeven, at leaſt ; of which the prev? general, or his licutenant, 
muſt be one. Thoſe who are thus ſummoned, are bound, 
under a certain penalty, to attend. And although this tri- 
bunal is held ufually in the preſidial chamber, and compoſed 
chiefly of magiſtrates belonging to it ; yet as the prover ge- 
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cral preſides, it is called his court; and the proceedings are 
carricd on, and the final judgment given, in his name, and by 
his authority. The afceſſerr prepares the evidence, the greffier 
makes up the record, and the procureur du Roi opens to the 
court the nature of the offence. 

The firſt point previouſly examined is, whether the caſe be 
prevotal, that is, a caſe cognizable by this court; for if there 
be any room to doubt it, the priſoner is inſtructed to form 
his objection againſt the competency of a juriſdiction, from 
whence there is no appeal to any other. 

Now with regard to the point of competency, we are to 
recollect, that the edit of 1720, which I have recited at 
length, changes no part of this juriſdiction, but empowers 
the officers to take cognizance of the ſame matters preſcribed 
by all former cdicts, and particularly by that of 1670. This 
edict 1s particularly referred to, becauſe it 1s that which 
firſt in general deſcribed their competency in the ſeveral caſes 
ſet forth in the XIIch article of the firſt title, and in the ſe- 
veral ſubſequent articles of the ſceond title, being little ne- 
ceſſary for me to tranſcribe, ſince the nature of this juriſdic- 
tion has been more amply explained by the declaration re- 
giſtered the 5th of February 1731, which, in a particular 
manner, deſcribes the quality of the perſons, and the ſpecies 
of the crimes, that are liable to come under the ſentence of 
this court of final judicature. 


In the firſt place, it confirms to the prev? of the marſhals, 
an authority over all vagabonds and abandoned people, having 
AO ſettlements, nor means of ſubſiſtence, nor capable of pro- 
curing, from any perſons of credit, a certificate of their mo- 


rals 
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rals and good behaviour. The marcchauſſee are to take up all 
under this deſcription, even though they are not accuſed of 
any crime or miſdemeanor : as alſo all ſturdy beggars, who 
may be in the ſame caſe, to be dealt with according to the 
edicts, ordonnances and declarations againſt begging, &c. 

Secondly, it allows to this court a power of examining thoſe 
who have before been condemned to any corporal puniſhinent, 
baniſhment, or the amende lonorable; but then reſtrains it to 
take cognizance of only the infraftion of that banithment, 
which itſelf had denounced ; according to the general rule 
of all the juriſdictions, as I mentioned in the firſt part. 

Thirdly, its authority extends over all foldiers, as well on 
their march, as at their quarters ; or at the place of rendez- 
vous; or where they halt during their march: allo over all 
deſerters from the army, or thoſe who favoured their de- 
ſertion, although theſe ſhould not belong to the army. 

All theſe cafes, in the three preceeding articles, are ac- 
counted pre betal, only on account of the $2iz7y of the per- 
{ons accuſed. 

The declaration then proceeds to explain the prevotal caſes, 
which are fo by the nature of the crimes themiclves; namely, 
robberies on the highway; all thefts by breaking open, when 
accompanied by bearing arms, and uſing public violence: 
or where the infraction ſhall appear to have been made 
through the walls of an encloſure, or the top of a houſe, 
or the doors or outward windows, even though the ſame 
ſhould not be dence by force of arms, or open violence; fa- 
crilege accompanied by the circumſtance above-marked of 
theſt: by breakitg open; all 4 ditions, popular commotions, 
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zathering together, or unlawful aſſemblies with arms; levy- 
ing of ſoldiers without the King's commiſſion; coining, or 
uttering falſe money.—Provided nevertheleſs, that no other 
ſpecies of ctimes than theſe above-marked are to be deemed 
by their nature to be prevotal: provided alſo, that the prevot 
of the matſhals is not to take cognizance even of theſe ſo de- 
icribed, if committed in the towns or ſuburbs in which he 
and his lieutenants keep their reſidence. 


Aſter having thus explained the competency of the prevotal 


juriſdiction, the declaration proceeds to confirm the fame com- 


petency in the prefidial court, agrecably to the original edict 
of 1551, called the clit dis preſidiaux, with an exception 
neverthcleſs of what may relate to deſerters from the army, 
or thoſe who may ſuborn or favour ſuch deſerters, over whom 
the prevor; of the marſhals have the ſole juriſdiction, in ex- 
cluſion to all che ordinary conrts of juſtice : and next, with 
this reſtriction, that the prefidial is authoriſed to enquire only 
into ſuch prevolul caſee, where the matter in queſtion, be it 
of the quality of tne perſon, or the nature of the crime, 
took its riſe within the diſtrict of the baz/lage or ſ-neſhall, in 
which the preſidial is citabliſhed : to which this farther diſ- 
tinction may be added, that as the court of the prevot of 
the marſhals is chiefly intended for the tryal of prevotal crimes 
committed in the villages, or on the highways, being ex- 
ciuded, as above, from exerciſing their juriſdiction within the 
towns of their reſidence ; ſo the preſidial court, to remedy this 


defect, ſeems chiefly intended for the tryal of the ſame crimes 
committed within thoſe towns, 
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The ſeveral ſubfequent articles of this declaration are in- 
tended to ſettle many other diſtinctions, with reſpect to caſes 
being part prevotal, and part not fo : as alſo about the forms 
and methods of proceeding : and laſtly, concerning the con- 
current juriſdictions of the ſeveral courts. Theſe have not 
thought neceſſary to tranſcribe, as bearing no relation to the 
conſtitutional forms of our courts, ſo ſhall obſerve no more upon 
this head, than that to avoid the diſputes which might hap- 
pen about the preference of theſe concurrent powers, which 
generally tend to the delay or obſtruction of juſtice, it is de- 
cided by the above declaration, that if a complaint of a 
prevotal caſe, cognizable in both courts, ſhould happen to 
be made to the preſidial before it be made to the prevs7e, or 
even if it be lodged there the ſame day, the judge of the 
preſidial ſhall Kcep poſſeſſion of the trial in preference to the 
prevot of the marthals. 

However, this is the ſame in effect, with regard to the 
priſoner ; for fince each court has an equal juriſdiction, their 
judgment is alike final, and without appeal. But there may 
be ſome difference ro the pritoner, if both theſe courts 
ſhould negle& the complaint, and it ſhould be brought to be 
tried at the baillage or ſencſtall; for in ſuch caſe, though that 
court alſo may take cognizance of preveta! crimes, yet it muſt 
adjudge them by the ſaine authority as it adjudges other 
crimes, from whence conſequently an appeal will lic to the 
ſuperior court of Parliament. | | 

But to return; fuppoting the complaint duly made at the 
court of the prove gencral, and the caſe adiudge fr on9ta!, 
which muſt be three days after the complains is lodged, th. 
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accuſed is then to be appriſed under what circumſtances he, 
or his crime, is declared to be within the competency of that 


juriſdiction, that accordingly he may prepare for his defence, 


againſt the final judgment to be given thereon, without ap- 
peal, and without pardon. 

The forms of the proceedings are the ſame as in all other 
criminal caſes, and which I have deſcribed in my account of 
the courts of juitice eſtabliſhed throughout the kingdom. 
But here I mult particularly take notice, that the archers of 
the marecvauſee, though they are entitled to a reward upon 
tie conviction, yet are allowed to give their evidence upon 
the trial, as to the manner they were called upon by the pub- 
lic outcry, to a; rehend the prifoner ; whether he fled, and 
what reiiftance he made to avoid being taken; for ſuch re- 
ſiſtance is always conſtrued to be an open violence, and at 
once makes the cafe prev'zzal, although the crime originally 
might not have been fo. 

Upon the ſentence being pronounced, there is an end of this 
court, which has authority only over the crime: the goods 
and chattcls therefore of the priſoner, which, upon conviction, 
are foricited to the King, mult be delivered to the judge of 
the ordinary juriſdiction of the diſtrict wherein this court was 
held, who 1s bound to account for the ſame to the officers of 
the domaine, as the body mult be delivered to the executioner 
of the ſame diſtrict, who is bound immediately to perform 
the execution. 

By this account of the marechauſſte, it appears to be an 
eſtabliſhment chicfly intended for the ſafe-guard and protection 
of honeſt men againſt any violent aſſaults or robberies on the 
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highways; to which purpoſe, a ſelect body of men are di 
ciplined and armed with power to oppoſe force to violence, 
and ſpeedy juſtice to flagrant crimes. For I mutt obſerve, 
that in France there is no ſuch miniſterial peace ofticer as a 
conſtable, whoſe authority is ſo eſſentially neceſſary for the 
execution of our laws ; inſtead of which, they have here 
ſelected, as above-deſcribed, a body of men in arms, who, 
deriving their commiſſions from the great conſtable and 
marihals of France, may be conſidered: as lo many military 
conſtables. But fich an eſtabliſhment is not to be imitated 
in our land of liberty, where the injurcd and oppreſſed are to 
ſeek for no other protection, but that which the law ought 
only to afford, without fying for aid to a military power; a 


remedy dangerous, and perhaps worſe than the diſcaſe. II 


ever it may be taken into conſideration, whether a ſelect body 
of men might not be appointed in each of our connties, un- 
der the ſame diſcipline and o conomy as the prorecnenſre in 
France, but ſubſervient vholly to the civil power, whoſe fol: 
ty ſhould be to patrole, in the manner above-mentioned. 
:rom town to town, in order to protect the innocent travellers 
from all 3 or robberies on the eee And allo to 
aid the peace- Officers, in purſuing and apprehending $1ch ot. 
fenders on every public outcry, and conduct thin to the 
common goals to be tried in the ordinary cout of jultiee, . 
duely adminiſtered at the quarter feflions, or by Us adgas 11 
their ſeveral circuits throughout the Kingdom. Suck a pa— 
trole at leaſt ſeenis more immediately necellary in the adju- 
cent parts of our great metropelie, in and about which, as is. 
ul other capitals, Audalts and robbeiie are more Frequently 
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Some! than zu tar highways at a greater diſtance : theſe 
dangers and milii.icts, rot withlanding all former precau- 
tions, having bern of late greatly increaſed in London, his 
Majelty has cen picated to recommend to both Houſes of 
Parliament, i continue their earneſt attention to the im- 
portant object I rejorming fuch abuſes, intimating, that 
every body ſhould contribute their beſt endeavours towards it *. 
In purſuance therefore of ſo general a recommendation, I 
URS. have, during my pieſent reſidence at Paris, taken ſome far- 
l ther pains to be informed of the regulations enforced, for 
preſerving the peace, and preventing robberics in the ſtreets 
of this capital. 
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PART III. 


An Account of the Regulations inforced 
in the City of PARIS, tor the Preſervation 


of the Peace, and the Preventing of Street 
Robbcrics. 


FTE R having given an account ef thc 
marechauſjee citablithed in all the province: 
of France, I ſhall now enden or to de- 
r ſeribe the police and government of Paris, 


eſtabliſhed for the like =o vation of the 
peace, and the preventing of robberic, 
the . of that city. In doing this, I ſhall confine mee 
to ſpeak only of its civil adininittration ; a 1 vill be foreign 
to my ſubject, to take any notice of the cee, or of 
the military government; the firſt being under tits Cicection 
of the archbiſhop, and the other under the command of a 
military governor, 

The civil government of Patis is, in genera), delegated to 
one of the miniſters of ſtate, who Iu the luperimtendency of 
this city, as part of the charge oi his miniſtry; and, a: 
herein he repreſents the power of the Pia „U ie inferior 
offices, and employments neccilary tor tlie ener fiom of UE 
peace, are ſubſervient to him; a ke Cece: all matter. 
a SE 2 cLiti 
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relating thereto, without appeal: but ſince this duty is but « 
part of his miniſtry, he can give only a part of his time to 
it, and accordingly holds his public audience but once a 
week, chiefly to receive the reports of the {ubordinate ma- 
Ziſtrates; to redreſs the complaints that may be made of their 
adminiſtration and to iſſue out his orders upon ſuch affairs, 
as may require his ultimate decihon. 

We mut procecd thereſore to an examination of the duty 
nj the inferior officers. in their due ſeries of ſubordination ; 
and from thence {urvey the chain of this government, and 
the particular links of which it is compolcd ; for fince public 
order is alveavs beſt maintained by ſub- diviſions of the general 
duty, the well- regulated police of this capital is principally 
owing to the defignation of numbers of magiſtrates, divided 
into ſeparate quarters, mutually dependant on each other, 
ſubſervient and accountable alike to one chief, and aſſiſted by 
menial otiicers and guards that are common to all. 

For example; although the miniſter above- mentioned may 
be ſaid rather to ſuperviſe the ofticers of the police, than the 
police itſelſ; yet his ſubſtiuite, who is called the /zerutenant de 
police, is charged with the immediate execution of the laws 
themſelves, relative to the preſervation of the peace. He 
holds his office by the King's appointment, and at the King's 
pleaſure ; and conſequently, muſt make it his chief duty to 
attend the orders of the court; to be exact in apprehending 
all the ſuſpected enemics of the government; and ſecret and 
ſubſervient to the miniſtry in every part of his adminiſtration. 

Thus far he is to be conſidered as an officer of the court : 


his next duty as a magiſtrate of the city, purſuant to the 
edict 
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edict of 1667, by which this office was created, extends to 
the ſuppreſſing of all tumalts, f:ditiuns, and diſorders ; houſes 
of ill fame, and unlawful games. IIe is to give his directions 
upon all inundations of the river, or accidents by fire. To 
him belongs the right of viſiting the fairs, markets, public 
halls, inns, tipling-houſes, and ſellers of wine : and it is he 
that orders in what manner, and from whence, the ſupply 
hall be made ot all forts of neceſſary proviſions, that are to 
be brought by land- carriage. What come by water are under 
the juriſdiction of the rc det des marchands; whoſe ſeparate 
function I ſhall hereafter deſcribe. 

It is the Venen, de polis alſo, that has the examination 
of all printed papers in ſingle ſheets ; which cannot be diſ- 
perſed without the authority of his licence: by virtue of this, 
he has a controul over the Gazettes, news-papers, and the 
colporteurs or hawkers of the ſame : as alſo over all the ballads 
and bailad-fingers ; fo that nothing of this kind, that is li- 
entious or ſeditious, either contrary to good morals, or againſt 
the government, is ever permitted to be publicly fold, or ſung 
about the ſtrecte. 

This magiſtrate likewiſe profides at the elections of the 
maſters, wardens and fyndics of the foveral communities of 
arts and myſterics; binding of apprentices; the reception, 
or, as we term it, the admitting of perſons to the freedom 

of particular companies ; the viſitation of ther manufactures, 
and the ſtatutes and regulations concerning tlic due ſtandard 
and quality of the ſame, are all wider his juriſdiction; and 
it is he, that ſettles the amount of the pole-tax, o: capitation, 
chat is payable by cach community. 
Aſter 
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tet eine comidered the duty of this officer, as a na- 
Wat iivotted with authority to iſſue out his orders for the 
reonlation of the police, 1 mult proceed to deſcribe the ſeveral 
cer; ne is armed with, as incident to the authority of his 
office, for the duc execution of thoſe orders. This is the 
mot material conſideration for us, as it is not the want of 


good laws, but a detect in the execution, that occaſions thoſe 


diſorders in cur metropolis, which are fo effectually ſuppreſſed 


in this. 

To this purpoſe, the llentenaut de police may be found ſit- 
ting every Cay, either at his own houſe, or at the chalelet, in 
his judicial capacity, upon the accuſation of all miſdemeanors, 
Crimes, f:lJonies, or other outragious violences; all which, 
upon the accuſed perſons being brought before him, he tries, 
in the firſt inſtance, in a ſummary manner; and for light and 
trivial offences, cither reprimands and diſmiſſes ; or orders re- 
paration to be made to the party injured ; or commits thoſe 
who have no viſible means of livelihood, to be kept to hard 
labour in the general hoſpital, as it is here called; upon 
which eſtabliſhment, I Hall preſently make my remarks more 
at large, But ſuch as are brought before him accuſed of 
more flagrant crimes, and deſerving more exemplary puniſh- 
ment, theſe he commits to the priſon of the chatelet, or the 
tn cveque, being the two great public priſons in this City, to 
take their trials at a more formal and ſuperior court of Judica- 
ture, at which he alſo affilts, once a month, to execute an- 
other branch of his commiſion, of which I ſhall, in due 
er, give a brief account. 
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Upon thus enumerating the ſeveral branches of this office, 
it may readily be ſuppoſed, that the duty muſt be too great, 
for the molt laborious and vigilant magiitrate, without the 
aſſiſtance of divers other inferior officers, who being diſtri- 
buted in different quarters of the city, and having a ſhare 
allotted to each, the ſeveral parts of the burthen may be di- 
vided, and the whole ſuſtained by the united endeavours of 
all, agreeably to the obſervation I have made before. 

Therefore, for the better accelerating of juſtice, the citv 
being divided into twenty quarters, two or three commiſlarics 
are appointed in each, always to be near at hand, to take 
cognizance of all accidental injuries, inſults, robberies, &c. 
that may cnance to be committed within their particular diſ- 
tricts. Theſe commiſſaries, being ſorty-eight in number, are 
in the nature of juſtices of peace within their ſeveral diviſions ; 
not that I preſume to put them upon the rank of our juſtices 
of peace, or of the aldermen ot the ſeveral wards of London 
fince here, inſtead of being promoted to their office on ac. 
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count of their fortunes or abilities, they purchate the employ. 
ment in order to live on the perquiſites it may vicld : bu! 
though the employment is of no high rank, yet it is ther 
only employment, and their whole time is given up in duly 
diſcharging the duties of it. They are ready to attend upon 
every complaint of the breach of the peace; they interpoi- 
their authority upon all tumults, quarrels, or riots in the 
ſtreets ; they frequently go the rounds of their quarters, bot: 
by night and by day, aſſiſted by a ſufficient eſcort ;- fometime- 
upon information and ſometimes only upon ſuſpicion ; in 
ſearch of concealed rogues, unlawful aſſemblies of gameiter-, 
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ole woinen, and ſuch as have no viſible means of honeſt 
livelihood. They have a power upon the ſpot to examine 
theſe when diſcovered, to take the teſtimonies of the wit- 
nefles preſent, and upon proof of the allegation, to tend the 
parties, either to the general hoſpital, or to the public priſon, 
for further trial: of all theſe tranſictione, and even of the 
ſmalleſt matter of complaint that is brought before them, 
they are obliged to render an account to the Nenterant di ye 
[ice. | 

Deſides this part c their duty, they keep a kind of regiſtry 
office of all the paviic hotels and Jodging-nouſes within their 
Gitirict; the landlords of Which are obliged to give in the 
names and qualitics of every lodger upon his firſt arrival, 
and immediate notice when he departs : and, as the com- 
miſſarics tranimit theſe regiſtries monthly to the public office 
of the /rertenant de police, every unſettled ſtranger . may be 
traced, from his leaving of one abode to his taking up an- 
other, either by his name; or, if that be changed, by the 
deſcription of his perſon : ſo that it is very difficult for ſuſ- 
pected perſons, by thus being hunted from place to place, 
to lie long concealed. I muſt obſerve further, that every 
landlord, that lets out ready-furniſhed lodgings for hire, 
without regiſtering his houſe at the commiſſaries, is liable to 
a very ſevere fine; or it the commiſſary, upon ſearch, ſhall 
diſcover any aſſemblies in thoſe lodging-houſes playing at 
nnlawful games, the landlord is puniſhed by fine or impri- 
ſonment, for not having given previous notice; and the 
lodger, for having permitted the ſame in his apartment, is 
fined 3000 livres, and baniſmed the city, 
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1 muſt add, that the commiſſaries, beſides their juriſdie- 
tion in criminal affairs, make part of the civil juriſdiction of 
the chatelet, as inferior officers to the lieutenant civil, who is 
the chicf judge of that court; and as one branch of his duty 
is to take the probates of all wills and teſtaments, ſo it is the 
duty of theſe commiſſaries, to examine and take the inven- 
tories that are to be made by all executors and adminiſtrators. 
The profit of this charge, what with fees and perquiſites, 
is eſtimated at 6000 livres, or about 260 pounds ſterling a 
year, and is uſually purchaſed at the rate of 30,000 livres, 
which is near to the amount of 1200 guineas 

But to arrive at a cloſer diſcovery of perſons, any wars 
tranſgreſſing the orders eſtabliſhed for the government of rhe 
city, twenty other inferior officers are appointed, one for each 
quarter, called the {pers of the ge, to be aſittunt to the 
commiſſarice, by their information ol all abuſgs aud irregula- 
rities committed Mithin their rejpective diſtrists. Theſe, in 


* 


purſuance of the cdict of March 1740, for their creation, 
and regulating their duties, are diſtiibhuted in the ſeveral 
quarters of the city and juburbs, to give an account of at 
nuiſances in the public ſtreets, either by dirt, {abbith, or 
bad pavement ; whether any houſes are ruinons, and likely 
to fall; and whether the lanthorns at night be duly fiahted at 
the proper hours. And as I have mentioned above, that the 
commiſſaries tranſmit the regiſters of all the lodyers within 
their diſtricts, to the /ertenant de police, once a month ; fo 
it is the buſineſs of theſe inſpectors, to viſit the public hotels, 
and ready-furniſhed lodgings, every day; to take an account 
of the name, country, and quality of every new-comer ; and 
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of the time of his departure; which they immediately carry 
to the commitſary : they endeavour likewiſe to diſcover, 
whether ſuch lodgers give a true account of themlclves, and 
really are what they pretend to be; and pry, as much as 
poilible, into the nature of their buſineſs and employment, 
and the manner of their lives and conver (ations. 

The ſalary to theſe otficers is paid cut of a monthly duty 
of 20 ſols upon every great hotel, 10 tois upon every houſe, 
and 5 fols on every dealer in jecond-nand gouds : over and 
above which, there is an annual gratification of 4000 livres, 
which is 175 pounds, to be taken out of the fund that is 
raiſed by the tines paid at the chatelet, which the Lieutenant de 
police has a power of difuibuting, as he ſhall think proper, 
amongſt ſuch of theſe officers, as ſhall diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by their diligence, in the execution of their duty; which 
they muſt perform perſonally, and, upon any neglect, are 
puniſhable, either by fine or ſuſpenſion, But ſince all regu— 
lations arc liable to abuſe, it is eaſy to be conceived, that 
theſe people, who purchate their employments, make an ill 
uſc of their power, by taking bribes to conceal thoit very 
people, againſt whom they ought to inform. Accordingly, 
ſuch perquiſites, added to the amount of the above monthly 
duty, which is divided amongſt them, make the employ- 
ment ſo profitable, that it is generally fold for about five 
hundred pounds ſterling. 

Beſides theſe public inſormers, for they are looked upon 
in that light, it is well known, that the miniſtry employ 
numbers of private ſpies, or fies, as they are generally called; 
who ue buzzing about in all coſtce-houſe 
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, and places of 


public 
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public reſort, to take an account of the converſation of people, 
hat rumours are ſpread abroad, and what reſlections made, 
either upon the adminiſtration, or the perſons employed in it. 
The malccontents are thus difcovered, and oftentiinss uncy- 
pectedly taken up and impriſoncd, as ſowers of ſedition, on 
account of ſome 1m prudent and unguarded cxpreffions. 

Next to the infp<ctors, are the exemprs de folice, fifty in 
number; the duty of theſe is to promote the duc obſervance 
of the regulations citabliized for the maintenance of order 
in all public places; they direct the coachmen in the ſtreets 
upon any ſtop to back, or give way, fo as may beſt clear the 
paſſage ; and obl:ge the drivers of carts to walk clole to the 
head of their horſes, the better to prevent any accident of 
running over the people. They take up ballad-fingers, who 
preſume to ſing any fongs, that have not been licenſed ; ex- 
amine the pamphlets carried about by the hawkers, in ſcarch 
of ſuch as are prohitbied to be fold. They immediately repair 
to any croud or mob gathering in the ſtrects, and lay their 
hands on thoſe, who, by any turbulent behaviinr, gave oc- 
caſion to it. They are likewiſe diſperſed in the churches, in 
the public gardens, and at the ſeveral pliy-houſis, where 
they have a power to ſeize and turn out fich as prefume t“ 
behave in a manner unhecoming that decency und decorum, 
which ought ever to be preſerved in places of general reſort 

To the ſame purpoſe, the late ordonnance of the 25th of 
April, 1751, has eſtabliſhed a guard of ſoldiers, taken from, 
the French foot guards, that are quartcred at Paris; who 
are upon duty cvery night at the French and Italian comedic «, 
whilſt the guard, belonging to the 7% de ole, is to perform 
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the tame duty at the opera- houſe, that theatre being now put 
ander the direction of the prevat des marchands. Accordingly, 
centinels are now placed at each of theſe houſes ; ſume on 
the ſtage ; ſome in the avenues leading to the amphitheatre, 
as the front-boxcs are called; and to the ies, or fide-boxcs ; 
and feveral are placed within the pit ; which, at the play- 
nouſes at Paris, as well as at London, are the ſeats, v/herein 


the critics aſſume the ſovereign right, of excrciting their 
judyment upon all dramatic productions. The guats within 
the houſe have orders to turn out all perſons guilty of tamul- 

tuous behaviour; and to ſilence the loud talk of any indivi- 

ö duals, which may interrupt the reſt of the audience. There 
arc, at the fame time, numbers of centinels, ranged in the 
þ ſtreets adjoining to the play-houſes, to keep off the mob, 
þ and clear the paſſage ; by which means the order in which 


44 the coaches are obliged to come up and drive off, renders the 
1 entrance and going out, both ſafe and convenient. But I ap- 
F | prehend, ſuch a guard, ſtationed with an intent to awe the 
| 


| audicncc, in the pit of any of our theatres in London, 


would be apt to create, rather than filence, a noife and diſ- 
turbance, 


It is likewiſe part of the exempt's duty, to ſerve the 
King's lettre de cachet, upon all the inferior people, againſt 
whom informations are luid for any offences relating to the 
affairs of the government. They do not purchaſe their em- 
ployment, but are appointed by the King, and paid twenty 


fols a day, with an additional gratificatioa for every extra- 
ordinary duty. 


After 
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After the exempts of the police, I am to mention the co.n- 
pany, known by the denomination of the archers; who being 
one hundred in number, are diſtributed into brigades of ten, 
with a brigadier over each; and who march, in diſtinct 
bodies, through all the quarters of Paris, from cight of the 
clock in the morning, till twelve at noon, and from two till 
fix in the aiternoon, to take up all the vagabonds, looſe 
women, and idle beggars, that they find wandring and lurk- 
ing about the ſtreets, whom they carry im: mediately to the 
lreutenant di police, and irom thence, according to his orders, 
conduct them to the general workhouſe or hoſpital. This 
company 1s likewiſe paid by the King, twenty fols a day for 
each private man, and thirty ſols a day for each brigadier: 
they are not regularly diſciplined, nor have any uniform, but 
are ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed by wearing butf bandeliers over 
their cloaths, and are, at all times, ſubſervient to the orders 
of the lieutenant ar police. 

It was either by their recciving tog rigid orders, or by too 
rigidly executing ſuch as they had received, that, in the ſum- 
mer of the year 1750, a commotion was raited amongit the 
populace of this city, upon ſome ſtrange e that 
theſe archers took up, not only the va 85 onds and ſturdy 
beggars, but little children they found playing about the 
ſirects, and cven ſome that belonged to honen and induſtrious 
Citizens ; which children, it was given out, were fo taken 
up, to be tranſported to people the colonies. I ſhall make 
no digreſſion, 1 reciting the many idle ſtories that were 
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nere, of tending a body of diſciplined troops to drive them 
away. The conizquence of all which, has been, that the 
* archor:, Which before was but fifty, is now one 
jandied, and 1 Hite augmentation has been made to the city 
watch gwand 60 patrols by day, as well as by night; the 


number O! 


Particulars of whute duty I am no going to explain. 

What I ain to rdlate on this head, 10, that tne inhabitants 
of Paris are protected, diy and niglit, by a guard of armed 
and diſciplined watchmen, 1! being fo watched may be called 
protection. This watch-guard conſiſts both of horſe and 
ivot, under the denominations of the guct @ cheval, and guet 
© pied, who are never to ſerve out of the walls of the city. 

The gut d cheval, or horſe-guard, is a company compoſed 
of two hundred ctfective men, and twenty ſupernumeraries, 
appointed and paid by the King, and raiſed out of the diſ- 

anded horſe and dragovons that have ſerved in his troops: 
their pay is three livres, or half a crown a day for each 
horſcinan, and four livres ten ſols, or about three ſhil- 
lings, and nine pence Engliſh, for each brigadier; out of 
which they ſind themſclves with horſe, arms, and accoutre- 
ments; are dreſſed in an uniform; and obſerve the new ex- 
erciſe in their diſcipline: they are commanded by a chief, 
who takes his orders from the /zeutenant de police, or the mi- 
niſter who has the department of Paris. They are not pro- 
perly enliſted into this ſervice, although they cannot withdraw 
themſelves from it without the leave of the miniſter, which 
he never refuſes, there being ſo many ſupernumeraries ready 
to fill the vacancy. When any one is no longer able to ſerve, 
he has a penſion of four hundred livres for his life, one moiety 


paid 
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paid by the King, and the other ſtopt out of the pay of tlie 


ſupernumerary who ſucceeds in his place. 

This company is divided into brigades; cach brigade is 
compolcd of a brigadier and four horſemen: four brigades, or 
twenty men, patrole the ſtreets in the day time; and fiftee 
brigades, or ſeventy-five men, patrole the {treets at night: and 
the whole, in their turns, perform theie ſeparate duties al- 
ternately. 

The day guard being thus divided, traverſe the city in dit- 
ferent patroles, and frequently making their rounds appear, 
by the quickneſs of the circulation, t Ic more in number 
than what they really are. Each brigade in his turn gocs 
through all the public ſtreets, ſquares and markets, and traverſes 


— 
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along the quays; in doing which, it is their duty to intcrpo! 
upon the appearance oi any tumult and ditorder; to ſeparate 
and drive away all perſons wrangling and quarrcling together; 
to purſue all fugitives upon the Brit outcry ; and lay hold on the 
offenders they are charged with, and conduct them cither to 
the commiſtarv neareſt at hand, or to the H ej⁰t de police 
as may be required. 

The night brigades, being fifteen in number, as above— 
mentioned, mect towards evening at the pizces appointed, to 
receive the parole and order, which is brought trom the com- 
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mandant himſeclt ; and preſcribes the routs they arc to take; 


particular hours; where, and how often, they ate to! 
and where to apply for aſiiſtaunce in c e of wed, The brigt- 
diers only arc entruſted with the fecrecy of theſe orders, 
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which vary every niolit; and freqaucy ly are charmed in one 


and the ſame molt, 
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Theſe troops, beſides their general duty in going the watch 
rounds, are commanded out upon all feſtivals and public ce- 
remonies, ſuch as the entry of ambaſſadors, or of the King, 
when he comes to viſit his metropolis ; whom they march 
before, in order to clear the way, and prevent any confuſion 
or interruption to the proceſſion. 

The ove! d Ficd is a body of four hundred men, raiſed 
out of the dithanded infantry, cloathed in uniform, and fur- 
aiſhed with a ſword, fuyclock, bayonet, and other accoutre- 
ments, by the King, from whom alſo they receive their com- 
miſſion and pay, which is fifteen ſols each private man; eight- 
een ſols for the corporals and anſpaſades; and twenty ſols for 
f the ſerjeants : to theſe there are alſo added ſixty ſupernume- 
1 raries, to ſuccecd on any vacancy. 
| This body is in like manner divided into a day and a night 
guard; one hundred and five being appointed for the day, and 


4 Ft the remaining two hundred and ninety five divide, as near as 


| may be, the night duty; half on one night, and half the next, 
"my alternately. The day guard is formed into fifteen different 
parties, by ſevens in each, compoſed of a ferjeant, a corporal, 
| an anſpaſade, or under corporal, and four centinels ; and are 
| diſtributed in fifteen guard rooms, or watch-houſes, that have 
been lately built in different quarters of the city ; where they 
remain all the day, with a centinel at the door, who is relieved 
every two hours: from hence they are to be ready at the firſt 
call, to give their aſſiſtance upon any event that may occaſion 
a diſturbance of the peace. They march out with their arms, 
as ſoon as demanded, leaving the centinel to apprize the next 


| brigade of the horſe guard that ſhall happen to paſs by, of the 
event, 
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event, and of the place where the aſſiſtance is wanted; 
which the horſe brigade 1s immediately obliged to repair. 
T i:cir duty is to ſeize all ſuch offenders as they ſhall be charged 
with, but not treat them ill, unlets in caſe of reſiſtance ; nor 
ever to fire, without a ſuperior order. After having carrie 
the perſon, charged with any offence, to the commiſſary 
neareſt at hand, or the /zeutenant de police, they attend lis 
examination ; and, it he is there found to be guilty of any 
flagrant crime, that deſerves a commitment to the public pri- 
ſon ; it is their duty to conduct him thither, and from thence 
to repair again to their appointed ſtations, Let it be obſerved, 
that they are never permitted to play amongſt themſtlves at 
any games, whilſt they are attending at theſe fixed ſtations. 

The night-guard aſſembles at the deſtined places upon the 
cloſe of the day, the ſerjeants only approach the order: the 
duty of theſe is, to march and patrole through the ſtrovts, in 
the ſame manner as the horſe guard, and to pern all oth y 
duties in common with them: and further alio ©, INE mo,: 
narrowly into all the bye-alleys where there are no t oronh- 
fares; into all ſtalls and rubbith ; and in the boats on the reve: 
to diſcover if any perſons lie concealed there: {+ hen as their 
aſſiſtance is required upon any tumult or Jif lor, ther fend 
an advanced centinel, to give notice to the ot parties, ty 
join them, who are immediately to change their poſts, wil 
conform to what is required. They maxe their report every 
morning to certain officers, to whom the chic! command | 
now ſubſtituted, in the room of the honor guet, Which 
commiſſion has been ſometime ago ſupprefied. 
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It muſt be obſerved, that the night- watch in general, boti: 
of horſe and foot, are never to remain more than one hour 
in a place; and it is uſual for the commanding officers of 
each, to ſend out their ſpies, to examine if the orders are 
punctually executed, and if the reſpective corps are at their 
proper tations, and at the appointed times; all which obliges 
them in general to be cx2lly attentive to the exggution of 
their duty. Theſe ſtations are changed every night in dir- 
fecent parts of the city; ſo that the fame guard is never two 
nigluts together in the ſame place ; by which means they can- 
not receive any bribe or contribution for connivance from any 
particular quarter; and, as the orders of the night are en- 
tröſted only to the prigadiers or ſerjcants, the private men 
nor know where they are to be, and conſequently perſons 
of bad deſigus can take no advantage of putting their enter- 


prize into execution, by the means of a previous intelligence 


of the intended ſtations. 

As this watch-guard is upon the military eſtabliſhment, I 
would not be underſtood to recommend the trial of it, upon 
that ſyſtem, in our country; being too ſenſible of the bletling: 
of our civil adminiſtration, to ſuggeſt any meaſures, either 
dangerous to our liberties, or unconſtitutional to the frame of 
cur government. Nevertheleſs, I thought it might be pro- 
per, whilit upon this ſubject, to deſcribe che order, diſcipline, 
and economy of its execution, if happily the ſame good 

durpoſes might be antwered by ſuch an ctabliti;ment under a 
civil POWET, 


© 


i have obſerved, that the criiuinah' are carried to the priſons 


of che city, of Which there are t'wo, the one called /: 1 


39 


ebene, and the other the little cανν, in order to take thei 
trials, at the courts of judiceture eſtabliſhed for the adjudging 
and punitiiog theſe criminals; who, in wy ficlt mf inc, 
muſt be tried at the court of the great clalelit, fo called from 
its having been an-tently the caſtle or fortreſs "here the go 

vernor of the city reſided, but has long ſince been converted 
into a court for the adminiſtration of juſtice, and divided into 
different apartments, containing ſeveral ſ-parate jurifdictions 
one is called the chamber of the alice, EPI: the lleutenaunt de 
Halice, aſſiſted by the judges, ſettles all ſuch matters, relating 
to the preſervation of the peace, and the good order of the 
city, as are of too great importance to be adjudged by him, 
in his fingle capacity: another is ſtiled the chambre crile, cone 
ſtituted for the trial of all civil ſaits, for ſmall ſums, in 3 
ſummary manner; the chief judge of which 15 ſtiled the 


licutenant civil: another is called the hombre Zn, tor 


the trial of all criminal acentntions, not yrma,; at this 
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courte, from the ſhort gown which he wenn i lis hatl- men- 
tioned magiſtrate, not only anifts at the cciantinnation, but. 


attends at the execution; ofhciating firſt as patho, and then 


w 


/ 


as ſheriff, goes in proccſiion to the place Of ex<cvtion, e- 
corted by a company of guards, ſubject to his onder, com: 
poſed of four lieutenants, twelve exempts, and {tity archers 
who are paid by the King. But the accuted, hen capital, 
convicted at this court, has a right of appea to die Part; 

ment; which conſtituic: itlelf, for that purpole, into a fort 
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( 
t committee, called the court de tournelle, being compoſed 
vo a detached number of preſidents and counſellors of the 
grand chambre, and the chambre des enquets, which are the 


tipcrior ſeats of juſtice, and whoſe members take it by 
turns to fit in this court of appeal, from thence called the 
eur, de tournelle. 

Laſtly, there is a preſidial chamber, which is the principal 
and chief court belonging to the grord chatelet, at which all 
its other judges above-mentioned atift, for the trial of all 
crimes that are provetal. For the greater authority of this 
court, and the better adminiſtration of juſtice, it was thought 
proper, by tne cit or 1674, that the juftices royales and 


V gucliniulis, within the city, and the circumference of its 


bank, or, as we term it, within the bills of mortality; as 
alſo the court of the frevet of the mamcuauſſte, within the 
ſame diſtrict, thould ali be united into onc fole juriſdiction, 
inveſted with the authority both of the prefidial courts, and 
courts of the prev general: by this court, therefore, the of- 
tenders guilty of preveral crimes, are adjudged, and finally 


condemned, without any right of appeal. The Frevot ge- 


neral of the marechauſjee doth not indeed aſſiſt at this court in 
his judicial capacity; yet the military duty of that eſtabliſh- 
ment is required for the purſuing and apprehending of all of- 
tenders; and, after condemnation, the officers of the mare- 
chauſſ:e attend the priſoner to the place of execution, which 
ometimes is ordered to be at the carrefour, or open croſo— 
{trect, neareſt to the place where the crime was committed, 
or more commonly at the ſquare called the give, eſpecially 
tor the breaking on the wheel. 


if, 
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If, aftet examining what I have, as above, deſcribed, it 
ſhould be thought expedient, to reform the abuſes complained 
of in London, by the model of this pclice eſtabliſhed at Paris, 
vie might imitate, not the military, but the civil, part of 
its ſyſtem : fo far as it makes the police a diſtinct department, 
ſeparate from the other branches of their government, not ge— 
nerally entruſted, as in England, to thote who have other bu- 
ſineſs, and occupations of their own, to follow ; but com- 
mitted to the care of diſtinct magiſtrates, and minitterial 
ofhcers ; who, in their ſeveral ſtations, make it their 2e 
duty, their / occupation, and their 6rly livelihood, to ex- 
ecute the parts aſſigned to each, for promoting the peace and 
good order of the whole. The Lieutenant de police gives or- 
ders; the inſpectors inform; the exempts apprehend ; the 
archers conduct; the commiſſaries commit; the chatelet con- 
dems ; and the prieſt grants no abſolution to the criminal, 
unleſs he makes a diſcovery of his accomplices : and thus 
it is, that neither the moſt ſecret rogues, nor the moſt au- 
dacious villains, can find any means of evading the admint- 
ſtration of the laws, under a police, ſo well contrived ; to 
duly regulated ; and fo ſtrictly carried into execution, 


F 


A tarther Account of the Police and 
Government of tne City of PARTS, with 
regard to the Rlafntenance of the Poor ; the 

Support of the Hoſpitals ; the Supply of Pro- 
viſions; the Preventing of Fires; the Regulat- 
ing the public Companies; and the paving, 
dcaning, and lighting the Streets. 


5 8 ll antient ordonnances of France en- 
42 . 


joined no other method, for the mainte- 
nance of their poor, than that they ſhould 
be nouriſhed and entertained by the cities, 
tovens, and villages, of which they were 
natives and inhabitants: all ſuch there- 


fore, who wandred from the places of their birth, cither to 
ſeck for work clſewhere, or to ſerve in the army; when 
they were out of employment, and abſent from their native 
home, had no other mcans for ſubſiſtence than what they 
procured by begging, and who, for the moſt part, uſually 
reſorted to the capital ; which formerly contained only two 
houſes of charity for the poor, the one a kind of alms-houſe 


for old people, the other a kind of charity-ichool for children; 
but 
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but ſo few were maintained in each, that, in the year 1640, 
the number of {trolling beggars about the ſtreets of Paris, 
were computed to amount to no leſs than 40, 0, without 
ſettlement, maintenance, or lodging. 

The deplorable ſtate of io many unhappy wretches, the 
ſcandal it gave to their religion, to their Felice, and to their 
government in genera), excited ſome perſons of eminence at 
that time, to hold frequent aſſemblies for the purpole of find- 
ing out a proper remedy to {0 great an evil. It was in conſe- 
quence of theſe deliberations, that the project of a general 
workhouſe, or hoſpital, was agreed to, ior the taking in the 
whole number of the poor under one eſtabliſhment, and to 
to be ſupported by one common fund, according to their 
ages, ſexes, abilities, or infirmitics. 

This project was at firit treated as a chimerical one, the 
common fate of every new propofal ; but eat length, in ſpite 
of all oppoſition, an edict was oοπmmed ſor ite confirmation, in 
April 1656, which edict is introduced with a long preambl., 
reciting, * That the former methods for preventing idlenet” 


1 1 ? 


. * ; 1 13 27 Ne 1 2 in 
« and begging, the ſource of all diforders, dad been found 


« ineffectual, for want of a fund necetiary for their tient, 


* ence, and of a direction proper to conduct © great an enter» 
7 prize ; inſomuch tiat the licentiouftets „ the poor Had 
& come to that excels, as to dau dow! the venocance of 
Heaven on tici; CCUitTty ; cxperiened ROCHE nde it 
„ known, that many uf them, both of the one and the 
* other ſex, cohabited together without marriage; thei! 


% cluldren remained without baptitin ; and vl conti 
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have cited this part, to ſuew, that the precarious charity of the 
monaſtic orders, and their pretended care of the poor, did not 
prevent the horrid evils above complained of ; which the ma- 
giſtrates at Paris at laſt found could not be abated, but by 
a civil adminiftration, in fixing the poor to ſome ſettled 
reſidence; finding m-ans for their employment; and eſtabliſh- 
ing ſome common fund for their ſupport. Accordingly, the 
edict above-mentioned ordained, that all the beggars, whether 
in health or 1cxncils, of the one and the other ſex, ſhould, 
from thence forward, be confined, in one general hoſpital ; to 
be emploved in ſuch works and manufactures, as ſhould be 
ſultable to their abilities. 

For the due government ot this eftabluhment, the promrer 
proiſiaent, and freeuenr general of the Parliament, for the 
time being, were appointed the chicis, to be aſſiſted by a 
certain number of directors therein nominated, to whom and 
to their ſucceſſors, during lite, was granted all power and au- 
thority, for the direction, adminiſtration, police, and correction 
of the poor, confined in the hoſpitals, excluſively and inde- 
pendantly of any other direction of the police of the city, or 
zreve of Paris; the King declaring himſelf, to be the pro- 
tector of this royal foundation, as it is there called: and, for 
the reception of ſuch poor, as were thus to be confined, his 
Majeſty granted ſeveral houſes and ſcites of ground, within or 
near adjoining to Paris, particularly two large buildings, the 
one called the brceſtre, the other the jalpetriere, on which 

' hers were to he dependant; and all to be comprized 
the common appellation of the General Hoſpital. 


Toward; 
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Towards the maintenance of theſe, the cdist alligned over 
all the rights, profits, and TEVCNUCS, appertaining to ſcvetal 
other charitics; declaring, that, fur the future, every gitt 
and legacy, given by decd or will, in general word, to the 
uſe of the poor, ſhould be deemed as given to this hofpitat : 
for whoſe benefit alſo charity-boxes ſhould be fixed up, and 
collections made in all churches and public places, It further 
enjoins, that every community, both ſecular and regular, oi 
either ſex, ſhould tend an annual pilt to this charity. That, 
on every contract or leaſe made with the government, the 
contractors ſhould advance a certain ſum towards it. That 
part of all forfeitures and condemnations, incurred by any 
miſdemeanors ; as alſo a part of all goods and merchandiſes, 
confiſcated by law, ſhould be appropriated to its uſe. That 
every magiſtrate, upon his admiſſion into any office of ſove- 
reign juriſdiction, or into any of the ſubordinate courts, 
erected at Paris; as allo all perſons taking up their freedom, 
in any companies of the arts and myiterics within the city, 
ſhould previouſly give ſome alms to this charity; of which 
they ſhould produce a receipt, before they be admitted : this 
afterwards by a ſubſequent edict was fixed to a certain rated 
tax on each office, according to its rank and degree. 

Beſides theſe public contributions, the poor themiclves arc 
to be inſtrumental to their own ſupport, out of the profits of 
their {kill and induſtry ; to which purpoſe, the directors arc 
empowered to ſet up any ſpecies of manufacture, within the 
hoſpital, and to fell them, free from all duties, or from being 
viſited by the officers of the cuſtoms ; and for the better 
learning and completing ſuch manutactures, every company 
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of arts and Myfieries is obliged to ſend two of their body, to 
tr {iriiet the young children that are confined, according as 
they may be apt and diſpoſed to learn: theſe aſſiſtants, hav- 
ing ſerved ſix years, and the children having been taught ten 
years, may afterwards go out of the hoſpital, and enjoy the 
freedom of exerciing their reſpective trades, in any part of 
Paris, without other qualification than that of producing a 
certificate of their ſervice, as above, from the directors. 
Laſtly, the hofrital is diſcharged ſiom the payment of all 
cuties, on the entry of their neceſſaly provitens ; which are 
allowed to be brought, free from the tolls on rivers, or patſage- 
money over bridges: with the privilege alſo of a certain 
meature of wine, and of fiit, clear from the king's duty; 
and a free gift of a quantity of wood for firing, to be cut 


from any of his Majeſty's foreſts, neareſt to Paris, as can beſt 
be ſpared. 
he edit, having ordained. theſe proviſions for the poor, 
within the hoſpital, ſtrictly forbids any either to aſk or to give 
alms without doors, either publicly or privately ; except to the 
I ict Dieu, and ſome other charitable foundations therein enu- 
merated; and, at the concluſion, by way of appendix, are 
znncxed the rules to be obſerved by the perſons appointed to 
muperviſe, and execute all the neceſfary duties, for the due 
order and regulation of # large a community, 
The King having thus far given his royal ſanction to the 
work, the reſt remained to he accompliſhes ww the magiſtrates, 
ho firſt propoſed this public inſuitatlon. Who accordingly, 
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When every thing was prepared, notice was given i a. 
the churches at Paris, that, on ſuch a day, being the yth oi 
May 1657, theſe houſes would be opened, for the recepti.:1 
of all kind of poor, who wanted cither relief or emylov- 
ment; and would voluntarily enter therein; at the ſame time. 
the magiſtrates, by the public cryer, {orhid the poor to beg 
or aſk alms at any place, or from any perſons whatioever ; 
8 
Paris, and tefuſed voluntarily to cnter into the hof, ital, har 
they ſhould be compelled by force, unlet they unmcdiately 
departed to the places of their proper ſettlements. 

The city now began to have a different appearance to what 
it had betore ; the greateſt part of the beggars, unwilling to 
be confined, thought fit to leave Paris, and retire to the places 
of their birth ; the only legal ſettlement that could then be 
obtained in France; others betook themſclves to ſome in- 
duſtrious means of gaining their ſubſitlence; and the infirm 
conſented to be ſhut up, and accept of what was to be pro- 
vided for them by the eſtabliſhment : this was all done, ar 
it were, in an inſtant, by only ſending a company of archers, 
whoſe functions I have already deſcribed, through the ftrects, 
to take up ſuch as publicly tranſgreſſed the orders t!:t had 
been notified; fo that out of this great computed number of 
40,000 beggars, there were no more than 5000 that came 
at firſt to take ſhelter in this hoſpital, though their numbers 
have ſince been increaſed to ſome thouſands more, and the 
buildings in proportion enlarged for their reception. 

I muſt juſt take notice, that the government of this hof 
pital is divided, as is uſual in all charitable foundations, into s 

I 2 ſprites! 


giving warning to all ſuch poor, that were not inhabitants ct 
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ipiritual and temporal adminiſtration ; and that by the King's 
dcclaration of 1673, the archbiſhop of Paris is named to be 
one of the chiefs, jointly with the firſt preſident and the at- 
torney general; but as all the rules and orders concerning their 
ſpiritual affairs, are agreeable to the doctrine and ceremonies 
of the Romiſſi religion, it is totally unneceſſary for me to en- 
ter into any account of it. 

The temporal adminiſtration, being entruſted to the three 
chiefs, and a certain number of aſſiſtants, and their ſucceſſors, 
as above-racntioned ; it has been uſual, upon the deceaſe of 
aiy director, to clect another in his ſtead, who is preſented 
to the Parliament, where he takes an oath faithfully to ad- 
miniſter the duties of his office, and the diſtributions of the 
monies belonging to the poor. 

It is time now to give ſome account in what manner this 
adminiſtration is at preſent carried on, with regard to the 
numbers admitted, and the expence of maintenance. 

The brce/tre, which is the general workhouſe for the men, 
is at a little diſtance on the Welt from Paris; the antiquatics 
pretend it is ſo called, by a corruption from its original name 
of by Cheſter, given to it by the Engliſh, who built it as an 
out-guard, when they were in poſſeſſion of Paris; be this as 
it will, one part of it is now deſtined for the reception of idle 
and duorderly youths, who being without, or having deſerted 
their parents, are taken in to be inſtructed and employed in ſe- 
yeral forts of manuſaQures, according to their talents, more 
particularly, in weaving the linen and cloth neceſſary for their 
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ſturdy beggars, and the puniſhment of ſuch diſorderly people, 
as the magiſtrates of the city think fit to commit to hard la- 
bour, who, according to their crimes, are to receive the diſ- 
cipline and correction they deſerve. Another part, called /z 
maiſon de force, is likewiſe uſed as a priſon for all inferior 
perſons that are taken up by the King's /e/tre de cache, for 
offences againſt the government; and allo to ſerve as a jail, 
for the ſupernumerary criminals, when there 15 not room ſuf- 
ficient for their confinement in the public priſons of the city, 
Beſides theſe, there are apartments deſtined as an hoſpital, in 
the nature of Betlilem in London, for the confinement of 
madmen, with guards to attend them. The whole number 
of men and boys, contained in this houſe, either for inctruc— 
tion, correction, or confinement, together with the ofticcrs 
and ſervants, generally amount to about four thouſand. 
There is another large building, dependant on this, ſituated 
within the walls of the city, called /a pr/z-, for the taking in 
of the poor charitv-boys ; where they are admitted from the 
age of five to LEN, 00 wiratever pariſh, Province, Or Natio!: 
they belong, provided the curate of any paiith in the city, 
doth but certifv, that fi:ch child is an obyect of charity, and 
deſtitute of all other mcans ot maintenance and education. 
; as heewile 
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Here they are inſtructed in reading and writing 
in teveral forts of manufactures oi kniiling and Weaving , 
their number is generally between thirtcen and fourteen hiun- 
dred, divided into ſeveral ſchools and claftes, forme intended 
to ſerve ſuch handycrafts-men as may be willing to take ap- 
prentices from lience; others are put ont to ſervice; and 
others returned to the parens | 
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ritable foundations of the like nature, in which about two 
or three hundred boys are maintained in ſeparate houſes 
Ine is culled {5 enfars rouges, or red-coat boys ; the other 
los enfans dv wal Elprit, or children of the Holy Ghoſt ; 
who ar tre the church chant, and ſuch other offices as 
are rechnted teh periormed by boys aſſiſting the prieſt at the 
altar: they are likewiſe employed to carry tapers at funerals, 
and other rejinioue proceſhions. 

Herc it wil he proper to take notice, that the foundling-hoſ- 
pita] at Paris, though it be in a great meaſure maintained and 
jupported by dittinct charitable donations, yet is a part of the 
general hoſpital, being incorporated and united to it by the 
edict of the 15th of Auguit 1760, and accordingly, the ex- 
poſed and deſerted children of both ſexes, before they are 


ſent into the provinces to be nurſed, and after they are 


brought from thence to be farther maintained and educated, 
are entitled to an aid and ſupport from this general fund. 
"The infants therefore that are taken, at the grate of what is 
called the hoſpital des enfans trouves, or foundling-hoſpital, 
erected in the heart of the city, near the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, arc, for the time they continue there, which is about 
two or three days before they are ſent into the country, main- 
tained at the expence of the general hoſpital ; and the boys, 
when brought back, at the age of five or fax, are ſent to 
another building, in the ſuburbs of Saint Antoine ; and the 
girls to the ſalpetriere, to be educated and brought up under 
the ſame adminiſtration. In this college, as it is called, of 
Saint Antoine, there are generally about four or five hundred 
euths. But I ſhall preſently offer ſome farther obſervations 


ON 


74 
on this particular charity of the foundling-hoſpital, when I 
come to conſider it diſtinctly and ſeparately by itſolf. 

The other principal building of the general hoſpital, de- 
ſtined for the reception of the female tex, is called the he 
triere, from the manufacture of ſalt-petre being formerly car- 
ried on there. Belonging to this, there is firſt of all the 
court called Notre Dame de pre, in which arc taken all the 
pariſh-girls of Paris, that are poor and detiitute, being re— 
commended as above by the ſeveral curates ; and to theſe is 
added, the continual ſupply of the female toundlings, tent 
from their nurſcs in the country, as I hae {uit now men- 
tioned : theſe girls are firſt taught their pravers and catechiſin. 
and to read and write : they are afterwards indructed aid 
employed, ſome to knit, and do plain work or embroidery ; 
and others to weave the linen and cloth neceſſary for their 
apparel, or the uſe of the houſe. There is a particular circum - 
{tance attending theſe girls, which cannot be mentioned with. 
out pity or deteſtation; being generally about $00 in number. 
they are ranged together in two long apartments, Working in- 
deed at their needles, but covered with the itch ; a diiterpe! 
ſo univerſally ſpread amongſt them, that fo fure as a child is 
brought in, ſo ſurely it catches it. Whether this be owing 
to contagion, or to low nouriiiment and want of excrcitc, 
they have not yet found any means of eradicating it. 

Another part of the building 1s deſtined as a houſe of cor- 
rection, for all idle beggars, pilterers, and looie diſorderly 
vrottututes, from vhence, after having made an atonement. 
E hard labour ſor ſome limited time, they are either diſ- 
arged, being firſt marked on the ſhouhder with a hot iron, 
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or che ſent out of the kingdom to people their colonies in 
America. It is from the dread of being brought by the ex- 
empts of the hee to this hoſpital, that the ſtreets of Paris 
are free from all ſuch night-walkers as impudently ſwarm in 
the ſtreets of Lond: 

lierte is alſo a mala de fare, or ſtrong priſon, for ſuch as 
by their crimes deter. e confinement for he: and ſome other 
apartments, Which terve 45 infirmarics tor paralytics, ideots, 
and mad-women. It is again with hortor, I mention another 
circumſtance attending the manner of treating theſe unhappy 
lunatics; for as morc are taken in than the number of cells 
can contain, the ſupernumcrary ones are chaincd to bulks in 
the open courts, without any iheds to cover them, or beds to 
lie on; expoted night and day to the open air, in winter as 
wel as ſummer ; for which they, who look after them, make 
no other excuſe, but that pcople under ſuch a calamity, are 
inſenſible of the inclemency of the weather. 

This building, called the fa/petrierc, is the largeſt belong- 
ing to the general hoſpital, as it has, from time to time, 
been augmented ; and divided into ſeparate courts, to ſerve 
as ſchools for the children, workhouſes for the grown up, and 
infirmaries for the fick ; beſides lodgings for all the officers, 
nurſes, and aſſiſtants; and at this time contains all together 
near 7000 perſons. 

The adminiſtrators of this hoſpital, as they are uſually 
called, hold a general board every Wedneſday and Saturday, 
to take in the accounts from the ſeveral wards, of the num- 
bers employed and relieved ; to hear the complaints of ſuch 
who want redreſs ; and to examine all propoſals for the œco- 


nomy 
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nomy of the whole. For the better inſpection of cach de- 


* * 1 
partment, they divide themtelves into three committees; the 


FN for purchaſing ef corn, wang ſheep, . to ſupply the 
houſe, The ſccond for the diff; ation of the pProvihons, 1730 


je finding of cloaths and med. 5855 ; ind ally for Javing in 
. = L * 3y 15 g 1 * : 
1 {uthc'o1 ſtock of Mol, hemp, flax, and other mate ts 


manufacture. And the lait for the examination of 1 
relating {9 the revenues and expences of the eſtabllſli- 


eil the neceſſaries of bread, meat, peaſe, Cc. arc pro- 
viacd in a large building, called the f{c:5/94 ; where people 
are employed in the butchery, brewing, batting, and pre- 
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paring \ 2atever may be wanting for the duly conſumption ©: 


all the ſeparate houſes. Each poor being allowed rather more 
than one pound of bread every day; two ounces of mcat every 
other day; and in the intermec:ate ones a proportionable 
quantity of peaſe or beans, Theſe accounts are ſettled in fo 
exact a manner, that at one view may be ſcen, the num- 
ber to be maintained, and the quantity delivered at cach 
houſe. Therefore that 1 might be informed with certainty, 
I examined the account at the office itſelf, and found, that. 
at the time of my enquiry, the numbers in cach houſe, and 
the quantity of bread then delivered, were as follow, 
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Pounds of 
Names of Houſes. 7 of Bread 
* per diem. 


Biceſtre, = «23670 5027 
Salpetriere, = - 6835 8840 


Ly FIC, =o. +; 6. "1420 1819 
Enfans Rouges,. - — 100 130 
Enfans de St. Eſprit, = - - - 127 160 
New-born Foundlings, - - - 1080 110 
Foundlings at St. Antoine, = - - 640 680 
The Scipion, - = = = = = 65 962 
Extraordinaries, =- = - - = —_—_ 25 
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Thus we perccive, that the numbers, which, at the firſt 
inſtitution of this charity, were only 5000, are now increaſed 
to more than double, and we muſt ſuppoſe the revenues for 
their ſupport have been proportionably enlarged : for let us 
eſtimate the expence of maintaining the above number of 
12,868 perſons at ſix-pence per diem each, including all 
charges for ſalaries and wages, which, I was told, was fixing 
it at the Joweſt computation, yet even at this rate the expence 
will be about 117,419 pounds 10 ſhillings a year, In order 
therefore to ſupport this increaſed number, an additional al- 
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lowance has been made by ſeveral ar; 0s de cunſcils, of wine and 
ſalt, duty free; and ſubſequent edicts have eſtabliſhed a tax of 
four ſols a day on every hackney or hired coach at Paris, and 
a certain ſhare of the profits each night from the opera, play- 
houſes, and other public diverſions : but above all, and which 
indecd is the principal ſupport of the whole, a fund is now 
raiſed from the duties on the entry of proviſions into the city; 
for by ſeveral octroys between the King and the Hotel de wille, 
it was agreed, that the city ſhould reſerve a fifth part from 
the royal duties payable on the entry of wines, brandies, and 
other liquors, and of cattle, fowls, game, and other provi- 
ons ; and of hay, wheat, and other ſorts of grain; and as 
this fifth part amounts generally to 3,200,000 livres, or 
139,000 pounds ſterling per annum, a moiety of it has for a 
long time fince been appropriated to the general hoſpital, 
which moiety accordingly produces 69,500 pounds each year 
towards its maintenance; and the reſt of the expence is de- 


frayed by the other incomes ariſing from the taxes, fines, con- 
tributions, and charitable donations before-mentioned : add to 


theſe, the no inconſiderable profits, which may be ſuppoſed to 
be gained, by the employment of the poor, and the ſale o. 
their manufactures; notwithſtanding all which, this cor- 
poration is ſaid to be coniiderably in debt, and not without 
tome ſurmiſes of embezlements made by thoic who are con- 
cerned in the adminiſtration. 

I muſt obſerve, that ſome time after this general hotpita! 
was eſtabliſhed at Paris, a declaration was publiſhed, dated in 
June 166 , to enjoin the erecting the like eſtabliſhment in 
all the great cities and towns throughout the kingdom, 

| K 2 wherein 
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wherein ail the poor that were natives, or had lived for the 
1c of one year in thoſe diſtricts, were to be confined and 
prevented from wandring into other parts; and this ſeems at 
preſent to be the general ſyſtem in France for the maintenance 
of their poor: concerning vchich I have been more particular 
in making my enquiries, upon being ip formed, that ſeveral 
treatiſes have lately been publiſhed in Lon o, ro amending 
ſuch a general method of maintaining our poor, as preferable 
to the proviſions which our ancient favs had eſtahliſhed by 
parochial aſſeſſinents. Whercas at the 
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that their poor iniglit! 
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„e maintained, as in England, by pa- 
rochial aſteſſmente; and I may appeal to a multitude of new 
edicts, doctiritigns, arrats of councils, and errets of Parha- 
nent, that have been publiſhed, tince the erecting of theſe 
general Work-houfes, all complaming in the preambles, of 
the incrcaſe of vagrants, and the maltiplicity of poor un- 
provided tor, 1otwithitanding thouic eftabliſhments : ſo that I 
cannot help refering back to the obſervation I have hinted at 
more than once before, I mean, that the police of every 
country is beſt regulated, when the execution of it is divided 
into ſeparate and diſtinct departments: for beſides the dith- 
culty of directing and governing fo large an inſtitution, and 
the preventing it from being converted into a private job; we 
mult confider the ſatal vi-jeAion to ſuch a plan, ariſes from 
the numbers to be contained therein being unlimited, whilſt 
there can be on a limited revenue to ſupport them: this ac- 
ars, which infeſt the ſtrects of 
Paris, 
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Paris, notwithſtanding the rigorous m-thods of enforcing fe] 


laws, as I have before mentioned ; for as tlicir hotoicg) 
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hold only a certain number, it is fu; 
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magiſtrates fend a croud of vag rat: 
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ccted, that as faſt as the 
3 to be admitted at one 
door, the adminiſtrators let out as many at another. Thus 
far I have taken the liberty to point out the inconvenience 
theſe gencral eſtabliſhments, Which have been ditcovered from 


practice and experience, the beſt leſſon to learn by; but I 


mutt remember the delign of this treatite is only to deſbrihe 
the p:/ice of a foreign country, and leave the uſe that way be 
made of it in our own, to the deciſion of other 

I ſhall now therefore proceed to vive an woot of the ro- 
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gulations preſcribed at the foundlina-hoifätihat Paris, tor th 
care and ſuſtenance of the young deſerted childhen ft!“ 
This is indeed a ſpecies of charity, which defervis the ute 
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country, 17 being preſerved to grow up te mitts, are ite 
motives Gr compaſſion and {If interett, Gi price charity 
and of public policy united torether, as ought d its the 
legiſlature, as well as individuals, not only to eco! 
factors, but to direct the bene fiction, in uch a ena 
may beſt prevent the evil, and procure the nen nt i in 
tended by ſuch an inſtitution. 


The edict of 1670, bctore-mentioned, TY ESD ee 
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charity at Paris to the gencral hoſpital, cone ic te! 
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lame time to be a hod corporate of itſelf, viith erte 
ceive benciactions, to buy and to 163], or. ins, t. 11 
ſubſilted before Only by charitable donations; . 
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1.793 
and protection of the Parliament of Paris, who, by frequent 
ariets of their court, had ordained ſome annual contributions 
to be made towards it hy the magiſtrates under their juriſdic- 
tion; and reciting allo huw advantageous it might be to the 
ſtate to bring vp ſuch chilicen to be ſoidiers or manufacturers, 
or to be tent abroad to people their colonies. The King 
therefore confirms all thoſe former donations and legacies to 
be valid and good, as if the ſaid hoſpital had been before eſta- 
bliſhed by his letters patent; and then makes a grant of ſeveral 
ſums, amounting together to 24,000 livres, or 892 pounds 
10 ſhillings ſterling, to be annually paid out of his domains 
near Paris, for its better ſupport. From this foundation, the 
revenues nave increaicd by fubi. quent donations and legacies, 
and are continually aſſuted by voluntary beneſactions, and the 
profits ariſing from an annual lottery, the King authoriſes to 
be drawn for its benetit, The reſt is ſupplied out of the funds 
of the general hoſpital ; four of whoſe directors are to ſerve 
in this for the ſpace of three years by rotation, unleſs there 
be a neceſſity, for the good of the charity, of continuing any 
of them tor a longer time, aſſiſted always by the firſt preſident 
and attorney general of the Parliament of Paris; and a re- 
ciever to be choſen by them, who is to render an account of 
the receipts and payments within three months after the ex- 
piration of every year, to the board of the general hoſpital. 
There are ſome tew regulations from the council of ſtate, for 
the better execution of the above edict, exhorting the admi- 
niſtrators to uſe diligence, in collecting what ſhall be given to 
the charity; to build or repair what houſes may be neceſſary ; 
to regulate the expences both for the children and the ſervants 


that 


47 
that are to attend them; and laſtly, to viit every week. the 
regiſtry, where the names of the children are entered, and to 
examine it by the regiſtry kept by the commiſſarics. 

From hence it may be neceſſary to obviate a miſtaken no- 
tion, which I find ſome at London have conceived, that 
all children may be admitted into the foundling-hofpital at 
Paris, without any queſtions aſked, or formality required at 
the delivery; whereas there mult be firſt of all an information 


given to one of the exempts of the pcie, of every child that 


is left to be offered to this charity; which exempt is imme- 
diately to notify to the commiſſary of the quarter, that there 
is a child expoſed in ſuch a place, or born in ſuch a houſe, 
deſtitute of ſuſtenance. The perſon who gives the infornma- 
tion, muſt declare whether it be an expoſed intant, whole 


parents are unknown, or whether it be the child of any poor 


parents, who defire to relinquith it to the care of the hol- 
pital ; if it be in the latter circumſtance, a regiſtry oi its 
baptiſm muſt be produced, with its name, and a particular 
mark by which the child may be known, in cafe it be after— 
wards reclaimed ; if the parents are unknown, that ciroum- 
circumſtance is noted down, that it may be chriſtned atter- 
wards : of all which the comtniſſary enters a note in a regiſtry 
he keeps for this purpoſe, the copy of which mult be corried 
with the infant to the grate of the hoſpital ; where, upon the 
billet's being produced, the child is taken in. This is what 
is meant by the above order of council, that the directors 
ſhould examine every weck the regiſtry at the hoſpital, by the 


regiltry ct the commuſſarics, 
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E:-nt or ten children arc thus admitted almoſt every 24. 
hours; and many of them brought in the middle of the 
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crown, which is lets than haif a crown Engliſh, a month for 
Cacn; u; on tie demiſe of any one, ſhe again applys to come 
plete the number. For tis purpoſe there are twenty officers, 
called moneys, which, in Engliſh, may be called leaders or 
conductors, whole employment is to enquire at all the vil- 
lages, within certain particular cantons, within a day's Journey 
diſtance round about the city, for ſuch nurſes as may be 
proper and willing to undertake the duty, Theſe are brought 
up to Paris, once or twice a week in waggons, to receive the 
children and carry them away. It is likewiſe the mencurs 
bulinels, to viiit from time to time the ſeveral villages, where 
the children are at nurſe ; and to give an account to the di- 
rectors of the ſtate of their health, or of the death of ſuch 
as ihall happen not to ſurvive. And that all the poor parents, 
who have relinquiſhed their children to be brought up in this 
manner, may from time to time be appriſed of their ſtate, 
a public office is erected at Paris, where each parent, giving 
in the name and mark of the child, may, upon payment of a 
certain ſum, be informed to what diſtrict it is ſent to be 
nuricd ; and upon the farther payment of two ſols upon every 


application, 
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app plication, receive intel] igence from time to tune, where 
it be alive or dead. The ſurviving ones are recalled to Paris 
at the age of five or fix years; t the boys to be placed in the 
ſuburbs of St. Antoine, and the girls at the /a/petrirrc, to be 
farther maintained, as before-:nentioned, at the expence of 
the general hoſpital. 

The number of expoſed and de 5080 infants, admitted an- 
nually into this hoſpital, is about 4090, as appears by a me- 
dium taken from their annual accounts, for ſeveral years paſt. 
The number of males taken in each vear generally exceeds 
the number of females ; but not to fill up the page with a 
repetition of the ſame accounts for numbers of years, I ſhall bez 
leave only to ſet down the annual accounts for the three laſt. 
years preceding this, in which I now write, namely, from 


1751 to 1753 incluſive. 


An account of the number of children admitted into the 
foundling hoſpital. 


Hays. Griris. Total Number. 
%%, i ii - 27672 
1752 -. 2046 2081 141127 
17%, i=... (1416 n 4229 


Let us ſuppoſe, that out of 4000 children annual carried 
into the country, which is near the medium as abe, two 
thirds may die during the five years they are deſtined to 
remain at nurſe, which even in that tender age is much be- 
yond the natural courſe; ſo that only 1333 being the remain- 
ing third, would conſtantly be the annual number ſent back 


to Paris ; who being kept at the two hoſpitals before-men- 
L tioned, 
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tioned, until they arrive at the age of twelve years, and ſuc— 
ceeded by the like number cach year, the total number com- 
poſed of all brought in the ſueceſſive years, from five to 
twelve, being teven years, would make the conſtant reſting 
ſtock of children to amount to 9331 ; but of theſe, we will 
ſuppoſe a faith part to dic cvery year, which again is by far too 
great a diminution ; yet even then the conſtant reſting ſtock 
of children ought to be 7465; now greatly then muſt we be 
ſurprized, to find, by the authentic account taken from their 
own books, only 640 boys in the college of St. Antoine, and 
not more than 629 girls at the faſpetriere ; ſo that the reſting 
ſtock of returned ff. undlings appears to be no more than 1240, 
which being deducted from 7405, will make the difference in 
the deſiciencics to be 6225. What tlien are become of theſc? 
are they reclaimed by their parents? or do they perth for want 
of due care? In anſwer to which queſtions, and to obviate the 
reflections which might ariſe trom thence, it was explained to 
me, that as many of the lower claſs of people were induced to 
marry, in order to be excuted from ſerving in the militia ; fo 
when thete have children, which they are unable to maintain, 
they uſually {end them to this hoſpital ; which therefore muſt be 
looked upon, not only as a charity for the care of expoſed and 


deſcrted infants, whoſe parents are unknown; but alſo as the 
public nurſery for the ſuſtenance of poor people's children, who, 


although regiſtered at the office, are often reclaimed from their 
country nurſes by their parents : this accounts, in ſome mea- 
jure, for the ſinall ſtock brought back to the hoſpital at Paris, 
in compariſon of what it might be, according to the above 
computation. The farther difference is ſuſpected to be owing 
to the inſathcient nouriſhment thev receive; as this particular 


charity, 


(683 
charity, as well as the general hoſpital, adopts that prepoſter- 
ous ſiſtem of taking in an unlimited number, whilſt there 1s 
only a limited income for their ſuſtenance. 

I ſhall here take the liberty, to add the account of the births 
in general in the city of Paris, to be compared to the number 
{ent to the foundling hoſpital, in the three laſt years ; the pro- 
portion being near the ſame in all the other years, which I 
Have examined. | 


Total of the births at Paris for three years, namely, from 


1751 to 1753 incluſive, compared with the numbers thereof 
ſent to the foundling hoſpital. 


Births in Numbers thereof” fon! 
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From hence an obſervation immediately occurs, namely, 
that by the medium of the above numbers, near a ſiſth part 
of all the children born at Paris, are ſent to the toundling- 
hoſpital : to this I ſhall preſently make an additional remark. 
Next to this, I am to take notice of that other Chriſtian 
duty, and no leſs public charity, of relieving the fick and 
maimed, incapable of labour, in ſome common hoſpital ; 
wherein all real patients may be admitted, and no excuſe leit 
to thoſe, who beg abroad under counterfeited ailments. Jt 
muſt be acknowledged, that the foundations, endowed for 
this purpoſe at Paris, are larger than ours at London, particu- 
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larly that of the hotel Dieu; a building very improperly ſituated 
in the middle of the city, with regard to air and health, but 
convenient with regard to the eaſe of bringing the patients to 
it. The revenues, upon which this charity is ſupported, are 
indeed very conſiderable, ariſing firſt of all from a large eſtate 
it has in houſes, and ground-rents, in ſeveral parts of Paris ; as 
alſo from a duty raiſed upon wood and coals ; from the toll of 
a bridge contiguous to it, croſs the river Seine; from a part of 
all confiſcations and fines payable for certain offences to this 
hoſpital ; fron a ſhare of the monies paid for all ſorts of pub- 
lic diverſions; and laſtly, from the privilege of felling meat, 
and all forts of fowl and game, during Lent ; which privilege 
they have a liberty to transfer to a certain number of butchers 
and poulterers, who accordingly pay a conſiderable ſum of 
money for it. 

It is difficult to come at a*true ſtate of the revenues of this 
charity, ſince they do not publiſh ſuch accounts of their income 
and expenccs, as are annually printed by the governors of our 
hoſpitals and infirmaries in London. But as they print an ac- 
count of the numbers of patients admitted and diſcharged, we 
may from thence proceed in the fame method of computation 
as I have uſed before, with reſpect to the general hoſpital ; for 
by knowing their numbers, we may nearly gueſs, what muſt 
be the annual income to ſupport them. To this purpoſe, I ex- 
amined the regiſtry of the numbers conſtantly remaining in 
cure each month, in the three preceding years to this above- 
mentioned, namely, from 1751 to 1753 incluſive, and found the 
medium of the totals to amount to 3088 patients, which may 
be ſet down as the uſual reſting ſtock to be maintained; for 
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as faſt as it may be diminiſhed by the deaths, cr the diſcharged, 
it is as continually repleniſhed by the new admitted. An let 
us ſuppoſe, that theſe 3088 patients are relicved at the expence 
of ſix-pence per day each, including the charges of phyſic, 
bedding, phyſicians, ſurgeons, nurſes, and burials, the whole 
amount of the expence would then be, 77 pounds 4 ſhillings 
ſterling, per day, or 28,177 pounds 10 ſhillings per annum. 
And we may ſuppoſe, that the revenues are much larger than 
theſe expences, from the conſiderable profits that are imputed 
to be gained, by thoſe who have the management of them : 
nor can we imagine a lets revenue would be ſufficient for the 
ſupport of ſo general a charity, where any may come, or be 
brought in, without either petition or recommendation, being 
only examined upon their firſt entrance, by the phyficlans or 
ſurgeons in waiting, and, according to their diſternpers, con— 
ducted to the wards deſtined for them. Such às are conta- 


gious are lodged above ſtairs; thor who have the venereal 


malady are ſent to the Z7ce/tre ; and the reſt are laid in beds 
ranged on the right hand and left, in feveral long apartments. 
Here we may behold a horrid ſcene of nutery, for the beds 
being wo few for the numbers admitted, it is common to ſce 
four, or fix, and even eight in a bed together, lying four at one 
end, and four at another; of various dittcmpers ; in ſeveral 
degrees; ſome bad; others worſe ; ſome dying; others dead. 

I find allo, from the ſtated monthly accounts in the three 
years above-mentioned, the medium of the annual numbers 
admitted to be 21823; and the medium of deaths, in the 
ſame term of years, to be 4650; which is about one in five 
of all the admitted. It muſt be mentioned, with honour to 
the 
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he better care ang {kill uſed in our hoſpitals in London, that 
althoagh their foundations are not fo large, yet the annual 
numbers of deaths to the annual numbers taken in, are conſi— 
derably lets in proportion; and certainly the benefit of the 
charity confiits, net in the numbers admitted, but in the 
numbcrs relieve. 

There is a particular regiſtry of the burials in all the other 
hotpitals of the city, namely, at the brceflre, the ſalpetriere, 
the foundlings, ad all the other dependants on the general 
hoſpital; as alſo in the hoſpitals for the incurables, and for the 
blind, called /es g % ht, and for the lunatics, called the 
petites maiſons ; and in the infirmary called the charity, which 
laſt, in the nature of our infirmaries at London, is ſupported 
by the voluntary contributions of the nobility and others ; 
and where the poor patients are relieved in a more proper and 
decent manner, than in any of the others : but the annual 
burials, in all theſe hoſpitals, amount to little more than one 
third of the number of thoſe that are regiſtred in the hotel Drew. 

If, upon the whole, we would compare the proportions of 
the yearly deaths in all theſe hoſpitals, to the total of the 
deaths in general within the city, the ſame obſervation will 
offer itſelf, as I before hinted at, in comparing the births of 
the foundlings, to the general births of children within the 
City : for example, 


Deaths in Whereof die in 


general. the hoſpitals. 
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By the medium of the number of births, as ſtated in page 
3, and of burials, as in the foregoing page, it appears, tha 46 
one fifth of the children born at Paris are ſent to the foundling 
hoſpital ; ſo one third of the people who die at Paris, die in 
an hoſpital. I take this from ſtated accounts printed by au- 
thority ; and leave it to others to give the explanation, or 
draw the inferences that may be ſuggeſted from them. 

From thele reflections on the methods of maintaining their 
poor, and ſupporting their hoſpitals, let us now turn our view 
to the higher ſtations of lite, and examine the methods pur— 
ſaed, for promoting the eaſe and conveniency of the inha- 
bitants in general. 

Here then we are to behold another department of magis— 
trates and officers, compoſed of a priwvit ds meribonds, who 
who is the chief, aſſiſted by four , an attorney ge- 
neral of the King, a recorder, city councellors, a receiver 
gencral, and ſcveral uſhers; who jointly form, what is here 
called, the bureau of the htl de ville, or, in our phraſe, the 
City or Lord Mayor's court. 

The previ? des marchands, notwithſtanding his title, is not 
a member, like our city magiſtrate, of the body over which 
he preſides; nor is he promoted to the office by their election, 
but 1s nominated by the King, and uſually is a perſon belong- 
ing to the robe: his commiſtion is only for two years, though 
it is generally renewed ; fo that it has bcen the cuſtom tor a 
long time paſt, to continue the fame perſon in the prevoſhip, 
until he has ſerved the office for four ſucceſſive terms, or eight 
years: the eſcbevins are elected for four years, by thoſe who 
have ferved the office before, and who, haviig experienced 
the weight of it, muſt be tppoſed beſt to know the qualifi- 
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cations neceflary for that duty , but inſtead of electing all four 
at once, two only are choſen every two years ; ſo that the 
two ſeniors, having ſerved half the time before the new ones 
come in, are. enabled to inftru the new choſen in the nature 
of their office. They are elected out of the notaries, or 
moſt ſubſtantial tradeſmen, provided they were born in the 
city, which is a neceſſary qualification. The eſchevns, re- 
corder, and receiver-gencral, as well as the previ? des mar- 
chands, are all ſworn into their office before the King, and by 
the edict of 1706 are to enjoy all the honours and privileges 
of the nobleſſe. 

To add to the grandeur of theſe city magiſtrates, they are 
attended on ſolemn occaſions, by a horſe-guard of an an- 
cient eſtabliſhment, called the arbaletriers and arquebuſiers of 
Paris, commanded by colonels, captains, lieutenants, &c. 
and ſeem, like our train bands in London, to be exhibited 
rather for ſhow than ſervice. But for the better ſecurity of 
the gates, the boulevard;, or ramparts, and the quays on the 
river, there are three companies of foot-guards of 100 men 
each, in the pay of the prevet des marchands, and dependant 
on the Hotel de ville : theſe are divided into a certain number 
of eſcuades, or ſcouts, compoſed of a ſerjeant, corporal, and 
fve centinels, whoſe duty it is to watch night and day, near 
the ſeveral places above-mentioned, particularly on the quays 
and wood yards ; to prevent all pilterers ; and to take care 
that the perſons, who come to purchaſe wood, be ſerved in 
their turns: they alſo guard the boats, that are loaded with 
merchandize upon the river; befides which, part of them 
are upon guard at the town-houſe, and another at the opera- 
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houſe ; the prev des marchends being the chief manager cf 
that theatre. They likewiſe attend the city magiſtrates in all 
their proceſiions ; and the officer of the guard conſtantly makes 
his return every day to the prov? des marchands. 

The duty of this magiſtrate conſiſts, firſt, in controuling tlie 
accounts of the eſtate and income of the city, ariſing from the 
rents of lands and houſes, the tolls of markets, and the war— 
fage on the banks of the river; and, on the other hand, in de- 
fraying the expences due tor the ſalary of the officers, tlie 
repairs of buildings, the ſupporting the quays and fountains, 
the charges of the opera houſe, and whatever elſe may be 
required for the embcllithment and decoration of the city, cſ- 
pecially on high feſtivals, and folemn occaſions : add to this, 
that as the lieutenant general of the p/zce ſettles the capitation 
to be paid by all the communities of arts and m3 ſterics ; o 
the prevet des marchands ſettles what is p 
dual citizens in their private capacity. Ile is alto ng 
jointly to aſſiſt the receiver of rhe King's revenues, in adjuſi- 
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FRY priatcd for the payment of the in— 


ing the duties that are ap 
tereſt of the contracts of the bite ie; a5 alſo what is al- 
lowed towards the maintenance vt he . toipital, 13 
before-mentioned, 

The next branch orf the office of this city magiſtrate con- 


11{ts, in his having the fole conſervancy of the river Seine, and 


all other navigable rivers falling into it, within the ſpace ot 


thirty leagues on cach tide of Paris: incident to this, he has 
the ſole juriſdiction over the boats and merchandizes navi- 
gated thereon. ; and determines all diſputes between the mai- 
ters of the veſſels and the owners of the goods ; grants licences 
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to the tanners, dvers, and millers, to erect ſtages upon the 
itrcams, to ſerve the purpoſes of their ſeveral trades; and 
takes cognizance of whatever nuſances may ariſe from thence : 
has the direction of all ihe floats of wood that are brought into 
the city; and appoints in what yards, and in what manner, 
they thall be piled tor tute : he iſſues out orders for repairing 
and cleanſing the public fountains, common ſhores, and chan- 
mls, running through any part of the town; and, in genera), 
ali the poits and quays on each fide of the river, within the 
City, are under his juriſdiction, 

In all theſe ſeveral functions, he is aſſiſted by the four che- 
di, Who accordingly divide the duty; the one to look after 
the rents of the eſtates, and the leaſes and repairs of the houtes ; 
the other, to ſettle all the public expences for the ſupporting 
the quays on the rivers, and the pipes and aqueducts of all 
the fountains ; in which they are likewiſe aſſiſted by numbers 
of other inhabitants in the ſeveral quarters of the city, called 
guarteniers ; who are joined alſo by a yet greater number, 
called cinguantinicrs, or fiftieth men, and dixiniers, or tenth 
men, choſen out of the moſt ſubſtantial citizens: theſe do 
not act in a corporate capacity, like the common-council-men 
vi the city of London, but may rather be looked upon as fo 
many inqueſt-men, to give notice to the e/chevins, of all de- 
taults, and want of repairs, or other nuſances, in any matters 
which concern the city magiſtrates to rectify. This inſtitution 
teems to reſemble the anticnt diviſions cf our counties in 
England, into hundreds, half hundreds, tenth, or tything- 
men. In the mean while, it is the more particular duty of 
the city uſhers, to go different rounds every day, to viſit all 
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the veces of the fountains, and the banks of the rivers; and 
to make their report of their ſtate and condition. To this 
purpoſe, the one or other of the e/c/c51/425 attends at the Fete, 
ae ville, every day of the week ; and on every Monday morn- 
ing, the previ! des marchands, attended by theſe, and the other 
magiſtrates of his office, holds a chamber of audience, to decide 
all conteſts, with regard either to the embarking or landing o: 
goods; and the fixing the price of ſale on all proviſions, ac- 
cording to the quantity that arrive by water. But if any cri- 
minal matter ariſes at any of the above places, the /rentenant d. 
police, or the other judges of the chatelct, take immediate cog- 
nizance ; and the previ? des marchands has no right to in- 
terfere. | 

From hence we may obſerve the ſeparate functions of thef- 
two great officers; the one, as a magiſtrate of the chatelet, being 
to ſecure the peace ; the other, as a magiſtrate of the city, to 
promote the conveniency of the inhabitants. Both theſe du- 
ties, I apprehend, are jointly compriſed in the office of Lord- 
mayor of London : but here they being ſeparate, and as two 
juriſdictions, by too nearly approaching each other, are fre- 
quently apt to claſh ; ſo great diſputes have formerly ariſen, be- 
tween theſe two magiſtrates, concerning the extent and boun- 
daries of their reſpective powers; of which it is no farther 
neceſſary for me to take notice, than that the whole was re- 
conciled by the edict of June 1700; which, in allotting to 
cach their particular provinces, preſcribed the rules for ſup- 
plying the city with the chief neceſſary articles of life ; to 
which end, the /zeutenant de police has the juriſdiction over all 
; M 2 | the 
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the proviſions that are brought by land; and the prevgr des 
marchands over what is brought by water carriage. 

Such care being taken, that the city ſhould be ſupplicd 
with proviſions, under the direction of both theſe magiſtrates 
it is an unhappy circunitlance, that their chief difnculty ſhould 
ariſe, in procuring the moit cſtential neceſſary articles of fie 
and water, which cught rather to be attained wit! 
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The procuring a ſuflicient ſupply of fire-wood, as they 
have few, coal-mines 


in France to iupvly the want of it, is 
one of the molt mucrial point 5 of thr pelice in general; 


this purpoſe they are obliged ſtill to keep in force a ET 


of ancicnt oraennanccs for the preſervation of the woods and 


brought the Kingdom, the chief of which are con- 
tained in what is called the great ordonance des eaux et ferrets, 
dated Auguſt 1699, which in ſeveral articles, particularly in 
that under the title of the pY/ice, and conſervation of the 
foreſts, gives directions with reſpect to the kingdom in ge- 


neral, as to the times for felling, the meaſurement of the 


loads and faggots, and the manner of carriage by land or by 


Aoats ; all which are under the juriſdiction of the fable de 


marbre, ſaid to be ſo called from the judges of it anciently fitting 
round ſuch a table: the ſeveral officers under this juriſdiction, 
in the nature of our juſtices in eyre, annually make their vi- 
atations throughout the {ſeveral divifions over which they are 
appointed, to take cogniſance of the Nate and condition of 
all the woods, and the ſervice they may be fit {or, of which 
they make a procels verbal, and take an 
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woods in general, even now greatly thined, might have been 
wholly waſted, as the unlicenſed conſumption for fuck would 
have prevented any from arriving to the full growth to ſerve 
other purpoſes, eſpecially that of the navy. 

To theſe general directions for the manner and time of 
ſupplying the proper proviſion of fire-wood, there are many 
regulations calculated for the particular benefit of this metro- 
polis, relating to the quality, meaſurement, and price of what 
is brought here, and the manner in which the feveral ſpecies are 
to be laid up in ſeparate piles, for the ſworn meaturers to mark 
and make a regiſtry of them; nor muſt any be expoſed to 
ſale, until a ſample of the billets and ſaggots arc thewn to the 
lreutenant di folice, or the previt des marchands, according As 
they are brought, either by land or by water; who are then to 
ſet their price upon them, and which is marked on a band 
role, and tied to each pile or boat load, with an expreſs in- 
hibition, under the ſevereſt penalties, againſt ſelling the ſame, 
for more than the fixed and rated price, ſo marked by autho- 
rity. Another ordonnance, dated January 1724, adds ſeveral 
new articles to theſe, concerning the public hours of ſale, 
or the tranſporting any out of tne city without a particular 
permiſſion: thus vigilant and careful are they obliged to be 
for the preſervation and ſale of a material, whoſe cheapneſs 
er dearneſs muſt in general influence the price of all pro— 
vihons, labour, materials and manufactures. | 

I {hall in ths place add a frw obſervations on the care that 
1s here taken to prevent any accidents by fire, a calamity fo 
frequently terrible in our metropohs, but which rarely hap- 
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and the chan del putiton-walls erected, conformable to 
ſ-veral Of tanie in mch a manner, as may beſt prevent 
the like accident! ; whenvver by chance any houſe or build- 
ing does take w, he ofhicers of the police have a right to 


enter, and ta\iny charge of the whole, ſend immediate no- 
tige to the Bray de pompes, or engine-office, which, by the 
o: donrance of 1722, mull have at leaſt thirty engines, diſtri- 
buted in different parts of the city, as there ſpecified, always 
kept in good repair, with 50 men in their conſtant pay, 
under the name of the gardes des pompes, who, upon the 
alarm given, are forthwith to conduct and play the engines 
at the place required. The quarteniers opening the plugs of 
the fountains, and delivering out the buckets and other 
utenſils, uſually kept at a general ſtore -houſe in each quarter; 
at the ſame time the commiſſaries of the quarter, who keep 
a regiſtry of all the maſons, tylers, and carpenters, with the 
places of their abode, iſſue out ſummons for theſe to repair 
to the houſe that is on fire, which they are bound to obey 
under the penalty of a ſevere fine, aad there to yield the 
aſſiſtance of their ſkill and labour, towards ſuppreſſing the 
fame ; whilſt the gact both of horſe and foot are poſted at 
each end of the ftreet, to prevent any perſons whatſoever from 
entring within their lines, unleſs it be to carry the buckets, 
which are ſupplicd from a general ſtore-houſe in each quarter. 
Thus all idle ſpectators, as well as pilferers and ſharpers, are 
kept out from impeding and embarraſſing thoſe who are im- 
mediately employed in quenching the fire, whilſt the goods 
that are carried out are conducted by a guard to ſome other 


place of ſafety. The proprietor of the houſe, in which the 
accident 
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accident firſt happened, is not only tubjected to a ſevere tine, 
but obliged to pay a pecuniary gratification to the officers of 
the police, who entered his houſe, for their extraordinary duty 
on ſuch an occaſion. 

As the ſupply of water is no leſs material an article tha: 
that of fucl, it is ſurpriſing, that in a city, { well regulated 
in all other reſpects, where no cxpences feem to be fpared 


fer the procuring other conveniences, and where the peopt:: 
are 10 ingenious in contriving the arts aid methods of Pro- 


curing them; it mult, I fay, ſeem heidi; that no other me- 
thods are here practiſed for conveving water to the Inhabitants, 
than by pail--full fold about the ſtreets, as milk is in London. 

"Thoſe who have been ſome time at Paris, muſt have ob- 
ſerved, that the ſtream of the river Seine is frequently trou- 
bled by ſudden great rains, that many boats are ranged on 
each ſide for the conveniency of waſhing linen; and that ſe- 
veral trades, ſuch as dycrs, ſcowerers, and tanners, are eſta- 
bliſhed either on its banke, or in boats fixed in the middle; 
add to this, that it is the ultimate reception of all the 
common ſhores and kennels of the city; for which reaſons 
it mult be ſuppoſcd, that the water in 11 85 places, and at 
particular times, is rendered unfit for ihe common ſervice of 
the houlcs : ther: are a muititade of rules and orders there- 
fore d when, and how Geep, and in what parts of 
the currents, the pails are to be dipt, ſo a5 to take up the ele- 
ment clear from « ny: other inixture ; and when it is fo, it is 
certainly as wholeſome a Water as can he drank, and Proper 
for cvery otic e ot u kamudy; though ſtrangers at their 
fit coming Gebet KC. 2 particular eßect from it. But 
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Or the conveniency of ſuch as may not like this water, or 
„ in Uitant cnrters from the river, there are public foun- 


to erolicd and fupplicd by three great recevoirs, from 
Pries collected together in the country adjoining ; the one 


at a village called % Pre St. Gereats, the other at Rungis, 
and the third from Arceuil : this laſt is eſteemed to be the 
but. It is calculated, that the whole quantity of water from 
theſe three agqueducts, amounts to 111 inches diameter, 60 
of which are deſtined for the royal palaces, and the remain- 
ing 51 are diftributed in pipes to 26 fountains, erected in 
different parts of the city, for public uſe : but as theſe, in 
dry {catons, often fail, therefore, for a ſurer ſupply, two pumps 
or water-engines are fixed in the river near the bridge of 
Nete Dame, which throw up the water, by two pipes, into 
a ciſtern placed on the banks of the river; from whence the 
water is again pumped up through two other pipes, of fix 
inches dtamcter cach, into a veccbeir ſuſtained on the top of 
one vi the houtes on the bridge, being 60 feet high, as they 
pretend, from the common level of the water; and from 
tence it is diſtribated, in ſmall pipes, to 16 other fountains 
in different parts of the city; ſo that there are in all 42 
fountains. But as the fountains, ſupplied by the ſprings, 
oiten fall; and as thoſe, ſupplied from the river, are ſome- 
tines able to the fame fate, cither by the lowneſs of the 
liream, or by its being rendered foul, or obſtructed in winter 
by ice, ere is a communication between the pipes of all the 
Hundi My the means of plugs fixed in the ſeveral rece- 
ofs; bo w hich hey can mutually afford their contributions 
to ONE another, upon a want in any paritcular quarter. When 
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all the fountains ſul, the only reſource mult be by going 
to the river itſelf. The price of water, either drawn from 
the river or the fountains, is in proportion to the diſtance of 
the places at which it is fold, and is generally from one ſol 
and a half to two ſols for the vue, as it is called, or carriage 
of two pails-full. It may be imagined, that no inconſidecablo 
number of people are employcd in thus carrying about what 
is ſo univerſally wanted ; and it is extraordinary to ſee what 
due order and diſcipline they obſerve, by filling in their turns, 
and giving way to each other, agreeably to many ordon- 
nances that have paſied to this purpoſe : he therefore that 
would propole any other method of conveying water into the 
houſes, mult previoutly point out fome other means of ſub- 
ſiſtance for the numbers of people who at preſent gain their 
livelihood by this method. 

But 1 am to rcetaark, that this city not only ſuffers ſometimes 
an inconvenience from the want of water, but is equally ſub- 
ject, on the other hand, to a contrary inconvenience, by too 
great an inundaticn : after long winter rains, or the melting 
of the ſnows carly in the ſpring, the river Seine, and the others 
running into it, are apt to ſwell to ſuch a height, as to over- 
flow their banks; by this, the regular courſe of the naviga- 
tion 1s interrupted, and conſequently, the city debarred from 
the ſupply of thoſe proviſions that are uſually brought to it 
by this channel; nor is this all, for the water riſing beyond 
its common level, naturally fills the common drains of the 
ſtreets and houſes, and overflows into the cellars and yards, 
that are below the level, with the water thus riſen. Nor is 


. this overflowing for a ſhort time only, like what proceeds from 
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the high tudes at London, which retire upon the reflux, but 
continues here as long as the rains that occaſion it. I was a 
witneſs to all this in the month of Much in 1751, when the 
Seine, by a few days exceſſive rains, roſe to the height of 
twelve yards perpendicular from its ordinary level, as it is 
now marked on one of the arches of the pont royal, on which 
there are ſeveral memorandums of its having rifen in like 
manner as high, and even higher, in former years, particu- 
larly in the year 1740. At ſuch times as theſe, much de- 
pends upon the vigilance, ſagacity and conduct of the Heu- 
tenant de police, whoſe duty muſt be doubled in procuring 
proviſions by land-carriage, when the ſupply by water is thus 
interrupted : thei: are the uſual times, as tradition informs 
us, of tumults and 1a{urrections; for ſince the people are 
made to depend upon their magiſtrates for a ſupply of their 
wants, they have a right to complain when a deficiency hap- 
pens; and will do ſo, even though the magiſtrates are no 
ways the cauſe of it. They that would command in fair 
weather, mult take to the helm in foul; the crew then have a 
right to demand their labour and ſkill, in lending a helping 
hand to ſave a finking veſſel. Here, to carry on the alluſion, 
might add a remark, that the weaker the veſſel, the more 
neceſſity there is of keeping a good look out: I mean by 
this, that the more weak the principles are, upon which a 
government is founded, the more ſtrict muſt be the diſcipline 


to ſupport it: this perhaps may account for the better execu- 


tion of the alice at Paris; and excuſe, if any thing can ex- 
vaſe, the greater neglect of it in London. 


Whilſt 
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Whilit it is the duty of the magiſtrates to be thus vigilaut 
in procuring a ſuthcient ſupply of the above-mentioned ge- 
neral neceſſaries, it is no leſs their care to ſettle the price, 
and regulate the diſtribution of all other proviſions of life; 
which proviſions, nevertheleſs, are charged with a duty upon 
their entry, either by land or by water. A circumſtance to 
contrary to good policy, cannot be mentioned with any re- 
commendation, fince it 1s evident, that a tax upon the ne- 
ceſſary proviſions of life, mult, in the end, prove a tax upon 
induſtry, and a burthen upon trade. To obviate this evil as 
much as poſſible, and prevent the ſellers from raiſing their 
demands beyond the proportion of the tax they pay, theſe 
magiſtrates have a power to ſettle the price of proviſions 
proportionably to the natural plenty, and the duty impoſed ; 
and to this purpoſe officers are appointed, ſuch as mealſurers 
of corn, inſpectors of meat, &c. Whoſe diſtinét dutics conſiſt 
in examining and certitying, that the ſeveral proviſions, offered 
to ſale, are juſt and conſormable, in goodneſs and meaſure, 
to the price which is fixed upon them; which being ſettled 
according to the quantity expoicd to ſale, and the duty that 
is levied, is from thence called / frix 72.4; w which all 
ſellers are bound to conform. And in order to procure them 
to be brought into the city at as cheap a rate as poſlible, 
numbers of ordonnances have paſſed againſt all foreſtallers, re- 
craters and engroflers ; which are much better executed than 
our obſolete laws intended for the ſame purpoſe in England. 
Beſides which, there is an expreſs prohibition for any per- 
ſons to purchaſe out of Paris, within the diſtance of ten 
leagues of it, any corn or grain deſtined for the conſumption 
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of the city; by vic ineans all the proprietors within thac 
ſpace, by not being able to fell their corn upon the ſpot, are 
obliged to bring it to the public markets, where the greatneſs 
of the quantity naturally tends to diminiſh the price: agrec- 
ably to the ſame police, thoſe who deal in the ſale of any 
other proviſions whatloever ; are not only obliged to bring 
the ſame to market, but to expoſe the whole publicly to 
view: the different markets being ſo regulated, as not only 
to have the days, but the hours, fixed for the ſale of each 
ſort of proviſions ; nor can any one, wir buys in order to 
retale again at iecona- hand, purchaſe the quantity he wants, 

efore ten of the clock on cach market-day, in order that 
the choice and preference may be given to all houſe-keepers, 
who buy fer their own ule. 

Aſter reciting theſe regulations, I have here ſet down the 
preſent price of the chief neceſſaries, as now fold at the 
common markets at Paris, which being compared to the price 
for which the func kind of proviſions are fold in London, a 
judgment may be forined, which city has the advantage in 
point of cheapnets in theſe main articles, allowing for the 
different value of money, in proportion to its greater plenty 
and ſcarcity in either kingdom. At Paris, for example, in 


this preſent month of March 1754, the prices are as follow: 


Wheat 
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Wheat per ſetierr = = = = 
% TT 14 
$ Oats ditto, - - - = = = 
Hay per load. 
Bread, firſt tort, per 1b. 


— = 25 — — 
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Ditto, ſecond, = = =- = — — 3 
Beet Ser ib. = nt non ont :P] 
Veal ditto, - - = = = = = — — 9: 
0/ô§ê5¹§ÜCtñ ] ͤ K ĩ ĩð oe. Je. 
—... yd ̃ d ĩ̃ĩ ß ĩͤ [ 
Fire- wood, in billets called bcrs de cn, 1 | 

hity-two in cach load. - { by e 
Ditto ful per Mean, 17 — 12 
Faggots per hundred. 12 — 10 


Were I now to proceed to an account of the price of la- 
bour, waich is generally determined by the price of provi- 
tions, 


* A ſetier of wheat or rye, Paris meaſure, contains 12 buſhe!s, and 
2 buſhel weighs 20 pounds; fo that a tier is 240 pounds, A quarter 
of corn, London meaſure, contains 8 buſhels, and a buſhcl weighs 60 pounds; 
ſo that a quarter is 480 pounds; conſequently, à quarter of corn, London 
meaſure, is equal to two ſetiers, Paris meaſure. 

A ſetier of oats, Paris meaſure, contains 24 buſhcls, fo called; though 
in fact, cach contains only half a buſhel, wheat meaſure. One of theſe half 
buſhels contains 4 picotins, and each picotin, 2 litrens. Lo reduce this to London 
meaſure, we may compute 2 {trons to make one quartern, and 4 Picctins to 
make one peck, &c. 


| A load of hay at Paris conſiſts of 100 birtes or truſſes. Each Lotte 
vavſt weigh 12 pounds. 
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tions, and recite the ſeveral edicts and ordonnances, which 
regulate the price of all commodities and manufactures 
throughout the kingdom, it would exceed the bounds to 
which I am at preſent confined, I ſhall theretore only take 
notice of the p//ce of this city with regard to the rules and 
regulations for the make and ſale of all commodoties which 
are under the influence of its juriſdiction. 

We may imagine, that in ſo abſolute a government as this 
of France, the greateſt part of their trade is ſubject to mo- 
nopolics, or the direction of communities with excluſive pri- 
vileges of exerciſing their ſeveral arts and myſteries ; accord- 
ingly, we may find no leſs than 124 companies eſtabliſhed at 
Paris, created by letters patent, there being fcarce any art, 
myſtery, or occupation, but what has its particular company; 
of which ſix are generally diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the 
title of the great companies, or corps des marchands ; namely, 
the drapers, druggiſts, mercers, ſkinners, hatters, and goldſmiths; 
no perſon can exerciſe any trade belonging to any one of the 
communities, without firſt being made free of it, the qua- 
liſcation to which, purſuant to the general edict of March 
1673, mult be his having ſerved an apprenticeſhip, and his 
having paſſed an examination as to his ſkill and knowledge in 
the buſineſs he would ſet up: theſe local qualifications would 
be too reſtrictive, were it not allowed to compromiſe the want 
of them by a ſum paid for the purchaſe of the freedom, 
which is the more neceſſary at Paris, where the communities 
are divided into ſo many diſtin& branches, that a man is 
oftentunc» obliged to be of three or four companies, in order 
to enable him to carry on the whole of the buſineſs relative to 
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one. All cheſe communities are governed, not only by the 
rules annexed in their letters patent, but by ſuch particular 
bye-laws as they may think proper to conſtitute amongſt them- 
ſelves, for preventing of thoſe frauds and deceits, which might 
be injurious to the credit of their manufaQures. To prevent 
which, the ordonnance of 1669 directs, that the maſters 
and wardens of the ſeveral companies ſhould make their vi- 
ſitations among{t all concerned in the ſame myſtery, to ſee 
that every ſpecies of their manufactures an:wer to the ſtandard 
preſcribed, and the marks that arc put upon them: the pe— 
nalties are very exemplary upon all perſons preſuming to put 
counterfeit marks, by way of ſanction, to goods that do not 
anſwer the ſtandard ; which penaltics are particularly en- 
forced againſt all ſuch frauds committed by goldſiniths, filver- 
ſmiths and jewellers. This ordonnance likewiſe gives com- 
petency of juriſdiction to all mayors and other judicial officers 
of towns, where any manufactures are eſtabliſhed, to hear 
and adjudge all complaints between matters and journeymen, 
concerning wages; and fo ſtrict are the magiſtrates in pre- 
venting every tendency to any tumults or diforders ; that 
ſhould ſuch journeymen at any time combine together not to 
work but upon their own exorbitant terms, as we know 1s 
frequently the caſe in London, they would ſoon be ſent to 
the galleys, and there tied down to a more diſagreeable taſk, 
without any wages at all. - 

] thall now return to mention an additional duty, which 
belongs to the inſpectors of the police of this city, which I 
omitted before, that I might inſert it here in its more proper 
place. Theſe officers are obliged to viſit as often as poſſible, 

and 
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and at leaſt once a week, the ſhops of all the jewellers, ſaleſ- 
men, upholſterers, brokers, and other dealers in ſecond-hand 
goods, to examine their books and regiſters, which they are 
obliged, by feveral edicts, ordonnances and declarations, to 
keep, being firſt paged and countermarked by the ſenior 
commiſſary of the quarter; in which they are duly to make 
a fair entry of the quantity and quality of all the ſecond- 
hand goods which they buy ; as likewiſe of the names and 
places of abode of the perſons from whom they purchaſe the 
ſame : which regiſters or entries are to be examined and 
countermarked every month by the aforeſaid inſpectors; by 
which theſe ſecond-hand dealers are deterred from buying 
any ſtolen goods; or, if ſuch ſhould happen to be bought, 
recourſe may be had to the perſons who fold them. 

It muſt be obſerved, that the citizens of Paris are not 
united into one body politic, as the citizens of London; 
but yet there 1s a genera] ſyndic, compoſed of the principal 
members of the chief communities, who meet once or twice a 
week at the town-hall, though they have no honorary dignities, 
like our court of lord-mayor and aldermen, but act only as a 
committee deputed by the reſt, to examine and report to the 
lieutenant de police, what grievances are wanting to be re- 
dreſſed ; for this magiſtrate has the ſuperintendency over all 
the communities, which I mentioned before, as being one 
branch of his office, and who accordingly has the right of 
vilitation, to enquire, in a ſummary manner, into the bye- 
laws of each, and to annul or alter ſuch as may interfere 
with the general good of the whole. I muſt alſo remark, 
that although there be ſeveral parts of Paris, called the ſub- 
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urbs, yet they are all indiſtinctly under the ſame juriſdiction; 
and the inhabitants are equally 4ourgeors of the city; the pre- 
dot des marchands, as well as the /reuterar! de police, extending 
their authority over all the quarters within the Lanlicu, or 
what we call the bills of mortality, excepting a few dittrics, 
ſuch as the abbey de St. Germains, and the temple, &c. which, 
belonging to the church, are places of privilege, where 
perſons may exerciſe any trades, without being ſree of a 
company. 

But notwithſtanding all the rules, which the wardens of 
companies may preſcribe for the due make and fale of their 
goods and manufactures, we muſt be far from taking it for 
granted, that no frauds are committed, nor impolitions ex- 
acted, in the courſe of their trade and dealings. But when- 
ever theſe are complained of, the remedy is at hand, by a 
ſhort method of tryal ; a conſular juriſdiction being eſtabliſhed 
for that purpoſe, by the edict of 1673, called the code mas 


chand. The officers of this tribunal, conſiſting of a judge 


and four conſuls, are annually elected by and out of the moſt 
eminent citizens in the ſeveral communities. They are em- 
powered to take cognizance in a ſummary manner, in the 
nature of the court of conſcience in London, of all diſputes 
between buyers and ſellers any ways relating to commercial 
matters; having a competency of juriſdiction, independant 
of any other court of judicature, to ſettle and determine all 
queſtions concerning bills of exchange, and remittances of 
money between merchant and merchant ; all differences 
between the merchant and the artiſts, or workmen who buy 


in order to faſhion the goods for ſale again. They take cog- 
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nizance of all wages, ſalaries or fees to brokers, factors, or 
book-keepers, in all affairs relative to their traffic, and of all 
conteſts on account of aſſurances, and otlier engagements 
concerning commerce at ſea; as alſo for the freight or hire of 
ſhips; and even eccleſiaſtics and gentlemen may by this edict 
be ſummoned before them, upon any diſputes concerning the 
ſale of their corn, or wine, or cattle. . Upon the whole, 
this juriſdiftion takes cognizance of all diſputes about bills 
delivered in by any dealer, tradeſman, or ſhopkeeper what- 
ſoever, provided it be of goods wherem it is their trade to 
deal; upon which a ſatisfaction may be obtained by ſummon- 
ing the party to have the bill taxed, who muſt ſubmit to ſuch 
deductions as ſhall by the court be thought reaſonable ; the 
judge and conſuls having power of ſummoning others of the 
ſame trade to examine them concerning the price of the goods 
upon which the queſtion ariſes. 

I have mentioned, that this court is compoſed of a judge 
and four conſuls, annually elected by the chief of the citizens; 
a privilege rarely granted to the people of this country 
There were many conteſts formerly about the manner of 
making this election; but after having received ſeveral. 
alterations, it was at laſt ſettled by the King's declaration 
of the 18th of March 1728, That the judge and conſuls ſhall, 
within the three days before their office is to expire, ſummon 
ſixty of the moſt eminent tradeſmen out of the ſeveral com- 
munities, who being aſſembled, are to chooſe thirty from 
among themſelves, which thirty muſt immediately proceed to 
the choice of a judge and four conſuls for the enjuing year ; 


each 
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each of which mult belong to a different company; two ot 
the new elected conſuls muſt enter immediately into office, 
joined to two that were in the office the year before; and the 
other new-elected conſuls are to enter into office fix months 
after; ſo that there always remain two, who having been fix 
months in the office, can inſtruct the noviciates in the nature 
of their duty. And it muſt be obſerved, that the ſucceeding 
magiſtrates muſt belong to different fraternities from thoſe 
who were elected before ; that every company may have its 
turn in ſupplying this part of judicature, which has a general 
cognizance over all their trades. 

It is well known, that here is alſo a council of commerce, 
firſt erected in 1664, and new modelled by the declarations 
of 1700 and 1722, at which deputies, from the ſeveral prin- 
cipal cities of the kingdom, attend, and aſſiſt every Monday 
and Thurſday : but as this board is intended to regulate the 
affairs of commerce of the nation in general, I muſt re- 
member, that I am now treating only of what relates to the 
city of Paris in particular. 

After having conſidered theſe methods eſtabliſhed for the 
eaſe and convenience of the inhabitants, it may be uſeful to 
examine another branch of their police calculated for the ſame 
purpoſe, with regard to the embelliſhment and decoration of 
the city itſelf, particularly in the articles of paving, cleaning, 
and enlightening the ſtreets. 

No other regulations were anciently made for the paving 
the ſtreets of Paris, than that every inhabitant ſhould, at his 
own expence, pave the ſpace of ground for a ſmall diſtance 
before his houſe ; from hence many inconveniences were 
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complained of, on account of the uncvenels and want of 
uniformity of the pavement; theſe need not be enume- 
rated, ſince we are too ſenſible of them by ſtill perſevering in 
the ſame method at London. This however was changed at 
Paris by the declaration of 1609, when the care of paving 
the ſtreets was put under the joint direction of the freve? des 
marchands, and the commiſſaries of the charelet, and the ex- 
pence deirayed by a tax impoſed upon cach houſe in propor- 
tion to its front towards the ſtreet; but ſeveral diſputes ariſing 
concerning the competency of power between theſe different 
magiſtrates, it was at laſt found more proper to put the regu- 
lation under a ſeparate eſtabliſhment ; and accordingly, by 
the edict regiſtered in 1640, the direction of it was com- 
mitted to the brreau de jiriance, or, as we may call it, the 
board of treaſury; and a fund was appropriated out of certain 
duties payable for the barrage, or toll at the barriers of the 
city, on the entry of certain merchandiſe levied for this pur- 
poſe, in lieu and by way of compromiſe for releaſing the 
tax on the houſes, which was then taken off. As the 
controller-general is the chief of this office, there is a com- 
miſſary of the treaſury appointed under him, who is to be 
attentive to this part of the police with regard to the regula- 
tion and the expence of the pavement : and for his aſſiſtance, 
by another edict dated in September 1708, the additional 
employments of an inſpector-general of the pavement, and 
four controllers of the barrage, were erected, en titre d office, 
who, jointly with the above commiſſary, are, from time to 
tune, to examine the condition of the works that have been 

tiniſhed, 
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finiſhed, and what new may be wanting, of all which they 
make their report to the board of the treaſury. 

The chief branches of this duty conſiſt in the choice of 
proper materials—the manner of uſing them—and the ex- 
pence of the whole. With regard therefore to the firſt object, 
it is directed by many ordonnances, from what quarries the 
ſtones ſhall be brought, being ſuch as are moſt durable, and 
of what afiize in length and breadth, being ſuch as have 
been proved to be moſt nt for paving. Next, a community 
is eſtabliſhed at Paris for the better carrying on the art and 
myſtery of paving, in which a certain nu:nber of viſitors are 
appointed to fee, that the maſter paviours and their journey- 
men perform the work, acccording to the bye-laws and ſta- 
tutes confirmed to their ſociety by the rt of council in 


1604. And Jaſtly, that the carriage of the materials deſtined - 


to this public work, may be rendered as cheap as poſſible from 
the reſpective quarries out of which they are dug, all hired 
carts and ſtage waggons, paſling by and going to Paris, are 
obliged to take in a certain quantity, and deliver the ſame 
gratis, at the firſt barrier of the city through which they pals : 
and the paving and repairing is generally lett out by leaſe, for 
a certain number of years, to ſuch undertakers, as ſhall offer 
to perform it, at the cheapeſt rate, upon the conditions and 
covenants as therein ſet forth, giving ſecurity, at the fame 
time, for the due execution thereof. But whatever nuinber 
or weight of ſtones are wanting to compleat the quantity 
contracted tor, over and above what are conveved by theſe 
carriages, mult be brought cither by land or watrr, at the 
expence of the contractor. 
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As have procured a copy of the laſt leaſe, dated the iſt of 
January 17.47, to continue in force for the term of nine years, 
| Gall here tet down the ſubſtance of all the articles, that we 
may be fully apprized of the conditions neceſſary to be per- 
tormed, ſhould it ever be thought proper to delegate ſuch an 
undertaking to a ſeparate commiſſion, for the better pave- 
ment of the ftrcets of London and Weſtminſter. 

The adjudication of this leaſe was granted to the preſent 
andertaker, to be by him performed in the manner hereunder 
covenanted, upon the conſideration of the annual payment of 
295,000 ligres, which is 12,905 pounds ſterling, being the 
loweſt ſum for which it was undertaken to be executed. The 
preamble of the arr of council, by which the leaſe is grant- 
ed, ſpecifies the ſeveral parts of Paris, and the precincts ad- 
joining, comprized in this bargain, containing 578,880 forſes 
of ground in ſuperficic. Note, one t9:ſe Paris, is equal to two 
yards Engliſh. Theſe are to be kept in repair at the coſt of 
the undertaker, and upon the following conditions. 

„That, out of the above number, there ſhall be 55000 
e forſes of ſuperficial pavement turned up, and new laid, every 
year, in the ſeveral places marked out, according to a ſtate 
* that ſhall be made by the inſpector general, in the preſence 
« of the commiſſary of the pavement, and approved of by the 
“ controller-general of the finances. In order to execute 
„this, the undertaker is to erect a number of tool-houſes, 
furniſhed with all neceſſary tools and utenſils, and to engage 
proper and ſkilful workmen, for whom he is to be reſpon- 
« ſible; who are to begin in the month of April, the pave- 
«© ments that were appointed the year before; and afterwards 
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proceed to the pavements appointed for the enſuing year ; 


and finiſh the whole in the month of October at lateſt. 
In the new layings ; ſuch old ſtones, as hall be foft, and 
under fix inches in breadth and length, ih all be put aſide, 
and replaced by new ones from eight to nine inches on all 
ſides, ſolid, and well ſquared. Aſter the whole pave- 
ment is taken up, for the ſpace at Jeaſt of fix toiſes in length, 
the trench ſhall be cleared of all the earth and broken flints, 
and new dug, ſo as to admit of at Icaſt fix inches of gravel 
or ſand taken treth out of the river, or ſuch quarries as ſhall 
be directed by the controller-general ; the undertaker not 
to have the liberty, on any pretence whatever, to take 
the ſame from any other place, under the penalty of 200 
livres. In the trench thus dug, the old ſtones being new 
chipped, and the new ones ſharpened and imoothed, ſhall 
be laid in even lines, exactly to the antient levels, neither 
ſinking nor railing them, under any pretext whatfoever, at 
leaſt without an expreſs order from the commiſſary, upon 
the report of the inſpecor-general ; each pavement to be 
ranged in ſtrait lines with one another, with the ſmalleſt 
joints that are pofſible, either in the upright or the level; 
and equally beat down by rammers of 50 or 60 pounds 
weight; ſo that there ſhall remain no holes: and the ſwel- 
lings ſhall be exactly raiſed, according to the different ri— 
ſings of the ſtreets or cauſeways : after which, the Whole 
muſt be covered with gravel halt an inch thick, ipread 
equally over. Whenever a cauſeway is to be made in 
the ſuburbs, and out parts of the city, no old ſtones muſt 
be uſed, but ſuch as are at leaſt 15 inches in legt to g in 
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breadth, and 4; much in heigth; but the new ſtones, that 
are brought to replace the old ones, mult be from 20 inches 
in length, to 36 inches in breadth, and 20 inches thick: 
they mult be put in a trench upon a bed of gravel, in the 
manner pr: {cribed above. In all the repairs of the pave- 
ment, there muſt be a ninth part new; and this ninth 
part may be carried on in a line, in the cauſeways and 
ſtreets of the ſuburbs, and even in ſome parts of Paris; 
but when the length of the new runs on to 100 foiſes, then 
they mult begin to lay a proportionable quantity of old 
pavement ; ſo that the new may turn out upon the whole to 
be no more than a ninth part of the total of the ſuper/icres. 
If at any time the reparations be greater at ſome places, and 
leſs in others, a compenſation muſt be made at the end of 
the year, or in the next ſucceeding. Before any work is 
begun in a ſtreet, there muſt be laid in at leaſt four cart 
loads of new pavement, and as many of ſand, and fo to be 
continued as the work goes on, that there may be no inter- 
ruption for the want of the neceſſary materials: the refuſe 
ſtones and rubbiſh mult be carried off in ſuch a manner, 
that none remain twenty four hours after the ſtreet be new 
paved. The fides of the pavement in the roads on the 
out parts of the city, muſt be ſo humour:d, either in ſink- 
ing or raiſing, according to the circumſtances, that there 
ſhall not be more than two inches of deſcent in each 7o:ſe, 
to prevent them from being too ſteep and ſlippery.— If 
in any of the ſtreets or cauſeways, there ſhould be altera- 
tions orcered, either in raiſing or lowering, or in the de- 
ſcents, or ſtrait lines; the undertaker ſhall claim no gra- 


J tuity, 
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tuity, unlets they excced more than fliteen 2/8; ii they 
do not, the removing the enrth, and the changes and aug- 
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mentations ſhall be made at 3.53 On expence. 
repairing the bye- ſtrects 14 com, WAL? the pavement is 
made up of flints and rub bsh, tore 17 be a ninth part 
new; and if there be not quantity of fl'ats lor 
repairing the remaining eig! pats, the ſupply muſt be 
Tie 
ſides of the ſtreets, alleys, and cauſcweys, ſhiall be kept in 


» 


made up of the reſuſe {tones of wut other ftrevts.- 


an even manner, and all holes and ruts filled up: and the 
new pavements to be made therein, ſhall be of the ſaine 
kind and aſſiſe of ſtones, as before deſcribed ; except that 
in theſe laſt mentioned, the refuſe itones from the other 
ſtreets, which are of five or fix inches at top and bottom, 
may be employed, provided they be hard, and not da-- 
maged. Undcr all the pavements, old or new, that are to 
be repaired, the trench ſhall be dug, and the pavement 
well joined and covered with gravel, and rammed cloſe, as 
before articled ; and for all theſe little repairs, there ſhall 
be four tool-houſes cſtabliſhed, conßſling of an overſeer, 
dependant on the undertaker, with paviours, workmen, 
levellers ; and tombrels for the bringing the ſtoncs or neu. 
ſand, and to carry oft the refuſe dirt that ſhall be made. 
Theſe are to work, without interruption, all the year, except 
in froſty, or rainy weather; and ſhall be furniſhed with all 
neceſſary utenſils. There thall alſo be a fifth tool-houte, 
compoſed of workmen as above, but circumſcribed to be 
only in the out-parts; who are not to begin until the 


month of May, and finiſh in October. Whatever new 
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pavement is there made during the term of the leate, ſhall 
alſo be kept in repair. 


When in theſe particular part, 
there be any heles, or Channels made in the gravel road, 
on the fide, by the carth beivg waſhed away, they ſhall be 
filed up and rated, if the props or abituucnts are ſuffi- 
ciently high. — 1 here ſhall be every year 2000 fquare 
bei, of new pavement, in the places that ſhall be di— 
Fer 
the conſtiuction of this pavement, the undertaker is 
bound to the removing and carrying away 800 7orſes of 
earth. If there be more or leſs removed in one year, an 
allowance is to be made in the next; and the whole to be 


accounted for at the end of the leaſe. The quantity of 
ſtones to ſupply all the works abovementioned, is not to be 
leſs for each year than 691,000 weight; cach thouſand 
weight to be compoled of 1122 ſtones ; to be brought from 
the ſeveral quarries, and laid up at the particular places at 
Paris as therein ſpecificd. Of each ſpecies of which, as 
faſt as they arrive, notice muſt be ſent to the commiſſary 
and inſpector-general, or his deputies, who ſhall certify 
their quantity and quality, that they may be employed ac- 
cordingly. What ſhall be defective, are to be ſet aſide, 
and not compriſed in the account. 


rected by tlie controller-gencral of tne finances. 


The works, when 
compleated, muſt be every year meaſured, and the accounts 


delivered in; namely, for che od: jobs in December, and 
for the new ſetts in the May of the year ſuccceding: but if 
auy deficiency is found, no report can be made, nor any 
order iſſued for money, until tie complaint be rectificd 
In theſe accounts delivered in, expreis mention muſt be 


rere 


15 
made of the quantity of ſtones brought in, according to the 
viſitations at the ports, and the regiſtry of the carriers, ve- 
rified by the commiſſary and inſctors: the undertaker is 
alſo bound, under the penalty of 1090 /zvres, not to ſell, or 
uſe in any private works, any of the ſtones brought in to 
furniſh the public: he muſt Ikewiſe: deliver a note every 
week of what number of Nones he ufes in making or repair: 
No channc1 1; 


ing the channels of thc public fountains. 
to be made to any fountain, without permiſſion of the office 
of finance, under the penalty of 5o ee: nor muſt they 
be repaired by any but the undertaker of the pavements ; 
nor in any other manner, but ſuch as ſhall be directed by 
the commiſſary and inſpeQor-general : and if it ſhould hap- 
pen, that there ſhould be any holes by the burſting of the 
pipes of the fountains, through the neglect of any indivi— 
dual, the undertaker ſhall repair the pavement ; and after 
giving notice to the proprictor, procecd to mend the pipes ; 
delivering a bill of the expence to the office of the finance, 
which they will oblige the proprictor of the pipes to pay. 
in preference to any other creditors. But if any ſink ing 
ſhould appear, thiough the badneſs of the pavement, 
the undertaker muſt repair it at his own cxpence. 
There ſhall be no joining of the thretholds or entries of 
houſes to the pavement, by any other perſon but the un- 
dertaker, on the penalty of 20 //vres on the tranſgreſſor. 
Nor muſt, under the like penalty, the holes made to 


Ax the ſcaffolding or props to any houſe, be filled up by 


any other perſon but the undertaker, who is bound to 
repair the ſame, within twenty-four hours after the props 
F- 2 bf or 
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% or ſcatlolds are taken away. The undertaker may dig for, 
«* and bring away, the ſand he thall find fit tor his purpoſe, 
« upon any ground, paying the proprietor a realtor able ſatiſ— 


« faction.—— Ihe undertaker mult attend every day at his 


« gn oflicc, and once a week at the puis ui of direct- 
* jon, UPON the penalty of 5- [<3 ES; L. ver; EE 1 * that is 
« Jevicd upon him, is to be enpioyed in mating new Pave- 
«< ments it ſuch ares ab mall be thought proper, II any 
„% Ctimeſtrariſte nent the mmrenzent, it muſt be decided deſi- 
„ nhl h the ent of the fhnances; and all per ns are pro- 
« hipitcd from te. i then remedy irom ary other juril- 
% diction, under the EY of 200 (ores. The under- 


e taker is to be ot the charpe of the leaſe, and all incidental 
„% CXPENCCS relating ( erete. 


110 muſt alſo give good and 
& ſuthicient ſecurity, by tetponſible perſons, who are to enter 
into their recogmigance, before the ſecretary of the council, 
e previous to the execution aud delivery of the leaſe.“ 

I have offered the above tranilation of the articles contained 
in this leaſe, that we might comprchend from thence, the 
whole {yſtem of the adminiſtration for regulating the pavement 
of Paris, eſteemed to be the beit paved city in Europe: from 
whence it may be moſt material ior us to oblerve, that the 


undertaking is ſubſervient to the direction of one department 


only, conſiſting of ofticers no way jatereſted in the leaſe, but 
inveſted with a PO ver to direct the work to be executed to 
the advantage of the Fe in an equal, uniform and ſolid 
manner: that the aſſiſe of the ſlines being the ſame on all 
Ldes, the turning them up Ou always oy {ame even fe 
fcies; and makes it fo much the longer, butors the whole can 


bu 


( 827-1 
be worn away: that one part in nine being new every year, 
the whole payement of the city is new in the ſpace of nine 
years, W hich 1s the uſual term granted to every new under- 
taker : that work-ſhops or incl te being placed in ſeveral 
parts of the city, if any accidental deſe ct ia covered by tlie 


inſpector or viltors in going their rounds, upon tending to - fe 


O 


? * * 
workmen nearcit at hand, they ROI attend upon the 
ſummons to. repair it. And laſtly, that this DT: Wok is 
' 8: 0 , . 7 4 " - 
undertikea, upon the King's paying only the ſom of 12,900 
4 5... ! : — * * i 2 
N which we mull tuppole is executed at a much lets 
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Next to the = f the pawiour, Illes that af ihe ca- 
venger : this laſt is the more material, as it contributes not 
only to the ncatneſs and embeiliſhment of the city, but to the 
health of the inhabitants; it being recited by any ancient 


ordonnances, that the unwholetome air act from the hl 


of the ſtreets, was the caute of the many diſtempers that were 
heretofore frequent in the capital, Thule ordonnances were 


imperfectly executed until the year 1660, when the King eſta- 
bliſhed a council cf h, conſiſting of the principal mayiltrater 
of the city, wherein, amongſt other matters, it was thought 
proper to make 19120 reformation in the particular articles re- 
lating to the cleaning and culigh g the iheets: the Ring 
accordingly having taken upon e to rectiiy theſc, as 
well as the pavement, they were cqually committed to the 
direction of the board of treafury 3 in purluance of winch, 
2 tax was impoſced on every haute in proportion to it mont, 
and receivers appointed, Dune Bt eacn CUATTEL CI the city, to 
collect and pay What was dellined to dztray tie experice. In 
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1704, this tax on the houſes being redeemed, by the inha- 
bitants paying a certain eſtimated ſum to be exempted from 
it, the otlice of the receivers in cach quarter was ſuppreſſed, 
and the cupence, of both cleaning and lighting the ſtreets, 
was ſupplicd by a duty on the entry of wine into Paris.  Ac- 
cordingly, the Heltenuu de police was empowered to leaſe out, 
or farm lett the office of ſcavenger to ſuch perſon as would 
engage to perform it at the Joweſt price. But it was ſoon 
found to be impofſihle for one ſingly to execute a general 
work, ſo daily neceſſary, at one and the ſame time, in every 
part of the city. Whereupon a new edict, by way of declara- 
tion, was made in 1714, by which it was allowed, that the 
ſcavengers duty might be leaſed out to ſeparate undertakers, 
ſor cach quarter of the city; each of whom ſhould be 
obliged io furniſh fix tombrels, with three horſes and two 
men, to take away the dirt in his reſpective quarter: this is 


uſually undertaken upon the bargain of being paid at the rate 


of 2000 lies a year for every tombrel ; which accordingly 
makes the annual expence, in each quarter, to amount to 
12,000 lies, or 437 pounds 10 ſhillings, and the city being 
divided into 20 quarters, the King's pay, diſtributed as above 
to all the undertakers, muſt amount to 240,000 ores, or 


10,500 pounds ſterling per annum. Theſe leaſes are uſually 
made to continue in force for the term of three years. 


After this account of the expence that is allowed; I ſhould 
proceed to explain the ſeveral parts of the duty which theſe 
ſcovengers are required to perform: in doing this, were I to 
enumcrate all the articles and covenants contained in their 
leaſe, it would be too tedious, and no ways neceſſary, fince it 


will 
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will be ſufficient to deſcribe in what manner the duty is rally 
performed, agreeably to the terms contained in their brain, 
We find, to ſpeak of the duty in general, that, to ſerve all 
the quarters of the city, there muſt be 120 tombrels, with 
two men and three horſes to each, employed every Gay in the 
ſeveral diſtricts of the city : to render the execution of this 
ſervice the more caſy, every houſcholder is obliged to ſweep 
into a heap, all the dirt that lies before his door, houſe, or 
garden wall, by nine of the clock, every morning ; of which 
timely notice is given, by the ringing of a little hand-hell, by 
one whom the commuſſary of the quarter appoints to go 
through all the ſtreets of his diviſion for that purpoſe, In half 
an hour aſter, the inſpectors of the fait make their rounds, 
to ſee that the heaps are properly made and placcd ; for the 
neglect of which, the proprietor is liable to a penalty to be 
be impoſed by the cominiſſary. At ten of the clock, the carts 
come by, with the two men, one with a ſpade to take up the 
dirt, and the other with a broom to {weep it in: thus they 
paſs from door to door; and taking up each heap until their 
tombrels are loaded, they conduct them out of town, to be 
thrown upon the v97rzes, or places appropriated for the.heap- 
ing up of dirt and rubbiſh, in ſeveral parts of the out-ſkirts 
of the town ; or elle to fill up the holes of the ſand-gits and 
ſtone quarries near adjoining, in ſuch manner gg ſhall, from 
time to time, be directed: but they are not vbliged to take 
away the rubbiſh of any houſe, tat 1, fepairing; nor the 
zefuic ſtocks of any gardens; the proprictors tnemiclves being 
obliged to re:nove thele at their own (expence, and are e- 
1 


verely fined upon any neglect of io doing. But with reg: 


— 


E00 


to the dirt and mu in the middle of the ſtreets, other to m- 
brels are employee !, at ſtated hours, every morning and aftcr- 


noon, both in iummer and winter, to ſweep and throw into 


their tombicl:, whatever they may be able to contain, ac- 
cording as tire weather may be wet or dry; particularly they 
are 15 be niore al 


— 
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1GUuOUS in their duty in hard winters, to 
carry off, or iveeep away into the kennels, all the ice or 
now that may fall ; for which extraordinary duty, when- 
ever it happens, they are allowed a gratification at the end 
of the year, over and above their annual ſalary. 
as much haſte as 


They make 
potiible in going and returning from the 
places where they lay their dirt; nor muſt they employ their 
tombrels in any other work whatſoever. 

The 1: ;:ting the itreets at night is another duty, which is 
lükewiſe ſabſtituted to ſuch undertakers as will do it for the 
leaſt fur of money : the expence of this is uſually eſtimated at 
300,00 Lv, or 13,125 pounds ſterling: to anſwer which, 
as the buildings in the city began to encreaſe, the antient tax 
was impoledl on the new houſes, as not being compriſed in the 
former bargain: and in the beginning of the late war in 1744, 
a new tax was laid even on the old houſes, under pretext, 
that the bargain they had before made for the redemption, 
was too favourable on their ſide. 

Two perions are generally contracted with for this under- 
taking; the one to find the lumthorns, cor.ls and pullies; and 


for theres ts arc here illu— 


minated by hanging Ianthorns on the middle of a cord, that 
þ 


1 


« crols the frei; and is fixed to pullics on cach fide, 


t igen tet lh, and about fifteen yards diſtance 


trom 


2 


from one another. There are 6500 lanthorns, and conſe- 


quently as many candles conſumed cvery time they are light- 


cd ; which is only twenty times in a month, being laid atide 
during the moon-light nights: and are never lighted, but from 
the laſt day of September, to the firſt day of April, each year; 
being taken down and ſct apart, during all the ſummer 
months. 

Each lanthorn is ſuppoſed to conſume about fifty pounds of 
candles every ſcaſon. When there is no moonlight at all, they 
burn four in the pound; and on the encreaſe and decline of 
the moon, they burn eight in the pound. The perſon who 
contracts for this ſupply, delivers to the commiſſary of each 
quarter, the quantity deſtincd for that diſtrict; from which 
magazine, he delivers out every Saturday, a ſufhcient quan- 
tity to ſerve for the enſuing weck, to a certain ſpecies of 
officers, called /0::7cr17ers, who in like manner as the lamp— 
lighters in the city of London, are elected in each quarter of 
the city to execute the duty. The cdleQion i made on ſome 
day in the beginning of Auguſt each year, Þy tie houſchoiders 
aſſembled for that purpoſe at the commilſar;'s toute, where 
as many are nominated as there are ſtreets in the quarter, 
one for every ſtreet, or rather, one for every fiſteen Janthorns, 
for to that number the duty of each is confined. All inha- 


bitants in their turn, even the firſt magiſtrates, ſubmit to the 


execution of this duty, upon being elected ; and having the num- 
ber of candles delivered to them every Saturday, as before- 
mentioned, they ſubſtitute ſome menial ſervant, or poor houſo- 
keeper in the ſame ſtreet, to perform the duty : accordingly, 
every evening, as ſoon as it begins to grow dark, the com- 


. miſſary 
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11 
miſſary ſends out a perſon, ringing a hand- bell through all 
the ſtreets of his quarter, to give notice, as in the morning, 
for cleaning the ſtreets; ſo now for lighting them; upon 
which each /anternier's ſervant immediately ſallies out, and 
having a key to the iron box in which the end of every cord 
is faſtned on the fides of the ſtreets, lets down the lanthorn 
hanging on the ſame, and fixing his lighted candle therein, 


draws it up again: and thus every one having only fifteen 
lanthorns under his care, the whole city is illuminated, in a 


very ſhort ſpace after notice; though the light itſelf is indeed 
a very indifferent one. Let it therefore be obſerved, that 
although I have been thus particular in deſcribing the manner 
in which it 1s performed, I do not mean it by way of com- 
pariſon, much leſs of preference to that better method which 
is eſtabliſhed by a late act of Parliament for enlightening the 
ſtreets of the city of London. It is pity that method is 
confined to the city only ; whereas here the eſtabliſhment, 
deficient as it is, extends equally to every part of the ſuburbs. 
I may alſo venture to offer to our imitation, the little expence 
at which theſe three great articles are performed at Paris ; 
namely, the paving at 12,906 pounds—the cleaning at 
10,500 pounds—the lighting at 13,125 pounds—the ſum 
total of all, 36,531 pounds. 


FART 
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Remarks on the Extent and Circumference 


both of London and Paris; the Number of their 
Inhabitants; and the Neceſſity of circumſcribing 
the Boundaries of each: Coucluding with an 
Eſtimate of the Expence of the Police at Paris. 


SK HETIHER London or Paris is the larger 
city, being a queſtion, often aſked, I thought 
beſt to have it decided, by ocular demon- 
ſtration; and therefore requeſted an inge- 
nious artiſt to reduce the plans of the two 
cities to one and the fame ſcale ; which he 


accordingly executed, with their environs for the ſpace of 
of about five miles, taking in Kenſington and Greenwich 
from weſt to eaſt of London; and the wood of Boulogne and 
the caſtle of Vincennes from weſt to caſt of Paris. Theſe 
plans I ſuppoſe are to be had at the printſellers, where, at one 


view, the curious may be ſatisfied, that London, from the 


ſpace of ground, and from the number of houſes with which 
that ſpace is covered, is by much the larger city, with reſpect 
to length and circumference, 
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But although London is by much the larger of the two, and 
may claim ſeveral] ſuperior advantages with regard to the wide- 
neſs of its ſtreets, and conveniencies for the foot paſſengers, 
yet I muſt allow, that Paris has by much the neater and more 
agreeable appearance; and the paſſages for thoſe who go in 
coaches, are infinitely more eaſy and commodious ; and its 
environs, if not more beautiful by nature, are certainly more 
magnificent by art. | 

The houſes are all built of iree-ſtone dug out of the quarries 
near at hand; and the wood fires yielding leis ſmoke, the at- 
moſphere is much clearer than that of London; ſo that the 
fight of the whole from any eminence, is no ways intercepted. 
Not that any concluton can from hence be made, that the air 
is more heaithiul in one city than in the other, ſince, by the 
bills of mortality, we find the ſame proportion of advanced 
ages in each, I mult allo take the liberty of obſerving, that 
Paris, by being built as it were upon a circle, with the river 
Seine, ſcarce a thud part ſo wide as the Thames, running 
through the center, makes the communication from one 
quarter to the other, much more ſhort and commodious than 
at London ; and the ſtreets here likewiſe cutting croſs each 
other, give frequent opportunities to the coaches and carts to 
turn to the right or left, when they ſee too great a crowd 
advancing towards them; and thus avoid making any ſtops in 
the paſſages ; an inconvenience that rarely happens at Paris ; 
owing perhaps alſo to the greater politeneſs of the drivers, who 
readily give way to each other at the firſt word; a complai- 


fance, to which the draymen and hackney coachmen at Lon- 
don feem to be totally ſtrangers. 
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To enter into a more minute deſcription of Paris, I n 
add, that it contains 57 pariſhes, 200 churches and chap,... 
138 monaſteries, 60 for men, and 78 for women; and 970 
ſtreets, the names of which are, by an ordonnance in 1730, 
engraved or marked, in large capital letters, on a ſquare piece 
of ſtone or wood, fixed and let in, at a proper heigth, to the 
corner houſe of every ſtreet; that paſſengers may be informed 
of the names without farther enquiry. 

As to the number of houſes in the ſtreets, and the number 
of inhabitants in the houſes ; theſe cannot be aſcertained, by 
any fixed rule or Incalure, without a perſonal enquiry at cach; 
which being ditticult to make, we muſt be content to ap— 
proach to the truth, as near as we can, by the help of con- 
jectures, founded on ſuch po/trifata's, as arc uſually laid down 
in computations, by political arithmetic : however, in en— 
deavouring to form ſome calculation of this nature, we cannot 
enter into a fairer method than that of making uſe of the 
teſtimony of their own authors, where, if any partiality can 
be preſumed, it muſt be ſuppoſed to lay on their fide. 

Accordingly, ſome of the moſt reputable authors who have 
publiſhed their calculations on this ſubject, have computed, 
from the quantity of ſquare acres built upon in the circum- 
ference of Paris, that the number of houics ought to amount 
to 30,000 ; but by other computations from the annual in- 
come of the dixieme taxed upon the rent of each houſe, 
their numbers are ſuppoſed not to be more than 25,000 ; let 
us take the difference, and put down 29,000, and allowing 
20 perſons to each houſe, which perhaps is more than ther 
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really contain, it may from hence be eſtimated, that there 
are 580,000 inhabitants. 

There is another method of calculation, which ſeems to be 
the moſt concluſive of any ; I mean, the conſumption of pro- 
viſions, particularly of bread, which people of all ages and 
ranks of life, and at all times of the year, in faſts as well as 
feſtivals, equally conſume. By tinding out therefore the quan- 
tity of this conſumption, we ſhall arrive very near to the 
knowledge of the number cf the people ; by computing how 
many might be ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt upon ſuch a quantity of 
proviſions. 

According to this method of calculation, if we ſuppoſe 
every perſon at Paris to eat nine pounds of bread in a week, 
which is the uſual allowance to all ſervants and domeſtics, 
he would conſume in the year 468 pounds of bread. Now 
the medium of the entrics of wheat and rye, ſome years ago, 
was ſaid to be about 82,000 muzds, but by ſome entries I have 
ſeen of late, they have not amounted to near ſo much. How- 
ever we will make our computation on the higheſt eſtimate, 
and ſuppoſe that 82,000 mud are annually entered. One 
muid of corn, Paris meaſure, contains 12 ſetrers, and one ſe- 
tier 12 buſhels, and one buſhel 20 pounds. As a ſetter 
therefore contains only 240 pounds, we may ſuppoſe each 
perſon to conſume two ſetiers, or 480 pounds, in the year, 
which is a trifle more than what is above ſuppoſed ; and upon 
this computation of two ſetiers to each, it will appear, that 
to make the annual conſumption of 82,000 murds of corn, 
will require 492,000 perſons. 

I might 
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I might here enter into a further diſcuſſion of this ſubject, 
by following the uſual method of computing the number of 
inhabitants by the number of annual births and burials. But 
I muſt obſerve, that concluſions, drawn from figures only, 
may be oftentimes erroneous, unleſs we take into conſide- 
ration, the facts upon which the account is ſtated. IHow- 
ever, to ſatisfy ſuch perſons as may be deſitous of comparing 
the bills of mortality of the city of London, with theſe of 
Paris; I have tranſcribed the ſtate of the chriſtnings, mar- 
riages, and burials at Paris for the five laſt years, that is, from 
the concluſion of the peace at Aix Ja Chapelle in 1748, to 
the preſent year 1754, du ing which time I have chiefly re- 


fided in this city. 
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It appears by the account above, that the annual chriſt- 
nings at Paris exceed the burials ; as on the contrary, in ou! 
biils of mortality, the annual burials in London exceed the 
number of chriſtnings ; but no proof can be formed from 
hence, either of the greater proportion of increaſe of people 
in the one, or of a decreaſe in the other: for as it is cuſto- 
mary in Paris to baptiſe their children the inſtant they are 
born, and to ſend them, in a day or two after, into the ad- 
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accnt villages to be nuried ; all ſuch who happen to die in 
their infant tate gut of the walls of the city, appear only in 
the regiſtry of their chriſtnings; whereas in London, it being 
uſual to delay the baptiſm until ſome days after the children 
are born, and to nurſe them, at the ſame time, within the 
town, all ſuch as die in this infant ſtate, without having re- 
ceived the ceremony of baptiſm, appear only on the regiſtry 
of its burials, The ditterence alſo of the number of burials 
in cach city, depends on many various circumſtances : for 
example; the nobility of France, the franciers, and dependants 
on the court, reſide in their hotels at Paris almoſt the whole 
year, and very few of their tradeſmen have country houſes : 
ſuch a permancncy therefore of inhabitants muſt be conſtantly 
increaſing the number of their burials. But the nobility and 
country gentlemen of England paſs only the winter months 
in London ; and even the merchants and eminent tradeſmen 
divide their time between their counting-houſes in the city, 
and their villas in the adjoining counties. The deaths there- 
fore, which happen in theſe intermediate times of country 
retirement, render our bills of mortality much ſmaller in 
ſummer than they are in winter, which upon the whole, muſt 
make the yearly account much leſs than it would have been, 
had all the people conſtantly reſided in town. There is an— 
other circumitance which makes the account of burials in 
London not ſo large as might be expected, from even the ap- 
pearance of the reſident inhabitants, I mean the number of 
people of different ſects of religion, who, having ſeparate 
bu: ing-gromds, are not put down in the public pariſh re- 
giſter. Yet notwithſtanding all theſe deductions, the bills 

of 
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of mortality in London are much higher than thoſe of Paris. 
To account for this, another circumſtance muſt be mentioned, 
which I do not find the compilers of the tables, printed in 
England, of the births and burials in theſe two cities, ſeem 
to be any ways appriſed of; I mean, that the extent and 
circumference of the diſtricts compriſed in our bills of mor- 
tality is much larger than that of Paris, as it contains, not 
only all the pariſhes within and without the walls of the city, 
under the juriſdiction of the lord mayor, but alto all the pa- 
riſhes of the city and liberty of Weſtminſter, and the adjoin- 
ing parithes of Middleſex and Surry, amounting in all, to one 
hundred and thirty fix. Whereas the ſtate of the regiſtry, 
publiſhed at Paris, comprehends only thoſe within what is 
called the banheu or circuit of its juriſdiction, diſtinguiſhed 
under the following diviſions, namely; The town, containing 
twenty- eight pariſhes ; the city, containing eleven; and the 
univerſity, eighteen : in all fifty-ſeven pariſhes. And although 
theſe are larger than the pariſhes within the walls of London ; 
yet the pariſhes in Weſtminſter and Middleſex are in general 
larger than thoſe of Paris, as appears by the reſpective burials 
in each, Conſequently if we compare the extent of the 
diſtricts to the number of inhabitants in each, we ſhall find, 
that although London be the largeſt, yet Paris is the moſt 
peopled in proportion to its dimenſion. 

After all, inſtead of attributing any glory either to London 
or Paris, on account of the greatneſs of their circumference, 
or the number of their inhabitants, we ought rather to deter- 
mine both are too large. A city over-built, may fall, like 
Rome, by its own weight, It was to prevent any ill conſe- 
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quences from hence, that many ordonnances, and arrets of 
council, have, from time to time, been made, to fix the 
boundaries of Paris; the particular reaſons for which are re- 
cited in the arr of 1638, ſetting forth, © That by the ex- 
ceſſive aggrandizing the city, the air would be rendered 
more unwholeſome, and the cleaning the ſtreets more dit- 
«« ficult : that augmenting the number of inhabitants, would 
e augment the price of proviſions, labour and manufactures : 
« that it would cover the ſpace of ground by buildings, that 
« ought to be cultivated in raiſing the neceſſary proviſions 
% for the inhabitants, and thereby hazard a ſcarcity : that the 
* people in the neighbouring towns and villages would be 
« tempted to come and fix their refidence in the capital, and 
« deſert the country round about: and laſtly, that the 
difficulty of governing ſo great a number of people, would 
_ «. occaſion a diſorder in the police, and give an opportunity 
e to rogues and villains to commit robberies and murders, 
« both by night and by day, within and about the city.” 
For which reaſons, particular marks were then fixed at each 
out-let of the city, beyond which it was forbid that any 
buildings ſhould be erected. But afterwards, by the increaſe of 
trade and people, and the embelliſhments that were added in the 
reign of Lewis the XIVth, Paris by degrees became extended 
beyond theſe limits : upon which, the above inconveniences be- 
ing ſoon perceived, it was thought neceſſary to enforce the de- 
ſign of the former laws by a new declaration of the preſent 
King, dated July 18, 1724, which in its preamble, in the ſamg 
manner, takes notice of the neceſſity of making theſe new 
proviſions to prevent the further growth of the city, which, 
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in the end, might prove its ruin; reciting alſo the following 
additional reaſons, That the inhabitants, augmenting in 
« proportion to the increaſe of the buildings, would not only 
e inhance the price of proviſions, but alſo the price of the 
« materials for building; inſomuch, that thoſe who had 
ce houſes already, would find it difficult to make the neceſſary 
«« reparations : that the preſerving a regular police, would 
* be rendered almoſt impoſſible in all the different parts of 
e ſo large a body: that the going oftentimes in one day 
from one end of the city to the other, which the people 
in buſineſs are frequently obliged to do, would be rendered 
very fatiguing: and conſequently, the facility of thei 
« mutual intercourſe and communication would be greatly 
« interrupted ; that beſides, it was to be apprehended, that 
t the ancient buildings in the interior parts, would be quite 
e negleQed, by the people's being tempted to go into new 
« ones in the out-ſkirts.” Therefore as the moſt ſure means 
of preventing all theſe great evils, it was again thought proper 
to confine this city, large as it was, within the bounds of its 
then circumference ; with liberty nevertheleſs, to enlarge the 
buildings contained within that compaſs, under which limits 
it has ever fince remained. I was at Paris in the year 1725, 
and ſeveral times ſince, and find it at preſent juſt of the ſame 
dimenſions as at the firit time I faw it. It is well known, on 
the other hand, to what a degree London has been increaſed, 
inſomuch, that the additional buildings, erected ſince the time 
above-mentioned, nearly equal one quarter of Paris ; at the 
ſame time, I am ſorry to appeal to daily experience, whether 
thoſe fame bad conſequences, ſuggeſted in the preambles ot 
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the above declarations, which I have purpoſely tranſcribed, 
are not now ſenſibly felt by the preſent inhabitants of London 
and Weſtminſter. 

But ſuppoſing a city neceſſarily enlarged by the multitudes 
ot people engaged to carry on its trade and commerce, it 
muſt then be a right policy, not only to divide its government 
amongſt ſeveral ſubordinate officers, but alſo the city itſclt 
into ſeveral diſtricts, over which each ſeparate magiſtrate 
may have a particular ſuperintendency. It was for this reafon 
that Paris, which was formerly divided into ſixteen quarters, 
no ſooner began to increaſe in its growth, than it was found 
expedient to make ſome additional diviſions, and-to alter the 
former into more equal partitions; accordingly, by the edict 
of 1702, this city was divided into 20 diſtinct cantons, with- 
out regard to the parochial diviſions, which are, as in 
London, very unequal. Theſe take their names from the 
moſt remarkable building, ſtreet or church, that is contained 
in each, as guartier du Louvre, quartier du Temple, quartier 
de St. Jaque. &c. I mult farther obſerve, that as commiſ- 
{iries are appointed over each quarter, for the better admi- 
nitration of juſtice, ſo theſe diviſions are again intended for 
the greater facility of gathering the revenues, that are raiſed 
in the city, towards the expence of all the occaſional ſervices. 

Should I now attempt to ſet down a ſtate of theſe revenues 
and expences, I ſhould at the ſame time be obliged to deſire 
the reader, as odd as it might appear, not to truſt to it : for 
when we conſider how dithcult it is for {trangers to procure any 
accounts of this nature; and what particular caution this go- 
vernment takes to keep them ſecret ; how few of their re- 
Venues 
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vennes are appropriated ; how ſeldom they are liquidated ; 
and how artful the managers are in ſetting down fictitious 
charges to maſk and cover the expence of private ſervices ; 
when theſe deceits, I ſay, are taken into conſideration, it muſt 
be hazardous to rely on the truth of any article : I ſhall ven- 
ture therefore only to deſcribe from what funds their city re- 
venues are raiſed, and to what purpoſes they are generally in- 
tended, without pretending to ſet down the amount of the 
ſeveral items, except only ſuch as immediately relate to thoſe 
branches of the police, which have been the ſubjet of this 
treatiſe. 

To this purpoſe, it is neceſſary to take notice, that there 
are, in almoſt every city in the kingdom, town duties 
impoſed on the entry of proviſions, and other ſaleable com- 
modities; part of which are appropriated to the ſervice of 
the King, and part to ſupport their own exigency. Theſe, it 
may be ſuppoſed, are greater in the capital, than in any 
of the ſmaller towns of the provinces ; and are here under 
the direction of the previ? des marchands, and the office of the 
finances eſtabliſhed at Paris for the collection of the city 
revenues; two treaſurers and two controllers being appointed 
for that purpoſe by the edict of 1729, who are to ac- 
count for the monies received by the ſeveral following ar- 
ticles, viz. By the rent of lands and houſes in and about 
Paris, belonging to the hotel de ville, or corporation of 
Paris. By the duties on the entry of wine, brandy, and 
other liquors, fowl, game, cattle, eggs, butter, cheeſe, hay, 
ſtraw, bailey, oats, grain, and corn. By a tax on the fairs 
and markets within the city, and upon weights and meaſures, 
fgn-polts, pent-houſes, and jettings over ſhops, &c. By 
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the tolls for croſſing the river in ferries, or other paſſage 
boats. By a tax for cleaning and lighting the ſtreets, on 
ſuch houſes as were not included in the redemption that 
was made in 1704 ; together with the new duty impoſed on 
all the houſes in general in 1744. By fines and confiſ- 
cations at the previts des marchands court. By the duty 
on the reception of freemen to the ſeveral arts and myſteries, 
and fees of viſitation.———By a tax of 2 ſo/s in 20, over 
and above the capitation for the expence of gathering it. 
By a tax on all butchers ſtalls, public-houſes and victuallers, 
being 2 livres 8 fols a year on each, over and above what they 
pay for the licenſe of retailing beer, cyder, and victuals. 
By a tax on wood and coals brought by water, warfage on 
the quays, and the tax of 1 %, in 20 for alien duties on 
foreign goods. By a tax on the gage, tonnage and mea- 
ſure of all boats and veſſels bringing in wines and other li- 
quors.———And laſtly, by a new tax of 4. ſols in 20, eſtabliſhed 
in 1748, upon all the duties that were impoſed in the city 
from the commencement of the laſt war. This duty was 
ſuſpended in 1751 ; but the inhabitants dread its being laid 
on again on any renewal of hoſtilities. 

The amount of theſe revenues are deſtined firſt to anſwer 
the demands of the King ; next to ſupport the magiſtracy and 
juriſdiction of the hotel de ville; and laſtly towards the main- 
tainance of the police, for the ſecurity and conveniency of the 
inhabitants. 

With reſpect to the King's demands; we may imagine the 
greateſt ſhare is deſtined to his and the public ſervice; eſpe- 
cially as the duties ſtand engaged for payment of great part of 
the intereſt on the national debt, particularly on what is due 
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half yearly on the contracts of the hotel de ville, and for the 
hereditary, perpetual and life annuities, which have, from time 
to time, eſpecially within theſe few years paſt, been granted 
for the monies lent, in ſupport of the late war. 

As to what is reſerved by the hotel de ville, for the ſupport 
of the corporation, the payments are deſtined to the following 
purpoſes : namely, To the ſalary of the previt des marchands, 
and the military government of the city.—To their ſecretaries, 
and all other officers belonging to their juriſdiction. To the 
pay of the officers and troops cf the city guards.—To the ap- 
pointments of the receivers and comptrollers of their accounts, 
and all clerks belonging thereto.—To travelling charges of 
the city meſſengers.— To the expence of keeping in repair 
the pumps and engines, &c,—To the city ſurveyor for re- 
pairs of public buildings, fountains, quays, bridges, &c.— 
To the wages of the public executioner, and attendants, &c.— 
To ſeveral annual gifts, penſions and charities —To the 
charge of the uſual city feaſts, and occaſional rejoicings, illu- 
minations and fire-works.—And laſtly, to the falaries of the 
fingers and dancers of the opera houſe, and to the loſſes on the 
management ; that public diverſion, as I have mentioned be- 
fore, being under the direction of the prevct des marchands. 

I am now come to the third branch of their expence for 
ſupporting the charge of the pslice, and which is indeed the 
only one that properly relates to the preſent enquiry. I ſhall 
therefore ſet down the amount of theſe articles ; for what- 
ever difficulties there may be in finding out the truth of the 


items in the others, I have taken care to be exact in this. 
branch ; the ſums being computed from the fixed falarics 


paid to their civil officers; from the pay to their military 
watch 
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watch-guard ; and from the contracts entered into by the un- 
dertakers for paving, cleaning and lighting their ſtreets. The 
particulars of which, I have mentioned under their reſpective 
heads, and ſhall now recapitulate the totals—as follow, viz. 


Expences of the PoLics. 


J. 5. 
To ſalaries of the inſpectors of the police, 


10000 [iores, = = = = = = 9 437 10 


To ditto of the exempts of the nee 2 
18250 livre, =- = = = 5 798 - 8 


To ditto of the archers, 41975 livres, - 1836 - © 


To the pay of the guet of horſe, namely, 
160 troopers at 3 /zvres, and 40 Þri- 
gadiers at 4 livres 10 ſols per day; in 19 7 
all 200 men, 240900 {vres, = = = | 
To ditto of the guet on foot, 306 private 
at 15 ſo/s, 57 corporals at 18 ſols, 50 


ſerjeants at 20 ſols per day each; in allC 575% 14 
400 men, 117822 livres = = = = 

To the public paviour, as per — — 8 
295000 livres 


To the ſcavengers, as per contract, 240000 
i 10500 = © 
M__- . Sow 


To the lanthorn lighters, as per contract, 


. 4 — | 
Joonts im. <- - 0: $3958.57. 7 


55290 = 19 


I might 
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F might alſo add to theſe, the great expence for the main- 
taining the general hoſpital, being computed from the con- 
fumption of their bread, and from an eſtimate made of all 
their other neceſſary articles, amounting to upwards of 117,000 
pounds, as ſtated before, in page 74. This income deſtined 
for the relief of the poor, I have taken notice, is raiſed by a 
tax on all kinds of proviſions conſumed within the city, and 
conſequently paid in common by the ſtrangers as well as 
native inhabitants ; and although duties of this ſort may be 
impolitic, as I have more than once obſerved before, yet ſuch 
an appropriation of them, is certainly a charitable one; ſince, 
by this means, the proviſions conſumed by the rich, contri- 
bute towards the purchaſe of proviſions for the ſubſiſtance 
of the poor. 

Upon the whole, adding the expence for maintaining the 
poor, to the expence for maintaining the other part of their 
police, they amount, including the charges of the collecting, 
to about 180, ooo pounds ſterling: which ſum is partly ſup- 
plied from the income of their own eſtates, and the remainder 
raiſed by a general and equal tax on the inhabitants, as I 
have mentioned before, and which is levied in lieu of all 
parochial duties, and in full for poor's rate, watch rate, 
and the rates payable for paving, cleaning, and lighting 
the ſtreets, in all the ſeveral pariſhes of the city, ſuburbs, 
and the whole circumference of what we may call their bill: 
of mortality. If therefore the ſeparate parochial aſſeſſments 
in the ſeveral diſtrits of London and Weſtminſter, for the 
ſame purpoſes, are greater and more unequally levied, wc 
may, by comparing the above example to our own, be led 
into the conſideration what remedy to apply. 


8 This 


— — 
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This has been my principal view in making theſe enquiries 


concerning the ſeveral branches of the police of France, and 
of the city of Paris; that by comparing them to the methods. 


attempted in our country, we might diſcover, which ought 
to have the preference, agreeably to the principles of our 
own conſtitution. The end of this publication will accordingly 
be anſwered, if happily from hence, after a due examination 
of both, ſuch regulations ſhould be formed in our police, as 
might more effectually contribute to the caſe and ſafety of 


the rich, the relief of the poor, and the peace and welfare 


of the community in general. 


VVV⅛lf 20 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE following ReyrEsExXTATIONS were drawn Up 

for the peruſal of His Majeſty's Miniſters of State, to 

whom they were offered ſoon after the declaration of the 

war in 1756. They are now publiſhed in hopes that the 

OsBsERvaTIONSs they contain may be inſtrumental to the 
ſervice of this Country on ſome future occaſion. 


The CONTENTS. 


1. An account of the Southern Maritime Provinces of France; 


repreſenting the diſtreſs they were reduced to at the concluſion 
of the war in 1748, and in what manner they may again be 
diſtreſſed upon any future renewal of hoſtilities. — page 1, 


2. The authentick proofs, by way of Appendix, collected from 
the minutes of the aſſembly of the States, &c. _ P45. 


3. A Supplement to the foregoing account, containing abſerva- 
tions on the three principal cities of Provence, namely, Aix, 
Marſeilles, and Toulon; with two Maps or Plans, the one 


of the fortifications of Toulon, the other of its arſenals and 


dock-yards. == — — — p- 75. 


4. Remarks on the Marine of France, containing an account of 


the methods of its adminiſtration, at what expence it is main- 
tained, and in what parts, and by what trades, it is chiifly 
ſupported. 2 _ 22 —_ P- j O3. 
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ACTCOoUNT. 


Southern Maritime Provinces 


FR X N E, &c. 


what ſide the power of our enemy may be 
weakened, are equally very conſiderable 
advantages; I hope therefore it will be no 
unacceptable ſervice to my country, if I at- 
tempt to point out on what ſide France has 
been, and may again be weakened, whilſt engaged in a war 
againſt England. I had an opportunity of diſcovering this, 
by being in the Southern parts of that kingdom, both betore the 
war that was begun in 1744, and immediately after its conclu- 
fon in 1748; and think it now my duty to offer ſome obſcr- 
vations on the ſtate and condition of thoſe provinces with re- 
ſpect to their trade and revenues, the great foundations of their 
A ſtrengthk 


(2) 
ſtrength and power : each of which I will endeavour to de- 
Fribe, as they appeared to be at the three following periods, 


melt, from 1720 to 1744, butorc the commen: ement of 


* * 


: 7 ' . * 4% L 4 x v4 I — 7 2 1 
nat War With Endand — Nest, irom 1744 10 1748, du- 
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COM paring ar Condition at the former period, to the di- 
fire.> they were reduced to at the latter; dilcovering the dif- 
ſeience, and examining the cauſe of that difference, we ſhall 
be apprized in what manner they may again be diſtreſſed, upon 
any future renewal of hoſtilit:cs. 

The firſt point to be conſidered, in any kingdom, or any 
province of a kingdom, is the plenty or ſcarcity of the neceſ- 
ſary proviſions of life; for thieſe govern the price of all other 
productions, on which the welfare of trade depends; from 
whence the riches of all nations arc introduced, their revenues 
ſupported, and their power eſtabliſhed. Now with regard 
to theſe points, we may remark, that although Provence and 
Langucdec, which are the two principle Southern provinces of 
I'rance, do not greatly abound in corn, yet in times of peace 

they are eaſily ſupplicd with it by importation.from Sicily, the 
| Levant, and the coaſts of Barbary, as well as from England, 
nd the other more Northern countries. 

From hence it is apparent, how greatly they may ſuffer in 
time of war, by their enemies cutting off that communication, 
and preventing ſuch forcign ſupplies. 

But however deficient theſe provinces may be in pro- 
ducing the firſt neceſſary proviſions of life, they naturally 
abound in many productions of luxury, the ſale and exporta- 


tion of which make up the moſt conſiderable branch of their 
annual 
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annual wealth. They have wine ſuflicient, not only fo: 
their own, but for the conſumption of great part of Italy, 
beſides quantities exported to their Weſtern colonies. Thai! 
oranges, figs, almonds, prunes, capres, and oil, eſpecially 
the oil of Provence, for which the diſtrict near A is pecu- 
liarly famous, are fold throughout the interior parts of France, 
Swiſſerland, Germany, and of late carried even to Sweden, 
Denmark, and Muſcovy. tor we mult obſerve, that as 
trade brings in riches, and riches introduce luxury; ſo theic 
Southern provinces, abounding in ſo many products of luxury, 
mult encreaſe in their trade and riches, in proportion to th. 
encreaſe of trade and riches in the Northern countries. W- 
may add the profits they make from their raw ſilks, by mean: 
of their mulberry trees, and from the ſeveral manufactures of 
ſilk, ſoap, effences, earthen ware; and above all, from tir 
different ſpecies of woollen cloths made at St. Pons, and Cat 
caſtonne in Languedoc, to be exported to the Levant by the 
Turky company cſtabliſhed at Marſeilles: It is from the 
great profits they return by theſe trades, that they chiefly make 
up their annual wealth, and ſupport their public revenues. 

This again points out the hazard and loſs theſe provinces 
may be liable to in time of war, by a proper deſtination of a 
tuperior power at ſea to intercept thiat trade, on which their 
wealth and reverucs do ſo much depend. 

From theſe conſiderations let vs now examine the vari: 
changes of their ſlate and condition during the continuance ©! 
the war abovementioned ; in which we ſhall diſcover the addi- 
tional taxes and impulitions that were levicd, and the great: 
encreaſe of debts that was incurred, and to what real dire“ 
and miſcrv the inhabitants were reduced, as well from 2 Wan 
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of a foreign ſupply of proviſions, as from the loſs of thi. 
trades by which their extraordinary revenues as above were 
to be ſupported. 

But previous to my entering into this detail, it may not 
be improper to explain by what authority, and in what 
manner, theſe provincial revenues are raited—To which 
purpoſe it will be neceſſary to premiſe, that Provence and 
. anguedoc, being Pays detat, are diſtinguiſhed by many 
rrivileges fiom thoſe other provinces that are ſtiled Pays 
 Jeleff:cn. For, firſt, they have the privilege of being 
exempticd from the taille perſonelle, or tax on their perſonal 
eſtates, as they pay only the 7az/le reelle, or land tax. Secondly, 
They are allowed to raiſe this tax under the denomination of 
a don gratuit, or free gift to the King, including with it all the 
ſums wanted to ſerve their own provincial expences. Fhirdly, 
They are permitted to pay a groſs ſum by way of compoſition 
tor the free gift, without being accountable for the manner 
of raiſing it; And, fourthly, They enjoy the extraordinary 
liberty of collecting their ſeveral provincial duties by officers 
of their own appointment. Beſides theſe, Provence in 


particular claims the further privilege of being exempted 


from providing the efapes, or neceſſary proviſions and furniture 
ior the King's troops marching through, or being quartered 
in their province *. | 


* The word etape, in the military fenſe, ſignifies the magazines which moſt 
of the provinces in France are obliged to erect, within certain diſtances, for 
furniſhing the King's troops with proviſions in their routs and marches ; but 
as we have no ſuch eſtabliſhment, nor any Engliſh word for it, I muſt beg 


leave, as often as I ſhall be obliged to refer to it hereafter, to mention 
at by this French appellation, 
Be 


— 
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Be pleaſed to obſerve, that I am here to take notice of no 
other revenues but thoſe that are merely provincial, that is, 
ſuch as are paid into the treaſury of the province, and iflued 
from thence, firſt to ſatisſy the dn gratuit to the King, and 
afterwards their own particular expences ; namely, the ſalaries 
to their governors, the charge of their militia, and of the 
marcchauſee, the intereſt of their debts, and the repairs of 
their highways, &c. But as to the King's domaine, the ayds, 
gabelles, and all other farmed duties, which are impoſed cn 
the ſale, tranſport, or conſumption of the vendible commo- 
dities ; theſe being common to all, are not to be ſet down as 
burthens peculiar to any one province, though burthens in- 
deed they are upon the people in general, and levied with 
equal ſeverity in every part of the kingdom. 

From hence it appears, that the revenues in every pro- 
vince of France are applicable to anſwer, firſt the national 
expence, and next the demands that are made to ſupport the 
particular exigency of that province : accordingly, the impo- 
fitions on each are augmented in proportion to the greatneſs 
and variety of their ſeveral demands. In order therefore to 
form a calculation of the whole revenues of France, we muſt 
take into our account, not only what comes into the King's 
cofters, but the overplus ſums that are raiſed to ſupport the 
private exigency of cach province; and conſequently to give 
an account of the national debt of France, we muſt not only 
take in the eſtimate of what is owing by the King, but alſo 
what debts are owing by each province, and by every town 
and community within that province. Theſe particulars, 
however minute, are objects which muſt be taken into our 

view; 
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view ; and then, by adding the national and provincial ex- 
pences, and debts together, we ſhall diſcover the accumulated 
burthens impoſed upon every inhabitant, and upon the king— 
dom in general. 

Theſe provincial impoſitions, of which I now confinc nyſe lt 
to treat, are levied by the authority of the aflembly of thc 
States, conſiſting of the three orders, namcly, the ceccleſi— 
aſticks, the nobles, and the tiers eat, or commonalty, "The 
aſſembly of the ſtates both of Provence and Languedoc mect 
annually ; that of Provence in November at Lembeſc; and 
that of Languedoc in October at Montpelier. Each of theſe 
| is held by the Kings commiſſion to their reſpective governor, 
| or, in his abſence, to the intendant. The meeting is opened by 
reading the res de cachet and patentes of the King, fignify- 
ing the reaſons and neceſſity of his demanding. the con- 
tinuance of the uſual don gratuit, which is immedi— 
ately and unanimouſly voted, in the politeſt terms of 
| duty, zeal and loyalty. After which, the procurcurs de 
| | pays, who are the general provincial agents, deliver in thc 
accounts they have received from the conſuls of cach com- 
| | munity, in which are ſtated the accounts of the lait year, 
= and what ſums are wanted for the next; including the 
| charges tor repairing the highways, the intcreſt of thci: 
debts, the ſalaries of their officers, and other neceſſary and 
incidental expences ; all which being ſtated and added to the 
ſum demanded for the don gratuit, they vote the whole to be 
neceflary, and then compute how much muſt be impoſed 
upon each community to amount to that ſum, of which they 
atterwards make a repartition, to anſwer all the ſeveral pur- 
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boſes; and which impoſt, raiſed by this authority, is fre- 
quently varied, like the land-tax in England, according to 
the different exigencies of each year. 

The general aſiembly, after having thus voted the Sum 
total to be raiſed, proportion the ſhare each community is 
to pay towards it; and the communities collect what is fo 
impoſed by a rate on their contributary lands. In entring 
merefore into a particular deſcription of the manner in 
e theſe rates are collected, I muſt take notice, that Pro- 
rence, of which Aix is the capital; or, to ſpeak conſtitu- 
tionally, that the generalité of Aix is divided into 22 UITUCTIOS, 
or magiſtracics, like the diviſions of hundreds in the countics 


of England; 


each digucrie 18 again {\ubd:vided into ſeveral 


fers, a term derived from feodum, being the antient tenure of 


their lands, and figniiying the value and not the extent of 
their different parcels. So alſo the province of Languedoc is 
firſt of all, on account of its extent, divided into two gene- 
ralitis, diſtinguiſhed by the names of the Upper and Lower 
Languedoc : the Upper is divided into eleven dioceiles ; the 
Lower into twelve: and theſe again into communitics ; and 
the communities into leſſer parcels of land, rated according to 
their annual value. 

Theſe contributary lands in Provence, as I mentioned be- 
forc, are called cu, the number of which in the whole 


amounts to 3032, and the extent and ſhare of each, at a cer- 


tain eſtimated rate, is fixed and regiſtered in a book, which 
is called the affouagement of the province: but although this 
method of taxation, at ſo much per Jeu, is fixed and deter- 


minate, yet the value of a feu is very uncertain, from the 
uncertainty 
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uncertainty there is of the yearly income of the parcel of 
land that comes under that denomination ; which being a 
fictitious meaſure, differs in every community, like the real 
weights and meaſures throughout all France ; for this regiſtry 
having been made long ago by commiſſaries of their own ap- 
pointing, methods were then taken, not unknown to ſome 
counties in England, of eſtimating their lands at an under 
rate, and the tax was fixed only upon the value fo regiſtered. 
However, I was informed by thoſe who had opportunities 
of knowing the annual income of certain diſtricts, that by 


_ dividing the ſum total of that annual income by the number 


of feus it was charged with, each feu might be eſtimated to 
be equal to four thouſand five hundred livres per annum, or 
near 2001. a year: a tax therefore of five hundred and fifty 
livres, or 241. ſterling on ſuch an annual income, which 
was the uſual tax before 1744, would be ſomething more 
than two ſhillings in the pound land-tax in England, rated to 
the full. But having obſerved above, that theſe eſtates are 
regiſtered under their value, we may ſuppoſe ſuch a tax not 

to exceed one ſhilling in the pound out of their real value. 
But in Languedoc, where the lands are not rated by any 
antient regiſtered value, the proportion that each parcel is to 
pay is annually ſettled by commiſſaries appointed ex parte on 
the behalf of the King, and on behalf of the communities, 
who hold their affictes, or ſittings, for one month after the 
general aſſembly is broke up, to make the recherche, or after- 
enquiry into the advanced rents and profits of the lands in 
each diſtrict, and to raiſe their tax accordingly. The tax 
thus proportioned, is ſettled by what is called the comporx, or 
| cadaſtre, 


499 


cadaſtre, which is the nominal meaſure of the value of each 
parcel, the ſum totals of which being caſt up in every com- 
munity, by livres, ſols and denters, is from thence called their 
gli vrement, which the conſuls of each community account 
for to the magiſtrates of the dioceſs ; and theſe account for 
what is raiſed in their reſpective dioceſſes, to the treaſurer 
general of the province, by whom the value of each contribu- 
tary land, and the rate it pays, is each year regiſtered in a 
book called the 7errier of the province. This method of an- 
nually raiſing the taxes on their lands, to the annual encreaſe 
of their profits, is practiſed even with rigour in all the other 
generalites of France, that go under the denomination of the 
pays deletions. Strange policy! tending to diſcourage all 
induſtry ; to prevent all improvements; and even to leſſen 
the revenues which it pretends to encreaſe. Laſtly, from 
hence we ſhall find, that as the comporx, or valuation of their 
eſtates, are ſo often varied, few can tell what proportion each 
annually pays to the total ſum impoſed ; nor do the ſtates ever 
publiſh their debates or reſolutions on the impoſitions they 
think proper to raiſe; ſo that a ſtranger muſt depend on hear- 
ſays, or manuſcript accounts, formed on conjectures ſo vague 
and fo different from one another, that we cannot venture to 
depend on any; and what I ſhall preſume to offer, will be 
ſuch only as appear to be the leaſt exaggerated. 

Whilſt with regard to Provence, we go upon more ſure 
ground, inaſmuch as the aſſembly of the ſtates publiſh every 
year what 1s entitled the cayer of their deliberations, being 
the minutes of their debates and reſolutions, with a more 
ample and circumſtantial detail than what are printed of our 
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parliamentary proceedings in the votes of the houſe of com- 
mons. Theſe cayers I have now before me for the ſcveral 
periods of years I propoſe to examine; which I can ſafely 
refer to as my vouchers, being aſſured that every account of 
fach a diſtant country will he the more ſatisfactory, when 
mus authenticatca by its own original records. 

And now without any farther explanations, fearing I have 
been too tedious in What I have already attempted, I ſhall 
proceed to examine what has been the actual amount of 
theſe revenues; what differences have happened as to their 
encreaſe or decreaſe; and what has been the cauſe of that 
difference during the periods of time propoſed in the begin- 
ning of this diſcourſe; and accordingly ſhall begin with a 
relation of what were raiſed in the years from 1740 to 
1744+ 

At the aſſembly of the ſtates of Provence, held at Lambeſc in 
November 1740, after the uſual time taken up in reading the 
orders for hearing maſs; taking the oaths ; and receiving 
the excuſes from thoſe who were abſent, &c. Mr. La Tour, 
firſt preſident and intendant, in the abſence of the duke de 
Villars, governor of the province, remitted the King's letters 
de cachet and patent, dated at Fontainbleau the 12th and 
i6th of October preceding, ſignifying his Majeſty's orders 
for convoking the aſſembly, that it might provide for the 
neceſſary affairs of the province, and particularly for the im- 
poſition of the ſum of ſeven hundred thouſand livres, as the 
don gratuit, &c. which ſum, amounting to 30,6251. ſterling, 
was thereupon unanimouſly granted; and the aſſembly ha- 
ving at their ſubſequent Meetings examined the accounts of 

all 
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all the other neceſſary expences relating to their province, 
voted, That for the defraying the whole, the ſum of 5 5 li- 
vres ſhould be impoſed on each few, according to the repai- 
tition made thereof, the particulars of which it is unneceſſary 
here to ſet down. Let it ſuffice to obſerve, that no farther 
proviſions or taxes were at that Time required, than what 
might ſatisfy the uſual and ordinary expences of the province, 
which impoſition of 550 livres per feu, levied on the 3032 
feus, the total number in the province, amounted to one 
million fix hundred fixty ſeven thouſand four hundred li— 
vres, or 72,948 I. ſterling. 

At the aſſembly of the ſtates of Languedoc, held the ſam: 
year at Montpelier in the month of October, I find the ſum 
of four millions ſix hundred thouſand livres, equal to 201,250}. 
ſterling, ſet down as voted to anſwer the King's dn 
gratuit, and all the other expences of their province. Should 
it be aſked how it comes to paſs that this province, which is 
little more than half as big as the other above mentioned, 
ſhould yet raiſe a revenue almoſt three times as high ? It may 
be anſwered, that the difference doth not ariſe from their greater 
proportion of provincial expences, but from its granting a 
larger ſum by way of don gratuit to the King. For as Pro- 
vence compounds for that demand by the annual ſum of 
ſeven hundred thouſand livres, or 30,6251. ſterling, Lan- 
8 guedoc remits no leſs than three millions of livres, or 
131, 2 50 l. ſterling, as it includes under this article, ſome other 
compoſitions for duties to which it was antiently liable. And 
we are to obſerve, that both the provinces in raiſing thei! 
don gratuit, are permitted to impoſe rather more under that 
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denomination than what is demanded by the King; and 
after accounting to his Majeſty for the nett ſum due by the 
compoſition, the overplus is reſerved, as well to pay the 
charges of collecting, as to make a fund for the diſcharge of 
other incidental expences. In this manner the uſual pro- 
vincial revenues, or county rates, were levied in theſe pro- 
vinces; which, in 1740 and 1741, reſpectively each year, 
nounted to about the ſums here put down, namely, 


In Provence, Livres. 14. 5. 
For the provincial ex- 5 8 3 ; 
penccs, = 9974 12323 5 
For che King's don 5 700,000 30,625 oo 
gratuit, — 
1,667,400 72,9045 1 = 
In Languedoc, Livres. 14. 5. 
For the provincial ex- 0 
1, 600, ooo 70,000 oo 
pences, —— 
For the King's don 
dee oY [ 3,000,000 131,250 oo 


** 


4,600,000 201,250 o 
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But in 1742, France, being engaged jointly with Spain in 
a war againſt the Queen of Hungary and the King of Sardinia, 
concerning the right to ſome territories in Italy, his moſt chri- 
ſtian Majeſty was obliged to demand the capitation and dix- 
ieme; taxes which ought only to be levied in time of war; 


and 
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and being raiſed ſolely by virtue of the King's edict, and the 
precept of the intendant, are never mentioned in the aſſembly 
of the ſtates. But yet both the provinces agree to ſatisfy 
theſe taxes to the King by a compolition, as they do the don 
gratuit: Provence agreeing to pay 30,000]. and Languedoc 
bout 40,000 J. ſterling for each, being permitted to raiſe thoſe 
tums by impoſitions of their own, together with an overplus 
to defray the expence of collecting. Add to theſe, the 
ſeveral other military impoſitions, which, as the war began 
to be carried on with vigour, were levied throughout the 
kingdom, to anſwer the additional expences ; particularly by 
the march both of the French and Spaniſh troops through 
theſe provinces in their way to Italy. Of theſe expences how- 
ever they were able then to pay their ſhare, by the help of the 
ſupplies which accrued from the beneficial exportation of 
their luxurious products to the northern powers, and of their 
manufactures to the Levant, and other parts of Turky, as 
alſo to Martinique, St. Domingue, and the Weſtern iſlands ; 
their merchants and brokers gaining their millions of livres 
by a commerce and navigation, hitherto free and uninterrupted 
by the Engliſh navy. But unhappily for thoſe that were en- 
gaged in this commerce, and thoſe who had any dependance 
on it, war was proclaimed againſt England, by the inſtigation 
of another power, on the 14th of March 1744. 

Let us now examine what alterations thcſe provinces ſuf- 
fered, from that period, till the preliminaries of the peace 
were ſigned at Aix la Chapelle in April 1748. 

This is the moſt intereſting period for us to examine, 
wherein we ſhall find what diſtreſs theſe Southern provinces 

were 
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were reduced to, by being engaged in a war with England: 
having as much to loſe at ſea as at land, they felt the ſad ef- 
[eds in both parts: our taking their ſhips and cargoes oc- 
calioned their firſt loſs : our cruiſing after others obſtructed 
ſuture gain. Hence a decay of trade; a ſtop to manufac- 
tures; and a want of money and credit. Want of money 
and credit decreaſed their revenues, and this of courſe re- 
duced their ſtrength: ſo that whilſt there was on the one 
hand a neceſſity of augmenting their expences, there appeared 
»n the other a diminution of the ſources from whence they 
were to be ſupplied. Such were the conſequences to which 
theſe provinces were reduced ſoon after the commencement of 
the war; and as their annual expences could not be ſup— 
plied by their annual revenues, rights were infringed, debts 
contracted, and diſputes created among themſclves, which 
Iafted even longer than the war with their common enemies. 

Thus it appears, that in 1744, the firſt year after the 
war was proclaimed againſt England, the French King 
being then with his army in Germany, dated his letters from 
the head quarteis of his camp, to the aſſembly of the ſtates 
of Provence, met as uſual the beginning of November; 
wherein his Majcity ſets forth, © that the tenderneſs he had 
for his ſubjects had oppoſed itſelf to his engaging in a war, 
which might endanger their repoſe, their fortunes and their 
lives; but being obliged at length to enter into it, he was 
* willing at leaſt to ſhare the weight of it with them. He had 
been ſeen to march at the head of his troops, to brave the ſame 
* dangers, and undergo thoſe fatigues, to which he had near 
fallen a victim.” - This alludes to the King's illneſs at Metz, 


from 
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trom which his Majeſty was juſt at that time recovered. — 
The letter then proceeds in the uſual form, in the firſt place 
to demand the don gratuit, &c. which the aſſembly granted, 
with profeſſions of their conſulting only their zeal for his Ma- 
jeſty's ſervice, without attending to the burthens with which 
their country was overcharged. But at their mectings after- 
wards, when the intendant read to them his Majeſty's farther 
inſtructions, not only for providing the accuſtomed payments 
for the repairs of their fortifications, highways, and bridges, 


and the expences of their militia; but that it was alſo ex- 


pected, they ſhould make ſome extraordinary proviſions for 
* the expences that had accrued in their province on account 
* of wood, and ſtraw, and firing, for the encampment of the 
* ?roops during their march into Italy. The aſſembly at once 
came to a reſolution, that the amount of that expence was 
not to be provided by the province, but only to be liquidated 
and ſtated, in order to make a demand on his Majeſty to re- 
imburſe all that the ſeveral communities had or ſhould furniſſ: 
on account of the army, agreeably to the antient practice of 
other years, as therein recited: for it may be remembred, 


I have already mentioned the privilege this province claims 


of being exempted from providing the etapes for the King's 
troops marching through or quartered within any of it's com- 
munities. This privilege, although confirmed by an edict 
in the month of March 1661, had indeed been infringed in 
the year 1719; but by an arret of council, dated the 28th 
of March in the ſame year, they were allowed to redeem it 
again on the payment of one hundred and fiſty thouſand livres, 
or 65611, a year in time of peace ; and two hundred thouſand 
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livres, or, $7501. a year in time of war. Therefore, to 
anſwer this compoſition, and ſome other extraordinary ex- 
pences, on account of the militia, and the repairs of highways, 
Fc. they were obliged to raiſe their provincial impoſitions 
ſrom 530 to 725 livres per feu, which produced two millions 
one hundred ninety eight thouſand two hundred livres, or 
96,1701. ſterling, for the year, which in the preceding years 
have ſhewn were ſatisfied by the ſum of 72,948 1. the dit- 
ference therefore was an additional county rate on this pro- 
vince; whilſt at the ſame time the communities were obli- 
ged, contrary to the privilege of an exemption which they 
claimed, to maintain the King's troops by extraordinary ſums, 
which they could no other ways raiſe, than by borrowing on 
their own ſecurity ; which extraordinary expences not being 
provided for by any annual revenue, remained, as we ſhall 
ſee hereafter, to be encreaſed from year to year, till they be- 
came a debt too great for either the communities or the pro- 
vince to pay. 

It is not to be ſuppoſed that the eſtates in Languedoc were 
charged in proportion with an equal encreaſe of provincial ex- 
pences, as they were not ſo near the ſeat of war; nor was 
there the like number of troops marching through their terri- 
tories ; and ſuch as did, being chiefly Spaniſh, paid dearly 
for all their forage and proviſions; beſides they had no right 
infringed thereby, having no privilege to be exempt from 
the elape, though, by ſeveral edits paſſed in their favour, they 
are only to furniſh a certain limited quantity of proviſions. 
But then, they were equally diſtreſſed by the interruption of 

trade, 


trade, particularly of the Levant trade, on which the ſub- 
ſiſtance of ſo many of their people in the cloth manuf1% 3; 
moſtly depended. Add to this, the ſtop that was put to the 
exportation of their wines, oils, and other products, at the 
port of Cette. 

It is obvious from hence, how greatly a maritime power 
muſt be affected, by being en gaged in a war with a ſuperior 
maritime power. Loſs of trade, and diminution of revenues, 
] have already mentioned as the general conſequences; to 
which we muit now add the more PRES r diſtreſs theſe 
Sguchem provinces ſuffered, from their peculiar ſituation and 
circumitances. Concerning this, it will bz moſt material for 
us to enquire into the ſtate of Provence, as it contains the two 
chief maritime ports in thoſe parts; that of Markcilles, noted 
for its commerce; and the other of Toulon, renowned for its 
naval ſtrength; and as this province itſelf was moſt affected 
any annoyed by the Engliſh fleet ſtationed on its coaſts. 

Vhich reduced the inhabitants in a few years to ſuch an ex- 
warts of diſtreſs, not only from the loſs of trade, but from 
the want of corn, and the dread cf a famine, as to oblige them 
to ſac to the King for that redreſs, which could no otherwiſe bc 
procured than by his ſpeeatly agrezing to the concluſion of a 
peace. All which we ſhall preſently fee manifeſted by their 
own memorials and repreſentations, from whoſe original 
vouchers the following narrative is chiefly compiled. 

I have already taken notice of the dependency of theſe peo- 
ple upon a foreign ſupply for moſt of the neceſſarics of lite. 
This ſupply we may imagine, aſter the year 1744, when th: 
war was become univerſal, was greatly interrupted by land, 
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and almoſt totally prevented by ſea; for the Engliſh ficet had 
now ſpread itſelf, and, as their people expreſſed it, covered the 
Mediterranean: the allied army on that fide, encourage by 
our aſſiſtance, exerted their force, and inſtead of being on the 
defenſive, to ſecure their own dominions in Italy, proceeded 
into this province, and threatened to beſicge Toulon. This, 


it is well known, occaſioned an extraordinary march of great 
numbers of French troops from other parts, who patſing 
through the country, made a vaſt conſumption of cvery kind 
of proviſions. Vaſt demands muſt cauſe a ſcarcity ; ſcarcity 
muſt encreaſe the price of living; and dearnet of living will 
alviays be attended with complaints from che inhabitants, 
When individuals ſuffer, the public becomes intercited to re— 
lieve them; or the whole community will grow deſperate. 
Applications therefore being made to the government, the go- 
vernment was obliged to interpoſe. And fince theſe ditliculties 
had no ſmall influence on the public meaſures, I ſhull take 
the liberty of being more explicit in my account of the various 

cauſes from whence they proceeded. | 
The firſt grievance, and winch is generally felt the firſt, 
aroſe from the ſcarcity and dearneſs of proviſions. To prevent 
this as far as poſſible, it 1s cuſtomary in almoſt all the great 
Cities, and communities in France, to let out the fale of 
meat and flour to undertakers, who, on paying a certain an- 
nual ſum, are to have the excluſive privilege of ſelling theſe 
provitions, for a term of years, on condition that they pro- 
vide a ſufficient quantity, and deliver them at a certain price, 
which is fixed as low as it can be ſuppoſed to be afforded, ac- 
cording to the apparent plenty. Thus for example, the com- 
munity 
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munity of Vlarſellles in 1742, leaſed out their butchery to 
undertakers for the term of fix years, upon condition that 
they ſhould provide and fell a ſutficient quantity of inet at the 
rate of 3 ſols a pound tor beef and 4 ſols a pound for mutton. 
Theie conditions were performed v. ith {ome profits to the er- 
ue, for the firſt 


year or two of their leaſe: but the unexrcc- 
04 


ted continuance of the War, began by degrees to deprive them 
©! their former gains, and afterwards to occalion a confiderable 
lots; tor the Spanish troops marching through Languedoc, 
and the French through Dauphiny, in their way to this pro- 
vince, previouſly conſumed the proviſions, which were uſu- 
ally bought up in thoſe places to ſupply this part; in conſe— 
quence of which, the price of theep and cattle roſe fo much, 
that the meat, wihica might ſometime before be bought at 
three ſols per pound, now ſtood them in ſeven or eight ſols 
per pound: yet they were obliged to abide by their original 
contract; inſomuch that upon caſting up their accounts at the 
latter end of the year 1744, ſome months after the com- 
mencement of the war with England, they proved, by a 
memorial offered to the conſuls of the city, that their loſs 
amounted to no leſs than two hundred twenty ſeven thouſand 
livres, or 9,931 l. ſterliug, beſides the ſinking of all their for- 
mer gains; and therefore humbly prayed to be indemnified 
for the paſt, and to have their contract vacated for the future. 
Receiving no ſatisfactory anſwer from this quarter, they 
thought they had ſome equitable pretenſions of applying to 
the miniſtry above, upon the ſuggeſtion that their loſs was 
chiefly occaſioned by the extraordinary quantity of proviſions 
demanded for his Majeſty's troops: their petition here was 
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in part granted by vacating their term, and allowing them 
a reimburſement of two hundred thouſand livres, or 8,750 l. 
ſterling, which the community of Marſeilles was ordered to 
raiſe and pay; it being the method in France, to cafe one ſub- 
ject by laying a load on another; and the equity of this ordi- 
nance was juſtified, on behalf of the King, by alledging, that 
the troops being ſent to protect their community, it was but 
reaſonable they ſhould repair the private loſſes ſuſtained by 
particulars ; eſpecially fince the lots of theſe contractors, was 
occaſioned by ſelling proviſions at an under rate, of which 
they who were the buyers had hitherto reccived the benefit. 

However, to make ſeme amends, a new leaſe was con- 
ſtituted and granted to the magiſtracy of Marſeilles, who, in 
the name of their conſuls, had the ſole privilege of ſelling the 
meat at one fol per pound advance, over the real price it 
ſhould colt them. This grant produced to the town, com- 
minibus anms, about three hundred and twenty thouſand 
livres, or 13,990 J. ſterling; but the individual inhabitants at 
the ſame time ſuffered in their private expences, by being 
obliged to pay one ſol per pound for their meat, over and 
above the market price in other places of their neighbour- 
Hood. 

The ſermiers at Marſeilles having ſucceeded fo well, many 
yvho were under the like contract with other communities, 
and had ſuffered in the ſame manner, made their applications 
allo to Have their contracts vacated, or ſome indemnification 

Or their loſs; but as this muſt have been attended with dear- 
neſs of provitions in the very places through which the French 
ind Spaniſh troops were to march to and from Italy, their 
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petitions were rejected, The undertakers, when they firſt con- 
tracted were rich and able, and it was thought better policy, 
that they ſhould ſuffer a loſs, than that the marching regi- 
ments, as well as the inhabitants, ſhould feel the want : this 
laſted but a little while, for when the undertakers broke, their 
contracts were vacated of courſe. 

I have been particular in mentioning theſe circumſtances, 
that we might hence form a notion of their diſtreſs with re- 
gard to the dearneſs of proviſions of every kind; but their diſ- 
treſs ariſing from the want of corn, as it was moſt univerſal, 
and had like to have proved the moſt fatal, demands a yet 
more ample deſcription. On this article we know depends 
the ſupply of bread, juſtly eſteemed the firſt and moſt neceſ- 
ſary article of life; and yet Provence produces in a whole year 
no more corn than what will ſuffice to ſupport the inhabitants 
for itiree months. The better therefore to facilitate a foreign 
ſupply, the Atrican company, eſtabliſhed at Marſcilles, has a 
grant of the excluſive privilege of importing corn from the 
coaſt of Barbary, upon condition of never having leſs than 
20,000 charges, which is about 12,000 quarters Englith 
meaſure, of wheat at a time, in their public magazine. To 
fulfil this obligation, the company has ſeveral ſettlements on 
the oppoſite coaſt of Barbary, where they buy corn from time 
to time, and tranſport it as it is wanted to their general] 
gazine; from whence it is delivered to all the adjacent 
parts, not without coniiderable gain to themſelves. 
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Being therefore thus dependent on a foreign ſupply, it may 
caſily be imagined how greatly they were diſtreſſed by a war 
with a ſuperior power at ſca, capable of intercepting that ſup- 
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ply. And to demonitrate at once how ſenſible they were 
of their dependence on us for this provition, I was told that 
on the very day war was proclaimed at Maricilles againſt 
England, the price of corn rot fix livres in the charge, which 
is near equal to 105. a quarter in England. The price there- 
fore of corn being at that time 20 livres a charge, roſe at once 
to 26, and ſoon after to 3o, and fo on, till it advanced to 46 
livres a charge, which is about 41. a quarter, or 201. Berling 
a load. Nor need we be furptifcd at this dearneſs, ſince none 
could be brought from Sicily or Naples but by ſtcalth in Tar- 
tanes or coailing Feluccas; nor was the African company 
able to repleniſi. hair magazines, according to the terms on 
which their priviiese was granted, ſince our flect was fo ſta— 
tioned, as to cut off the direct communication to their ſettle- 
ments on the oppoſite coails of Barbary. 

This circumſtance deſerves ſome attention, and I ſhall take 
occaſion hereafter to offer ſome propoſals upon it. 

It being ſo difficult to procure corn from abroad, thoſe who 
had it at home were anxious in hoarding it up; ſo that little 
being brought to market, a famine was dreaded even before 
there was any real hazard of it. This obliged the conſuls of 
the ſeveral communities to apply to the provincial agents; and 
the provincial agents, to the intendant, to take timely mea— 
ures for preventing ſo great an evil. Whereupon it was de- 
termined, that public magazines of corn ſhould be erected in 
G11 cient parts, to be furnithed at the expence of the provin- 
cial cheſt, in order to be fold out again and diſtributed among 
the inhabitants. But if there was a difticulty in procuring 
corn, there was yet a greater in finding money to pay for it. 

Applications 
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Applications therefore were made to the miniſtry for ſome in- 
dulgence to ſuch as ſhould be willing to lend their money to 
the provincial communities for the purchaſe of ſo neceſſary a 
proviſion. Accordingly letters patent were iſſued, allowing an 
exemption fiom the d/x7eme upon all intereſt of money, that 
ſhould be lent to any community for the purchaſe of corn. 
Obſerve that the diaieme is a tax of about two per cent. upon 
the intereſt of every perſonal eſtate. Beſides this, the Kin: 
was further pleaſed, by his edict, to grant the aticmbly of the 
ſtates a liberty of retaining annually a certain ſum out of his 
don gratuit, to be employed, one halt in paying the intereſt 
of any ſums they ſhould borrow, and the other half to remain 
as a ſinking tund towards the diſcharge of the principal. Upon 
this ſecuricy, and the doucerr of high intereit, with an ex- 
emption from Me dizieme, the communities were enabled to 
borrow ſeveral ſums, and thereby repleniſhed their magazines 
with corn, partly ſrom their own produce, and partly by the 
afſiſtance of our good allies the Dutch, from Naples and Si- 
cily; a premium being given on every meaſure of wheat, ot 
other grain, imported by any neutral veſſel. 

But theſe demands for corn being the greateſt, when jt 
was moſt difficult to be procured ; it naturally followed, that 
it was purchaſed at a high and extravagant rate; and yet the 
magiſtrates were inſtructed to deliver it out again at ſuch a 
moderate price, as might ſerve to keep up the ſpirits of the 
people, by making them believe they had plenty in fore, 
For the goverument of theſe provinces was at this tinte 
holly ſupported by artificc. No corn was to be i:raithed 
gut of their magazines, but by an order of their magittrates ; 
Ne 
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no ſuch orders could be obtained without a certificate of the 
want of it; and when they were obtained, their validity or 
formality were ſure to be queſtioned by the officers at the 
magazines; ſo that the people were generally contented to take 
about half the quantity they came for. In the mean time, 
borrowing upon intereſt was adding a burthen upon the com- 
munities; to have that intereſt exempted from the d e 
was a diminution to the King's revenue; and to buy dear and 
tell cheap was a dead loſs upon the province. All this while 
the immenſe conſumption that was made by the army and its 
numerous ſuite, beth draincd their magazines and emptied 
their treaſure ; for inſtead of employing the money the corn 
was fold for in a circle towards repurchaſing more, it was 
from time to time drilled away to ſatisfy other demands that 
were occaſioned by the war. Add to this the ſcverer methods 
taken by our flect to prevent the Dutch from ſupplying the: 
any more; and the two bad harveſts that happened in the 
years 1740 and 1747. 

This was the more fevere after the damages they had re- 
ccived by the forage demanded both by the French and Spaniſh 
troops. They ſufſered greatly by their oven in the year 1745, 
but yet infinitcly more from the contributions levied by the 
cnciny's troops in 1746. It is well remcmbred, that in the 
month of November in that ſame year, the allied army under 
Count Brown, having paſſed the Var, was advanced upon the 
frontiers of Provence, and there continued until the month of 
February next eniuing ; during which time we may Conceive 
what loſſes were created by the exactions of money ; pillaging 
of houſes; cutting Qown olive trees and vincyards; and all 

the 
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the other ravages uſually committed by a plundering army. 
And whilſt the allied army thus invaded them on one fide, 
and their own troops were marching to oppoſe it on the other, 
the Engliſh fleet was cruiſing all along the coaſts to hinder 
any ſupplies by ſea; ſo that what with contributions levied by 
the troops of the enemy, and the ſubſiſtence demanded b; 
their own, the native inhabitants ſeemed to be left to flarve 
between both. 

This want of a foreign ſupply obliged the King to ered a 
military magazine of corn near Arles, for the fole uſe of the 
army, which was ſupplicd from the inland parts of the king- 
dom, at a vaſt expence of carriage. But the magiſtrates, find- 
ing they could not much longer conceal the ſcarcity of theirs, 

made preſſing applications to have a ſupply out of the maga- 
| zine deſigned for the troops. They repreſented to the mini- 
ſter of war, that, without this aſſiſtance, the people would 
ſtarve. The King's commiſſaries, on the other hand, repre- 
ſented, that if ſuch aſſiſtance was granted to the people, the 
troops would ſtarve. This was a terrible dilemma tor a King 
to be driven to; but he cleared himſelf of it, by ordering his 


miniſters, juſt at that crifis of time, to ſign the preliminaries of 
peace, which were accordingly figned at Aix la Chapelle on 
the zoth of April 1748. 

We are now laſtly to conſider in what condition theſe pro- 
vinces were left, upon the reſtoration of peace, and what mea- 
ſures were taken in conſequence of it. 

From what has been related, it may be imagined, that the 
news of peace was extremely welcome in theſe parts. I was 
aſſured by ſeveral people of different ranks of life, that, had it 
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deen poſtponed a month longer, there would have been a 
danger of an inſurrection in all their maritime provinces, Let 
us now ſce what meaſures were taken as well to repair their 
lofcs, as to redreſs their grievances. 

{we would now compare the ſtate of theſe provinces im- 
mediately after the war, to what they were immediately before, 
we may firſt judge of the difference by the different prices of the 
necciary proviſions: the particulars of which I have put in 
oppoſite columns, that they may be ſcen together in one viciy, 


Price of proviſions before Price of proviſions after 
the war. the war. 

liv. fols. liv. feli. 
Wheat per * charge - 22 oO Wheat ditto = 42 oo 
Rye per charge - - 13 oO Rye ditto - - = 25 oo 
Oats per load - 14 oo Oats ditto - - - 22 oo 
Hay per quintal - - 1 16 Hay ditto - - = 3 15 
Bread per pound - - o 2 Bread ditto - - = 00 5 
Mutton per pound - 00 4 Mutton ditto - - - 00 9 
Beef per pound - - co 3 Beet ditto - - - 00 8 


IHlowever, the diſtreſs on this account, though it was the 
moſt extream, was the ſooneſt relieved ; and it is to be hoped 
not without ſome conſiderable advantage on our fide, by the 
ſupply of our corn exported at different times from ſeveral 
parts of England. Here permit me to remark, that finiſhing 
the war by thus diſtreſſing the enemy, procured a double ad- 


* A Charge Marſcilles meaſure is near equal to four buſhels and a half of 


Engliſh meaſure at Bear-kev, fo that two Charges are equal to one quarter and one 
buſhcl, 


Vantage 
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vantage to our own country; firſt, as we cauſed the diſtreſe, 
and next, as we relicved it; being happily enabled to ſupply 
the want upon the concluſion of the peace, which we our- 
ſelves had occationed during the war. 

As I was frequently at Marſecilles ſoon after the time that 
the Engliſh Ships, laden with Ingliſh corn, were permitted, 
in purſuance of the preliminary articles of the peace, to enter 
that port, I had an opportunity of obſerving the advantages 


we then made, and may make again, by the exportation of 


of our corn at fo critical a juncture. For I found the high 
price of wheat was kept up many months after the war was 
over, occaſioned by the extraordinary demands equally ſubſiſt- 
ing even on account of the peace. For now there was a re- 
call of the troops from Italy to march home and be diſbanded. 
Regiments accordingly were paſſing ſucceſſively through Pro- 
vence, during all the ſummer, and great part of the ſucceeding 
winter. I ſometimes ſaw three battalions entering at one gate 
at Aix, whillt the like number was going out at another. The 
public bureau alſo being fixed here for the military eſtabliſſi- 
ment, made up as it were another army of civil officers, con- 
fiſting of contractors, victuallers, clerks, commiſſaries, agents, 


&c. with numbers of horſes, mules, and attendants, to con- 


duct the equipages. All theſe, it may be imagined, occa- 
honed ſuch a conſumption of proviſions, as naturally aug- 

mented the price. | 
But the price of corn was yet again artificially raiſed by com- 
binauons amongſt the dealers, A circumſtance, which in the 
ſale of ſo necetlary a proviſion of life, deſerves the ſevereſt 
animadverſion. For whether the merchants abroad take the 
D 2 adventure 
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adventure upon themſelves, and the cornfactors in England 
buy only by commiſſion; or whether our cornſactors are chiet- 
ly concerned in the cargoes, and the merchants at the foreign 
port fell by commiſſion, the trade being carried on by both 
theſe methods, yet the farmer in England, and the conſume: 
abroad, are either way made the dupes of theſe intermediate 
dealers; a people ever dextrous in turning a public calamity 
to their own private advantage. And ſo it was that the mer- 
chants at Marſeilles, upon the firſt foreign ſupply of corn, 
were as ſlow in delivering, as others were haſty in demanding 
it. This firſt ſupply indeed came in by little at a time in ſmall 
veſſels from Naples, Sicily, Barbary, and ſeveral parts of the 
Archipelago; to which we may add the cargoes of ſome 
Dutch ſhips, who being in the Mediterranean when the news 
of peace arrived, immediately made a trip to the Levant, and 
brought back a moſt timely and profitable freight. But it may 
ſeem amazing, that during the firſt three months after the 
war, not above two Engliſh ſhips appeared in this harbour, 
who coming in about. the Jatter end of July, difpoſed of their 
lading at a moſt immenſe profit. This delay in not being diſ- 
patched ſooner, might poſſibly be owins to the common arti- 
fice of the Englith factors, who combining together, were as 
low in buying, in order to keep down the price in this country, 


as their agents at Muſcilles were flow in ſelling, in order to 
keep it up in thote parts, So that no corn from England, ex- 
cept the above, was. brought to that market until the firſt 
week in Noveraber 1748, when about ſeven Engliſh veſſels 
came dropping in one alter another. About the middle of the 
ſme month, the number was encreaſed to twelve; and at the 

latter 
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latter end I counted twenty. But it happened that many oti.er 
of our corn-veſſels, after being ready to ſail from our ov: 
ports, were retarded by contrary winds during the latter par* 
of the winter; and the frequent ſtorms that happened in that 
ſeaſon, gave riſe to many falte alarms, at theſe foreign ports, 
of ſhips being loſt, and quantities of corn ſunk and deſtroved in 
the Engliſh channel. Stories calculated on purpoſe to aug- 
ment the price at their own market. Inſomuch that the car- 
goes which were arrived as above, having been beught in 
England at 28s. per quarter, and by the benefit of the pre- 
mium exported at 23 8. per quarter, fold at Marſeilles at 46 
livres per charge. Judge then, by the difference of the mea- 
ſure, and price together, what an immenſe profit was made. 

I would not be ſuppoſed from hence to inſinuate, that we 
ought ever to deviate from that moſt beneficial policy of grant- 
ing a bounty upon the exportation of our corn ; for althougth 
in ſome inſtances, as in this T have juſt mentioned, the profits 
by the ſalc abroad were ſo great as might call for its exportation 
even without the aid of the bounty; yet as foreign merchants 
chooſe to make the moſt of a commodity, they certainly will 
buy where it is cheapeſt, as well as ſell were it is deareſt ; 
conſequerily therefore, if we do not reduce our price upon ex- 
portation to as low a rate as it is fold for el!/ewhere, our rival 
neighbours will obtain the preference in the demand. 

Theſe demands in France were yet the more encreaſed 
from the additional want and diſtreſs of their interior as well 
as of their maritime provinces; and accordingly it became 
neceſſary to apply for a licenſe to tranſmit corn to the diſtricts 


next adjoining. For be it known, that all traffick in corn is 
declared: 


1 


declared conntrobanu in every part of the French teriitorics; 
* 


1 


nor Can it bb truntmitted from one province to another without 
a pernmition from the council of ſtate. This permitiion being 
therctote now ap,iicd for and obtained, owiengd the drain 16 
pour in a larger quantity of that much Was ed necefiary pio- 
vilion into ther inland parts; to ſupply wich, number. of 
our thips arrived at this port early in the tpring of 1749, al- 
mot all together, as t'iey had ſet out together upon the 
change of the wind, ſoon after the winter. At which time, 
the appearance of 1o many cargoes in this one port, though 
dteſtined for other provinces, lowered the price to the ad- 
vantage of the buyers. Dilatory methods indeed were at- 
tempted by foe of their merchants, who wanted to poſtpone 
the landing of what was conſigned to them, the harbour being 
full and warchouſe-room dear: but the maſters of the ſhips 
being ohliged ly (arten partie to be it a fixed tine at other 
ports to take in their return freights, ivhited on an immedi- 
ate diſcharge, or elie entered their protects, and became in- 
titled to demurrage; fo that ſuch ut the Xlarſeilles dealers as 
rein{d to ſell at the then price, converted their very ba/lides, 
as they ca their country-houſzs, into granaries, to ye by till 
the firſt hurry was over, being aſſured that the market would 
rife again upon the vai demands they yet expected from the 
interior parts of the kinylom. 
Here we my take a more extenſive view of the conſequences 
of that Wa, which reached farther than the limits of theſe 
provinces, to which I have hitherto confined myſelf. This 
may be Pliny proved from the number of veſſels and quantity 
corn entered at the port of Marſeilles, from the time that 


the 
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the importation was free to the ꝓctiod I am now ſpeaking of. 
I ſaw, for example, do Engl:th corn-ſhips in that harbour on 
the 25th of March 1749; and 3 5 informed that 50 more 
had been diſcharged and fad ada before that time; fo that 
from the 1ſt of November 1748, to that day, there had been 
130 Engliſh ſhips with Englith corn conſigned to this port; 
moſt of theſe were from 200 to zoo, and many of 400 tons 
burthen. As five quarters of con make a ton, I heard it 
computed by ſeveral maſters of theie veſſels, that one ſhip 
with another brought in a loading of more than 1 500 quar- 
ters: 130 ſhips bringing each upon a medium 1 500 quarters, 
will make the quantity imported from England 195,000 quar— 
ters: and I have ſince been informed, that in ſac, from the 
1ſt of November 1748, to the latter end of November 1749, 
both incluſive, 380,000 charges, or 217,000 quarters of 
wheat were imported from Great Britain, and 260,000 
charges, or 148,700 quarters from Holland, Naples, Sicily, 
and the Levant, which makes the whole brought into this 
port the firſt year after the war, to amount to 640,000 
charges, or 365,700 quarters. Now the community of & Har- 
ſeilles, in which is included all the territory about it for ſeveral 
leagues, conſumes, as appears by the amount of the exciie on 
Hour, not more than 500 charges in a day, which is equal to 
290 quarters Engliſh meaſure. Such a daily conſumption 
wiil only exhautt 105,850 quarters in a year, which being 
deducted from the quantity imported as above, there muſt 
remain 259,850 quarters for the ſupply of the other achiacent 
provinces; and even more, ſuppoſing that this community 
was in ſome meaſure ſubſiſted by the produce of its own 

harveſt, 
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narveſt. How extenſive then muſt be their want, and how 
happy for us that we were able ſo ſoon to ſupply it. 


Tlowever, althongh the diſtreſs of this province, ariſing from 
ſuch a want of corn, was ſo ſoon relieved, yet the debts it had 
incurred, by borrowing money to purchaſe it, and the da- 
mages ſuſtained by the French and Spaniſh troops, could not 
be ſo haſtily repaired. From hence they complain, not only 
of a heavy load of debts, but of an infringement of their pri- 
vileges, of which, as pays detar, they are ever jealous ; and 
concerning which they made the loudeſt remonſtrances : but 
the King ſending an extraordinary number of troops in great 
haſte to protect this fide of his dominions, had no time to 
liſten to remonſtrances about rights and privileges. Proviſions 
and quarters were ordered to be immediately found, and the 
recompence poſtponed to a future confideration. To this pur- 
poſe the public bureau for the army was eſtabliſhed at Aix, 
which was therefore the general rendezvous of all the tribe of 
commiſſaries, contractors, clerks and victuallers : from thence 
accordingly were iſſued out the orders to the ſeveral commu- 
nities to provide the neceſſary tapes and utenſils. The ex- 
pence of which, in the ſpace of four years, commencing in 
1744, and ending in 1747, amounted to upwards of eight 
millions of livres, or 350,000 1. and we may add upwards of 
one million more, or 43,7501. as we ſhall ſee particularly 
ſtated by and by, for the charges of hay and corn demanded 
by the cavalry, and for the hire of mules and carriages that 
were preſſed into the ſervice to tranſport the ammunition and 
artillery belonging to the army. Moreover, in the year 1744, 
ru number of theſe mules periſhed through the want of 

provender ; 
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provender ; and the reſt, together with the carria ges, were taken 
at the ſiege of Coni: the loſs of all which is brought to the 
public account, the King having engaged to pay after the rate 
of one hundred and twenty livres, which is about 5 1. 55. for 
cry mule that ſhould be taken or killed by an encmy, whilt 
in his ſervice, 

We may imagine, at the fame time, that ſuch a concourſe 
of men and horſes, paſſing over the high roads and public 
bridges, muſt occaſion the want of frequent reparations. The 
expence of theſe repairs in Provence for four ycars only, be- 
ginning at 1744, and ending in 1747 incluſive, amounted to 
four hundred forty nine thouſand one hundred and thirty four 
livres, or 19,647 1, 

But beſides repairing the roads, theſe provinces had an ad- 
ditional charge impoſed upon them of repairing their fortiti- 
cations, eſpecially on their frontiers. Por it is uſual, when 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty undertakes thei public works, for 
the defence of any particular place, that he intimates to thoſe 
who have their lands and poſſeſſions near it, that as it is ſor 
their ſecurity the work is undertaken, he expects that they 
ſhould chiefly defray the expence of it. Beſides thete, the; 
were ſubject to all the other ordinary expences of maintaining 
their md{rce and the marcebauſſee, of paying falaries to thei; 
officers, of making good paſt deficiences, and cther incidental 
charges. 

If now we were to enter into a particular eſtimate of all the 
expences, loſſes and damages theſe maritime provinces incut- 
red by the war, we ſhould find them deplorably weakened 


and reduced from their former Rate, I have heard the debts 
15 IT 
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in Languedoc calculated at a very high rate; but as I have no 
proper vouchers, I ſhall forbear to mention any particulars. 
Provence ſuffered much more, as it was the great paſſage 
both of the French and Spaniſh troops, and had been itſelf 
invaded by the enemy, and as it was put to more extraordinary 
expences in repairing its fortifications ; thoſe of Toulon only 
in 1747 coſt the provincial treaſure one hundred and twelve 
thouſand livres, or 49001. I cannot preſume to deſcribe all 
theſe calamities in ſo juſt and ample a manner as they are ſet 
forth in ſeveral memorials offered from time to time to the 
French miniſtry, It was at laſt thought neceſſary to collect 
the ſubſtance of theſe into one report, which the provincial 
agents had drawn up, in order to be laid before the next en- 
ſuing meeting of the ſtates in November 1748, after the 
peace was declared; in which report, all the particulars of 
their former grievances are recapitulated, with an eſtimate 
of the debts that were incurred thereby. The reſolutions that 
were taken upon this by the general aſſembly, and the new 
impoſitions that were levied in purſuance of thoſe reſolutions, 
will beſt point out the ſtate of their debts and revenues at 
this period. Accordingly, having procured the minutes of 
all the proceedings at this aſſembly, I have here ſubjoined, 
by way of appendix, an abſtract of ſuch as relate to the pre- 
ſent purpoſe ; and muſt beg leave more particularly to refer to 
the report abovementioned, as it contains a circumſtantial de- 
tail of the moſt important tranſactions, and affords us a ſure 
and authentick proof, taken out of their own records, of the 
ſtate and condition of this province upon the concluſion of the 
war, and how much it was weakcned and reduced from 


its 
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its former ſtate before the commencement of it: from hence, 
therefore, we may compare the difference, and from hence 
diſcover the cauſe of that difference. 

To this purpoſe, the firſt object I am to point out, is the 
encreaſe of the provincial tax, which, in 1740, beſore the 
war was declared againſt England, was ſettled at 5 50 livres 
per feu; in 1744, the year in which war was declared, it 
role to 725 livres per feu, and now in 1748, upon the con- | 
cluſion of the war, it was augmented to 7 50 livres per feu, as 
appears by the minutes of their general aſſembly : ſo that 
their yearly provincial expence, which I have ſhewn, was 
ſometime ago provided for by a county rate, producing one 
million fix hundred fixty ſeven thouſand four hundred livres, 
or 72, 948 J. ſterling, was now encreaſed at 750 livres per ſeu, 
to two millions two hundred and ſeventy four thouſand livres, 
or 99,487 1. 108. ſterling. But was this all the difference ? 
and was neither the province nor the kingdom called upon to 
anſwer any other demands than what might be ſatisfied by 
ſuch an encreaſe of provincial tax? ſo far from it, that in ex- 
amining the ſeveral appropriated tums according to the re- 
partition made by the afſembly of the ſtates in each of the 
abovementioned years, it will appear that this encreaſe was 
chiefly occaſioned to anſwer the extraordinary expences of 
maintaining their militia, and the intereſt of debts that had 
been contracted in the latter years for the purchaſe of corn: 
but with regard to all the other debts, which had been con- 
tracted during the war, and on account of the war, they were 
referred to the King for payment, and abſolutely refuſed to be 
brought to their provincial account : for we may find in the 
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appendix, by the firſt reſolutions of the aſſembly of the itates, 


« that an eſtimate was to be drawn up of their debts in favour 
© of the communities, in order to requeſt his Majeſty for the 
« repayment of all that had been expended for the army.” It 
is alſo ſet forth in the report that was made to this aſſembly, 
That it would be impoſſible for the province to provide for 
« theſe expences but by overburthenſome impoſitions, &c.” 
And therefore they came to a reſolution in conſequence of this 
report, That the moſt humble and reſpectful inſtances 
* ſhould be made to his Majeſty for repayment ;” declaring, 
that to levy a tax to ſupply the deficiencies of even the two 
preceding years, and at the ſame time anſwer the current ex- 
pences of the enſuing, would require an exorbitant ſum, 
which it would be impoſſible to raiſe upon the communities: 
ſo that the 750 livres per feu was impoſed to anſwer only 
the current ſervice, and the intereſt of debts that were incurred 
to ſupport their own provincial expences : but as to the in- 
tereſt of debts created on account of the army, and the de- 
ficiencies of the revenues in the former years on the like ac- 
count, they were poſtponed to be afterwards taken into con- 
ſideration, in hopes that the King would fatisfy the fame ; at 
leaſt for the preſent it was ultimately reſolved by the aſſembly, 
That in the then exhauſted condition of their public cheſt, 
* no other expedient was practicable to anſwer thoſe de- 
* mands, than to have recourſe to their accuſtomed method 
of borrowing.” But to borrow money at interelt, in order 
to pay the intereſt of money borrowed, was accelerating of 
ruin beyond redemption. 

That we may be apprized of the total amount of theſe 
debts, 
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debts, on which many diſputes afterwards aroſe between the 
miniſtry and the ſtates of this province, I have taken the pains 
to ſeparate and range the ſeveral items under diſtin heads of 
expences, loſſes and damages collected from the proceedings 
of their aſſembly; which being ſet down at large in the ap- 
pendix, I ſhall only here offer the following ſummary or re- 
capitulation of the whole. 


A recapitulation or ſummary of the debts incurred in Provence, 
on account of the war, as flated in 1749. 


Livres, V. 1 
To etapes and utenſils pro- 
vided for the army, 


To the hire of mules and) 
302, 620 


carriages, and loſſes at- 
tending the ſame, — 


To the forage for the 
$25,441 


56,998 i2 6 


troops, as well Spaniſh 
as French, - - — — 


To contributions, exact- 
ions, and damages, - = 7356,690 


To overplus expences in . 

repairing the highways, 218.642 9,505 11 9 
To repairing the fortifi- a 

cations of Toulon, | 7 nn 
To ſums borrowed for the 6 

purchaſe of corn, - - - \ * "3339 200.00 
| To deficiencies of the 

Revenues for the years ö 1,590,294. 69,575 6 6 

1747 and 1748, — - 


24,026,336 1,051,162 2 6 


= 8,430, 649 368,840 17 100 


36,114 00 10: 
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11 debt of upwards of one million ſterling, incurred in fo 
{mall a tinte by a ungle province, not bigger than one of our 
middlins counties in England, remained to be provided for 
either by © additional 1m poſitions levied on themſelves by the 
autlioritr of their ſtate or by duties impoſed by the King 
ULOU the pb li. in general let: it 5e adjuſted either way, let i 
the Init vi tall on the individuals, or the communities, or the 
province, or the government, the conſequences upon the 
whole mut be the fume, If the King pays the debt, the pub- 
finances muſt be diminiſhed ; if the province pays it, the 
Provincial treaſure will be exhauſted ; and if the communities 
and individuals arc not paid, they muſt be ruined and unca- 
vable of contributing to any future impoſitions. 

Having repreſented the ſtate of theſe provinces in the three 
ligerent periods propoſed in the introduction, I ſhall now, with 
duc ſubmiſton, offer ſome hints concerning the advantages we 
may 2ain from this examination ; and indeed all that has heen 
eplaincd before would, with regard to us, be idle and fruit- 
lets, unleſs it tended to point out how far, and in what manner 
the kingdom of France may again be diſtreſſed upon any fu- 
ture hoſtilities with England. 

It is manifeſt, from the accounts here ſtated, that this 
war obliged the government of France to levy ſeverer impoſi- 
tions than are commonly known ; created a national debt much 
larger than what is ſtated in their general account; and left 
cauſe of complaint amongſt the inhabitants, more grievous 
than what reſulted either from the taxes or the debts.—This 
province, for example, being obliged to provide for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of all the troops that came into, or repaſſed their com- 

munities, 
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munities, remonſtrated heavily, not only at the expence, but 
as it was an infringement of their right of being exempted 
from it; a right they have ever been jealous of, and which, 
having been diſregarded at this time, they were apprehenſive ; 
would be cited as a precedent for making the ſame infringe- | 
ment hereafter; inſomuch that it may with good foundation 

be ſurmiſed, that if upon any new quarrel in Italy, the ſame 1 
; troops ſhould again be obliged to march through this pro- "i | 
vince, they muſt march as through an enemy's country. 14 
f This diſcontent was yet the greater and more univerſal, on | 


account of the war itſelf being carried on, not for any purpoſes 

which concerned the national intereſt of France, but to ſup- gt 

port the pretenſions of the court of Spain to the dukedoms of Fil 

Parma, Placentia, and Guaſtalla, which were at that time 

claimed by other powers; and which, after many diſaſterous 

ſkirmiſhes and battles, were, by the 7th article of the treaty 10 

of peace concluded the 18th of October 1748, yielded to be 9 | 

poſſeſſed by the ſerene prince Don Philip, infant of Spain, 1 

and his heirs male, under certain other limitations and con- "Ti 

ditions therein ſtipulated ; and accordingly that prince arrived 

at Aix on the 2d of January 1749, in his way from Cham- 

berry, to take poſſeſſion of thoſe territories. But the difficul- 

ties that aroſe amongſt the commiſſaries at Nice, concerning 

the manner and time of evacuating the places that were to be 

mutually given up by the ſeveral contracting parties, con- 

0 ſtrained his royal highneſs to ſtay at Aix until the z iſt of the 
| ſame month ; about which time many of the Spaniſh, as well 
x as French troops, repaſſing to their own country, ſhewed 
marks of high diſlike and national prejudice againſt each other. 
This 
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This was till heightened by the Spaniards being made to pay 
very ſeverely for whatever they expended in ready money, and 
the forage that was provided for them was charged to their 
government at almoſt double the price to what was charged for 
the French troops. Theſe exaCtions of the French on the one 
hand, and the high carriage of the Spaniards on the other, 
cauſed ſuch mutual animoſities between both, that were it ex- 
preficd in their own terms would indicate the higheſt marks of 
invetcracy and diſdain, and feemed as if each fide was rather 
deſirous of exerting its ſtrength againſt the other, than of 
uniting their force againſt a common enemy. 

Should therefore any new diſputes ariſe upon his preſent 
Catholick Majeſty's acceſſion to the crown of Spain, in ſettling 
ihe removes that from thence are to take place, in purſuance 
ot the th article of the rreaty juſt now cited; and ſhould the 
wo monarchs of France and Spain, prompted by the natural 
ties of affinity, renew their alliance in favour of their own 
family; we may be the better prepared, from the above re- 
preſentation, what meaſures to take, if, upon ſuch an event, 
the ſeat of war ſhould be transferred from the Northern to theſe 
Southern parts of Europe; where we may be called, as gua- 
rantees, to aſſiſt our allies in oppoſition to that family-alliance, 
and for the better preſervation of the balance of power in 
Italy. In which caſe it will be again neceſſary to exert our 
natural ſtrength, by a proper diſpoſition of our fleet in the 
Mediterrancan, in order to prevent the naval forces of France 
and Spain from uniting, and to intercept any foreign ſupply of 
corn and other proviſions to their maritime provinces ; ſince 
we have diſcovered, that by cutting off this communication 

at 
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by ſea, we reduced them to the greateſt diſtreſs at lun. 
This muſt lead us to reflect on the importance of the iſland 
of Minorca, and of its convenicnt harbour of Port-Mahon. 
Whilſt in poſſeſſion of that fort, we ſhall be near at hand to 
divide the naval force of France from that of Spain, and even 
of one part of France from the other, and prevent the troop: 
of either from being tranſported by ſea to any of the Italian 
territories : witneſs in the former war our blocking up their 
ports, and obliging the Spaniſh troops to march by land through 
the provinces of France, from whence aroſe not only all tho: 
jealouſies and diſcontents, but that extraordinary conſumption 
of corn and forage, which occaſioned the diſtreſs before de- 
ſcribed. The fituation likewiſe of Minorca, being between 
the European and African coaſts, will afford us an equal op- 
portunity of annoying our enemies on both ſides, and protect- 
ing our trade in thoſe ſeas, where the Barbary corſairs uſually 
inſult the navigation of all other countries. Add to this, that 
to be ourſelves the maſters of a port and harbour, fo ſituated 
and repleniſhed with ammunition and ſtores ſent from Eng- 
land, muſt ſurely be more ſafe and commodious than any 
neutral port, both for refitting our men of war, and ſheltering 
our merchant ſhips. It was no doubt with a view of preclu- 
ding us from all theſe advantages, that France was fo haſty 
in getting poſſeſſion of this iſland at the commencement 
of the war in 1756; let us not then conclude the war 
without retaking it, or having it reſtored upon the reſtoration 
of peace. For whatever may be ſuggeſted, to palliate the diſ- 
grace of our having loſt it, concerning the inconveniency and 
expence of keeping and ſupplying a garriſon at fo great a dil- 
tance; yet theſe conſiderations will certainly be outweighed, 
F when 
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when the advantagcs above crumerated ſhall be thrown inte 
the oppoſte ſcale : clpecially if we aſſume the whole property 
of the land, in which we may cuitivate many valuable pro- 
ductions, uncapable of being raiſed in our climate, and from 
thence introduce ſuch a bencſicial commerce, as will more 
than anſwer the expence of maintaining the fortreſs. A ſort- 
reſs the more important, ſince it is a general maxim, that as 
far as we can extend our trade and navigation, ſo far ought 
we to extend our power for its protection. 

Upon the whole, I preſume to recommend it as a point 
worthy of our future attention, that in carrying on our hoſti- 


lities againſt France, we ſhould exert all means of interrupt- 


ing the three principal branches of commerce, which depend 
on the freedom of navigation in the Mediterrancan. Firſt, the 
Levant trade, of which the port of Marſeilles has the excluſiva 
privilege, and by its ſituation is enabled to ſupplant all the 
efforts of our once flouriſhing Turkey company. Next, that 
branch of commerce, which their Southern provinces carry on 
through the Streights to the V/eltern ſugar iſlands in America 
which we have now d:icovercd to be very contiderable, though 
not ſuſpected to be fo, before the many captures of their ſhips 
during the courſe of the former war. And laſtly, their trade 
in corn, chiefly imported by the Airican company at. Mar- 
ſeilles from their ſetilements on the onpoite coaits of Barbary ; 
particularly from Cap Negre, La Calle, and a fort called the 
Baſtion of France. I mentioned before, that to cut off the di- 
rect communication from theſe was a circumſtance deferving 
our conſiderauon, upon which I would offer the following 
propoſals; That as the cargoes are conveyed in ſinall frigate: 
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nd the ttip over being very ſhort, whether we might not ap- 
point two or three 20 gun ſhips to cruiſe oppoſite to the en- 
trance of tlieſe Aſrican ſettlements, particularly of La Calle, be- 
ing the moſt convenient and neveftible port ; and by that means 
prevent any reſource from thence. And whilſt our men of 
war keep a good Jook-out to intercept the larger veſſels at ſea, 
we may make uſe of Tartanncs and Feluccas, well manned 
and armed, to keep a cloſer watch near land, and prevent that 
ſinuggling trade uſually carried on by the like ſimall craft, who 
coaſt it zerra d terra, according to the Italian phraſe, from 
Sicily and Naples, all along the ftrand called the Riviera of 
Genoa, from whence I have obſerved before, Provence and 
Languedoc were oftentimes ſupplicd during the former war. 

By ſuch interruption to their navigation in the Mediterra- 
nean, we may involve theſe Southern provinces in the ſame 
diſtreſs with retpe@ to the loſs of their trade, the diminution 
of their revenues, and the extream ſcarcity of corn to which 
they were reduced at the period of 1748; at which time we 
reaped a farther advantage by the vaſt exportation of our corn, 
upon the concluſion of the peace, to relicve the want wh: ch 1 Vue 
ourſelves had occaſioned during the war. 

To this purpoſe I was induced, by the duty I owe to my 
country, to ofter the above repreſentation, in order to point 
out in what manner we may, upon any renew! of hoſti- 
lities, occaſion the ſame diſtreſs, and thereby procure an ho- 
nourable peace, equally advantageous to the landed and tra- 
ding intereſt of Great Biitain. 
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APPEND IX: 


B E ING 


An ABSTRACT of the cayer des deliberations, 


or the minutes of the debates and reſolutions of 
the aſſembly general of the communities in Pro- 
vence, convened at Lambeſc the 24th of Novem- 
ber 1748, by the authority and permiſſion of 
monſeigneur de Galois, knight viſcount de Glene, 
ſeigneur de la Tour, &c. firſt preſident of the par- 
liament, and intendant of the juſtice, police, and 
finances in Provence, and regiſtered by the orders 
of meſſrs. the provincial agents. 


N Odember the 24th and 25th. N. B. Theſe two firſt 
days were taken up in going through the uſual forms of 
opening the aſſembly, and reading the rules and orders, for 

hearing meſſe, taking the oaths, &c. 
November 26. © The firſt preſident and intendant laid be- 
fore the aſſembly two letters de cacbet, dated at Fontain- 
bleau the 2oth of October laſt, the one directed to meſſrs. 
the deputies of the aſſembly; the other to meſirs. the pro- 
* vincial ↄgents, by which his Majeſty informs them, that 
te he 
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he had ſent to the ſeigneur de lu Thou, firft profident of ily 
parliament, and intendant of the juttiçe, notice and finances 
of the province (in the abſ-noe ot the duke de Villars, peer 


of France, governor and licutenant-general of the ſaid pro- 


vince) the neceſſary orders tor com enng and holding t! 


preſent aſſembly; to the end that it my irmedatcy dif- 
patch the moſt urgent affairs, particularly with regard to 
the impoſition of the ſum which his Majeity dgnre may be 
levied in the province the enſuing year, to ſatisfy the extta- 
ordinary expences his Majeity has been obliged to be at in 
the courſe of the preſent year. The ſaid firſt prefident and 
intendant allo laid before them, the letters patent dated at 
Fontainbleau the 1 5th of October laſt, importing, that the 
ſigning the preliminaries of peace gave hopes, that the calm 
of Europe would ſoon be re-c{tablithed ; that his Majeſty 
might be able to yield his people all the caſe worthy of his 
bounty, and due to their zeal ; which they ſhould not even 
now wait for, if the ſecurity of the ſtate did not conſtrain 
his Majeſty to kcep up his armies ; and it the efforts he had 
lately made to ſupport the war had not cauſed a conſiderable 
diſorder in his finances. Upon theſe motives, and until his 


Majeſty might be able to rclieve his people, he demands of 


the preſent aſſembly that they take the neceſſary meaſures for 
raiſing the ſum of 700,000 livres upon the contributary ſub- 
jects of the ſaid province, with an exception to the towns 


of Marſeilles, Arles and the adjacent territories that are 


ſeparately taxed ; which ſaid ſum of 700,000 livres is de- 
ſtined for the armaments of the ſea, and payable at the time 
and in the manner practiſed in the preceding years. 

% Upon which propoſition, the aſſembly, ſeizing with eager- 
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nels this Cpporturaty O&f illuſtrating their zen! fur che ling, 
and coniulting rather their e e to his Majeſty's inter- 

eit than the ical condition of their own abilitics, did una— 
nimouſi, agree to grant the 700,000 livres which was de- 
manded on i part of his Majeſty as a free gift for the en- 
ſuing year 17.49, the faid ſum to be paid in the accuſtomed 
form and manner, upon the receipt and due acquittal of th. 
keeper of tie royal treaſure, for which the provincial agents 
are to expedite their orders in the uſual form; and upon 
the laſt payment that ſhall be made of the taid 700,000 
livres, there ſhall be deducted and allowed for the ſubſiſt- 
ence of the troops of the infantry and cavalry, which may 
have been furniſhed by the communities, either in their 
fixed quarters, or in the quarters where they have been aſ- 


ſembled. And that his Majeſty may be the more ſpeedily 


informed of the ſubmiſſion of this aſſembly in the execution 


of his orders, it is agreed to defire the "RE friſt preſident 
n 


atid intendant to beni the ſame by his diſpatches to be 


nt Wil theſe of the provincial agents by an expreſs met- 
Kenurr, u all be paid 1000 ieves: as wc ior his pains 
and trees, os for bis expences in going and coming. 

Icons the 27h. in the morning, The preident and 
inten laut notice, that by the inſtrustions ent to him 
tom the King, the aſſembly was to provide funds for the 


— 


nvavment ct the mterciis of ſeveral ſums therein ſpecified, 


4 - 


that were dug to the proprictors of the lands and heritage 
mut were taken into the fortifications of Antibes, Sey ne, 


Cöl mar and Tou! jon. 
It ist alſo declared by the ſame inſt: uctions, that the Ning. 
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* preſent year, having regulated the ſums that are to be levied 


for the expences concerning the militia, &c. there ſhall be 
impoſed the ſum of 27,058 livres 15 ſols, which the depart- 
ment of Provence ought to ſupply towards the ſaid ex- 
pences. 

The ſame inſtructions declare, that as it is of indiſpenſable 
neceſſity to provide for the payment of the expences which 
have been or may be incurred in the province in the courſe 
of the preſent year, as well for firing for the troops of his 
Majeſty, as for other wood and ſtraw neceſſary for the en- 
campment during their ſtay in the province, it is his Ma- 
jeſty's intention, that this aſſembly ſhould provide a fund 
for the payment of the ſame. 

« Upon which the aſſembly has reſolved, That two thirds 
of the intereſt for the principal ſums, of which mention is 
made in the ſaid inſtructions, {hall be paid at the rate of 
three per cent. out of the funds that ſhall hereafter be raiſed, 
for the lands and heritages taken into the fortifications of An- 
tibes, Seyne, Colmar and Toulon, &c. the other third 
part of the intereſt being to be paid by the towns of Mar- 
icilles, Arles and the adjacent territory. 

„The affetnh!y has alſo reſolved, that proviſion ſhall be 
made for the ſum of 19,327 livres 6 ſols, being three 
fourths of the ſum payable by the communities of the pro- 
vince for the expences concerning the nulitia; the fourth 
part remaining being to be paid by Marſeilles, Arles and 
the adjacent territory. 

And as to the expences which have been incurred on ac- 


count of firing for the troops of his Majeſty, and of ths: 
0A 
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* vwood and ſtraw neceſſary for their encampment during the 


ſtay they made in Provence, &c. 

« The aſſembly has reſolved, that an eſtimate ſhall be 
made in favour of the communities, for to ſtate the ſaid ex- 
pence, and draw up an account of it, in order to requeſt his 
Majeſty for the repayment of all that has been expended by 


the ſaid communities for the army, in conformity to what 


was practiſed in the years 1707, 1708, We and otner 
{ucceeding years. 

« After which Monſ. Thomaſſin la Garde, ſecond conf] 
of Aix, and one of the provincial agents, ſaid, © That he 
having had the honour jointly with his collegues to be em- 
ployed in the adminiſtration of the affairs of this province 
during the preſent year, they thought it their daty to render 
an account of it to this aſſembly, as well to obtain a ratifi- 
cation of what had been done, as to give the neceſſary lights 
concerning the matters upon which they were to deliberate. 
He added, that theſe were contained in a report that had 
been drawn up for that purpoſe, and prayed that the arch- 
biſhop (of Aix) and the reſt of the aſſembly would give 
leave that the fame might be read by one of the clerk<, 
which accordingly was done, and is as followeth.” 


N. B. This is the report I mentioned in the foregoing 
treatiſe page 34; and as it contains a particular account 
of the moſt important tranſactions within this province, 


during the war, I have tranſcribed it in its original 


language, together with a tranſlation, 


G " Me- 
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Mino, cn des frincifales ſournitures que le pays de Prot ence 
a faites durant la guerre. 


* pays de Provence ayant ſait des fournitures immenſe; 
durant Is cours de la guerre, le premier ſoin de meſſrs. 
les procerours du pas, a oe den dreſſer des memoires pour 
en jaite conmoiite Folet, & ca ſolliciter le rembourſcment. 
deus atlons en rapporter les principaux articles, 

article le plus inportant, cit celui des Etapes. Par edit 
du mois d'Aoiit 1661. qui Aahlit le minot de ſel en Provence 
& en fixa le prix a quinze livres, le pays de Provence au moy - 
en de cet ctabliflement, fut entierement decharge de la depcuſe 
des Etapes & de tout entretcnement des troupes, en quartier 
ou {cjour, routes & paſiages. Les regiſtres du pays font ſoi 
qu'en conſequence le roy avoit tenu compte au pays fur les im- 
poſitions annuclles, de tout ce qu'elle avoit fourni pour la dc- 
penſe des tronpes, & cet edit a cte rapellé toutes les années 
dans les deliberations priſes dans Taſteinblée générale au ſujet 

don gratuit, dans ne i eſt dit, que ſur les dernieres 
payes du don 3 il fra diduit & compęnſc la ſubſiſtance 
des troupes de cavalerie & d'infanteric, qui aura été fournie 
par les (ommunautés. 

Dans le tems de la regence, le roy ayant voulu obliger le 
pays de Provence a un abonnemen des Ctapes, par arrèt du con- 
dell d'ctat du 28 „ars 1719. ic pays & les communautés qui 
le compoſent, cn lurent affrarnch moyenant cent cinquante 
mille livres l'année en teras de j aix, & de deux cens mille 
livres en tems de guerre. 

Cependant la depeuſe des tapes & utenciles de Tanne 1744. 
paſlie 
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HE country. of Provence |! 51 ſurniſſicd immenſe 
ſupplies during the court: of the war, the firſt care of 

the 8 agents was to ſlate an account of them, in order 
to make the particulars EE and to ſollicit the ee 
Of which we ſhall now report the principal articles. 

The moſt important article is that of tlic 2 Py tlie 
(dict of Auguſt 1661, Wich eſtabliſlied the nunot of ſalt in 
Provence, and fixed the price at fiſteen 3 the country, 
by reafon of this eſtabliſnment, vas entirely freed from the 
charge of the capes, and maintainance of troops in quarters 
or places of abode in routs and marches. Their records teſtity, 
that, in conſeguence of this eftabiithn: ent, the King was 2c- 
countable to the province ſor all the annual impoſitions it raiſed 
to defray the expences of the troops; this edict has been re- 
ferred to every year in the deliberations of the general aflerbly 
on the granting their free gift; wherein it was reſolved, that a 
proportional deduction ſi:ould be made irom the latter pa 
ments of the free gift, as an indemnity for the ſublittence . 
niſhed by the communities to the troops of cavalry and ind 1 

In the time of the regency, the King being willing to gige 
the country of Provence to compound for tlc #75, 14 au 
order of council of ſtate, dated the 28th of Rar 1719, 
country and communitics of which it is compoſed, n 
empted [rom it upon confideration of 50, o livres a year 5:1 
me ol peace, and 200,000 a year in time of War. 

Nevertheolels, the cxpence of the ctapes and utenſils in 1744. 
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paſice dans lc compte des impoſitions de Vannce 1745. monte 
a la fomme de 1,125,306 livres: celle de 1745. liquidee en 
1746. a la ſomme de 1, 211, 406 livres: celle de 1746. li- 
quidee en 1747. a la ſomme de 2,093,937 livres: celle de 
1747. liquidee en 1748. a plus de quatre millions. 

Dans ces ſommes, ſont compriſes quelques fournitures ex— 
igees des communautes pour le ſervice du roy, & que le corps 
du pays leur a payees proviſionnellement, en attendant qu'il 
plit au roy d'en ordonner le rembourſement. 

Nous avons cr qu'une fourniture auſſi importante, a la- 
quelle le pays n'a pu parvenir que par des impoſitions acca- 
blantes ſur les biens, & des emprunts ruineux & exorbitans, 
devoit etre le principal objet de nos repreſentations. 

Dans Yannce 1744. 1] y eut diverſes Ievees de mulets de 
trait & de bat : le ſervice force auquel on employa ces mulets, 
& le defaut de nourriture, en firent perir la plus grande partie, 
dont le pays a paye le prix ſous la deduction de cent vingt 
livres promiſes par le roy pour chaque mulet mort ou enleve, 

II paroit par les ctats envoyes aux miniſtres par m. Vinten- 
dant, que les journees des mulets de trait, pour la ſeule année 
1744. montent a la ſomme de 341,560 livres, dont ayant &tc 
paye a compte 23,900 livres, il reſte encore di 312,660 
livres. | 

Il reſulte des memes etats que le prix des mulets morts 0 
pris par Venemi, avoit ete porte par les proces-verbaux d'eſti- 
mation, ſcavoir pour les mulets de trait, au nombre de fix 
cens ioixante & quinze, a la ſomme de 253,336 livres, & pout 
environ quatre cens ſeize mulets de bat, a cinquante neuf mille 
fix cens quarante-une livres, | 
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carried to the account of impoſitions for 1745, amount: 
to 1,125,306 livres; that of 1745, ſettled in 1746, to 
1,211,406 livres; that of 1746, ſettled in 1747, to 2,093,947 
livres; that of 1747, ſettled in 1748, to above four mil- 
lions. | 

In theſe ſums are included ſome articles of ſupplies levied 
cn the communities for the King's ſervice, and which the 
province advanced proviſionally, till it ſhould pleaſe the King 
to order the repayment. 

We were of opinion, that ſuch conſiderable advancements, 
which the country never could have made without heavy im- 


poſitions, and incurring ruinous and exorbitant debts, ought- 


to be the principal object of our repreſentations. 

In the year 1744, there were great demands of mules for 
draft and carriage: immoderate ſervice, and want of pro- 
veader, deſtroyed the greateſt part; for the loſs of which the 
province has paid, deducting 120 livres promiſed by che Ning 
for every mule dead or taken by the enemy. 

It appears by the accounts ſent to the miniſtry by the inten- 
dant, that the day's- work of the draft mules for the year 1745 
alone, amounts to the ſum of 341,560 livres, of which 28,6 
livres being paid on account, there remains due 7 1 2,06 
livres. 

It appears by the ſame accounts, that the price of ind 
dead or taken by the enemy had been eſtimated by .: 
verbal proceſs, that is to ſay, for draft mules to the num - 
ber of 675, to the ſum of 253,336 livres; and for cat 
riage mules to the number of 316, to the ſum of 59,64 « 
Cores r 
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Il fut leve dans le meme tems une grande quantitè de char= 
retes, qui furent employees au tranſport de Vertileric & dus 
munitions de guerre; toutes perirent ou furcnt perduss au 
ſiege de Cont. Par tat arretc & envoye par m. Tintendant, 
cette fourniture monte a la ſomme de 60, 200 livres. 

Dans la meme ame 1744. il fut fait diverſes autres fournt- 
tures. Les fourrages fournis par les communautcs du pays de 
Provence, pour la ſubſiſtance des mulets leves en Provence & 
en Languedoc, cinployes au trauiport de Taitiilerio pour 
Farmee commandee par m. le prince de Conti. conſiſtant en 
foin, paille & grains, ont monte a la ſomme de 343,078 livres, 
ſuivant I'ctat des rations, atteſté par m. Tintendant le protuer 
Novembre 1745. Il a <tc paye a compte la ſomme de 700,600 
livres. II reſte di par conſequent 242,478 livres. 

Les munitionnaircs de Tannce 1744. doivent des fomm<cs 
conſiderables aux communautès ou particuliers, qui ont fournt 
lcurs denrees pour ſoùtenir le ſervice qui alloit manqutr. Cute 
ſourniture, dont il n'a ete donne a compte que des ſompies 
modiques, & du payement de laquci ie les munitionnaires ne ie 
detendent que ſur le pretexte qu'il leur eſt du des ſommes con- 
ſiderables par lc roy, monte a environ quatre cens mille livres. 

Depuis Vanne2 1744. diverſes communautes & le pays, 
ont te obligces a des depenſes conſiderables pour les fortift- 
rations, Celles qui ont été faites par les communautés, 
ont ee cumprites dans leurs liquidations avec les utenciles 
I Etapes, & leur ont cie rembourſces par le pays. Mais 
celles que le pays a faites directement, font un objet tout 
a fait diſtinct, Les dépenſes des fortifications de la ville 


de Toulon, faites par nifirs, les procurcurs du pars depuis 


le 
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There were preſſed into the ſervice at the ſame time, 
great numbers of waggons for the tranſporting of the artil- 
lery and ammunition; all theſe periſhed, or were loſt at 
the ſiege of Coni. By the account ſtated and ſent 7 the in- 
tendant, this article amounts to 60,800 livres. 

In the ſame year 1744, ſeveral other ſupplies were fur- 
nithed, and the forage levied in Provence 4 Languedoc, 
to ſubſiſt the mules employed in the tranſportation of the 
artillery for the army under the command of the prince 
of Conti, conſiſting of hay, firaw, and corn, amounts 
to 343,078 livres, according to the number of the ra- 
tions atteſted by the intendant on the firſt of November 
1745: There was paid on account 100,600 livres, conſe- 
quently there remains due 242, 478 livres. 


The agent victuallers in 1744 were indebted in confi- 


derable ſums to the communitics or individuale, who ac- 
vauced their ſtuck to ſupport the ſervice almoit on the pont 
of jatting : tek ſupplics, which were only rated at a mode- 
rate price, and the yon-payment of which the agents pretend 
to excuſe upon no other pretext but that of the . [uns dus 
to them from the King, amount to about 400,000 {1c 5. 


. 
? 
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Since the year 1744, ſeveral communities, as well a 


province, have een obliged to be at conſiderable expences on 
3 
1 


account of the Ortifieations, Thoſe of the communities hes 
been compriſed in their accounts of ſtores and milita:y allag 


ances, and have been repaid them by the province: bu: 
ele exXpences provided immediately by the province, 
1 


made an article entirely ſeparate, The cxpences en the 
Fr cat tons of the town ef Toulon under the direct. on 


tore 
4 
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js mois d'Avril 1747. juſqu'a preſent, & qui ſeront con- 
tinuces juſqu'a la fin du mois de Decembre 1748. montent 
a la ſomme de plus de 112,000 livres. Le roy dans tous 
les tems a tenu compte au pays de pareilles fournitures, & 
il y a licu deſperer que ſa Majeſte lui en accordera Ienticr 
rembourtement. 

Les ctats des utenciles & excedens des voitures fournies aux 
troupes Eſpagnolles, ont ete adreſſes aux miniſtres avec les 
pieces juſtificatives depuis l'annèe 1742. Il sy agit pour le 
pays d'une ſomme de 242, 905 livres. Cet article avoit Cte 
compris dans les remonſtrances preſentees au roy en 1745. & 
comme la cour d'Eſpagne n'en a pas procure le payement, 
l'on eſpere que ſa Majeſte voudra bien en tenir compte au pays. 

Les fourrages fournis a la cavalerie qui fut cantonee en Pro- 
vence dans les mois de Nai & de juin 1745. montent a la 
ſomme de 209,892 livres. L'ordonnance en depenſe en a été 
rendiis depuis le mois de Mai 1747. mais les fonds n'ont 
point encore ètè ordonnes. 

Les fourrages fournis 2 Ia cavalerie cantonnee en 1746. 
montent, ſuivant les ctats qui en ont Etc envoyes, a la ſomme 
de 208, 109 livres. | 

Dans la meme annee 1746. il fut fourni des places de four- 
rage à un grand nombre d'officiers generaux, montant à la 
ſomme de 6,862 livres. Les conducteurs des équipages exi- 
gerent auſſi des places de fourrages, montant à la ſomme de 


578 livres. 


La fourniture de quatre- vingt charretes fournies par le pays, 
pour le tranſport des fourrages de l' armee commandee par m. 
le 


Provincia] agents ſince April 1747, to the preſent time, and 
Which will be continued to the end of December 118, 
amount to more than 112,080 livres. The k-ng, at all 
times, has allowed himſelf to be accountable to the province 
for tlieſe extraordinary diſburſements; and there is reaſon to 
hope that his Majeſty will now grant the full repayment. 

The accounts of ſtores and overplus of carriages, furniſhed to 
the Spaniſh troops, have been laid before the miniſtry, Wick 
the proper vouchers ſince the year 1742; the ſum therein 
claimed by the province is 242,905 livres. This article was in- 
ſerted in the remonſtrances preſented to the King in 174 53 and 
as the court of Spain has not procured the payment, it is hoped 
his Majeſty will be pleaſed to account for it to the province, 

The forage, furniſhed to the cavalry cantoned in Pro- 
vence in May and June 1745, amoants to 209,892 livres. 
The ordonnance for the payment ct this expence was iſſued 
in the month of May 1747 ; but the funds to that purpoſe 
have not yet been provided. 

The forage, furniſhed to the cavalry cantoned in 1746, 
amounts, according to the accounts that have been ſent, 
to 208,109 livres. 

In the ſame year 1746, places of forage were provided 
for a great number of general officers, amounting to 6,862 
livres: the conductors of their equipages alſo demanded place: 


of forage amounting to 578 livres. 


The furniſhing of eighty waggons to carry forage to 
the army, commanded by the marſhal duke of Bellcifle. 
H laſted 


4 

te marcechal duc de Beileitle, a dure depuis le 13 Decembre 
1746. juſqu'au 17 Fevrier 1747. Cette fourniture monte a la 
tomme de 120, 80 livres. 

Le pays a impoſe pour les ponts & chemins dix- neuf livres 
par feu; ce qui fait la ſomme de 57,623 livres, ſeize ſols, 
huit deniers. Il sen faut bien que cette ſomme ait pit ſuffire 
dans les dernieres annees, a cauſe des chemins qu'il a fallu 
faire, & des ponts qu'il a fallu retablir a Voccaſion de la guerre. 
Nl eſt juſtifie par les comptes du treforier du pays, que la dé- 
penſe des ponts & chemins a monte en 1744. à 102,109 livres. 
En 1745. a 8), 973 livres. En 1746. a 86, 319 livres. En 
1747. 4172,733 livres. De cette derniere ſomme, 123,045 
livres, a etc uniquement employee pour les chemins qu'il a 
fallu faire à Voccation de la guerre, & les ponts qui ctant con- 
ſtruits en pierre & ayant ëtè demolis lors de I'invaſion des enne- 
mis, ont cte provitionellement retablis en bois pour Putilité 
du ſervice. 


Dans la preſente annce la depenſe des chemins eſt encore 


beaucoup plus confiderable par raport aux chemins qu'il a 


fallu conſtruire ou reparer dans la Haute Provence du cote de 
Seyne & de Caitcllane. 

Nos rois n'ont jamais voulu que les depenſes des ponts & 
chemins conſtruits & repares a Voccaſion de la guerre, fuſſent 
ſupportces par le pays. Nous en avons exemple dans ce qui 
fui pratiqu6 a la occaſion de la guerre de 1707. les regiſtres 
du pays en font fot. 


Dans les années 1746. & 1747. les communautés, & ſou- 


vent les purticuliers, ont etc obliges a des fournitures en grains, 


42K 5 
ſourrages ou antrement, tant pour les troupes de France que 


pour 
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laſted from the 13th of December 1746, till the 15th of 
February 1747, and amounts to 1 20,800 livres. 


The province have impoſed a tax of 19 livres frr fon for 
the repairs of the bridges and highways, which makes 57,623 
livres, 16 ſols, 8 deniers: this ſum was far from ſufficient in 
the laſt years, by reaſon of the new roads to be made, and 
bridges to be repaired, on account of the war. It appears h/ 
the accounts of the treaſurer of the province, that the ex- 


pences for bridges and roads in 1744, amounted to 102,109 


livres; in 1745, to 87,973 livres; in 1746, to 86, 3 19 livres; 
in 1747, to 172,733 livres; of this laſt ſum 123,045 livres 
were intirely expended on the roads neceſſary to be made 
on occaſion of the war; and the ſtone bridecs, which being 
demoliſhed at the time of the enemies invation, have been 
proviſionally repaired with wood or the benefit of! tlie 
ſervice. 

In this preſent year, the expences tor the highwais ate 
become much more conſiderable, on account of the rd; 
neceſſary to be made or repaired in . per Provence, near 
Seyne and Caſtellane. 

Our Kings never intended that tlie expences {o; roads and 
bridges made or repaired, on account oi the war, ſhould tal 


upon the province: we have a teilimony of this lrom wir: 
1. 


was done in the war of 1707, as mentioned in thu records 5 


the province. 


In the years 1746 and 1747, the communities, and olten— 


times individuals, were obliged to ſupply both the ren: 


and Spaniſh troops with corn, forage, and other neceſ- 
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pour celles d'Eſpagne ; les unes doivent etre rembourſees par 
le roy, les autres par le munitionnaire. Cet objet eſt des plus 
conſiderables & des plus importans. Le long tems depuis le- 
quel on ne ceſſe de travailler aux ctats de ces fournitures & avec 
le regiſſeur, & avec les commis du munitionnaire, en fait voir 
Fetendie ; mais cette operation va Etre finie, & on aura plus 
qu'z travailler a en procurer le payment aux communautes. 

Il a ete encore fait mention dans nos memoires, des contri- 
butions & fournitures exigces par les ennemis; des dommages 
caules & effets enléves, tant par les ennemis que par les 
troupes Frangoiſes & Eſpagnolles, Les ẽtats en ont etc drefles 
ſur les proces-verbaux des commiſſaires envoyes dans toutes 
les vigueries ou Vennemi avoit penctre, pour y dreſſer des rap- 
ports exacts & juſtifies ; & ces ctats ont cte envoyes a m. le 
controlleur pencral. 

Les ennemis ctant entres en Provence ſur la fin du mois de 
Novembre 17.49. & nen ctant ſortis qu'au commencement 
de Fevrier 1747. les communautès des villes & lieux qu'ils oc- 
cuperent furent contraintes de payer des contributions en ar- 
gent, & diverſes exactions, hit en argent on en denrces. Les 
troupes ennemies ont enleve les effets des communantes & des 
particuliers, & cauſè des dommages infinis. Les dommages 
cauſes par les troupes Frangoiſes & Eſpagnolles, font aufſi 
tras-conſiderables. 

Les contributions que les commungutés ont et6 foreses de 
payer, montent a la forme de 343.425 livres. Il paroit d' autant 
plus uſte qu il en ſoit tenu co:npte à ces communaut es, que ces 
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faries: ſome of theſe are to be repaid by the King, others 
by the agent-victuallers. This object is the moſt conſider- 
able and the moſt important: the length of time ſpent with- 
out intermiſſion in ſettling the accounts of theſe ſupplies with 
the regiſter and agent clerks, is an evidence of their extent : 
but this work is near ended, and no more will remain than to 
procure the repayment to the communitics. 

Our memorials have alſo taken notice of the contributions 
and ſupplies exacted by the cnemy, of the damages done, 
and of the effects ſeized both by the enemy, and likewiſe by 
the French and Spaniſh troops; accounts of which have been 
drawn out from the verbal proceſſes of the commiſſioners ſent 
into all the vigueries, where the enemies had penetrated, in 
order to draw up an exact and authentic relation; and theſe 
accounts have been tranſmitted to the comptroller-general. 

The encmics entering into Provence at the end of Novem- 
ber 1746, and not quitting it till the beginning of February 
1747, the communities of the towns and places they occupied 
were laid under contributions, and obliged to pay divers ex- 
actions both in money and proviſions. The enemies troops 
carried off the effects of theſe communities, and cauſed in- 
finite damages. Thoſe occaſioned by the French and Spaniſh 
troops are alio very conſiderable. 


The contritutions, vhich the communities have been com- 
pt ed to pay, amount to 543,425 livres: it ſeems the more 
juſt that theſe communities ſhould be indemnified for theſe 
ontribudions, ſince they were no more than what they were 
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votent payc:; mu roy, de laqueile il ne Icur à etc encore fait 
aucune remiſe. 

Les exactions cn argent, montent a la ſomme de 106,890 
livres. Celles en denrecs ou autres fournitures, a la ſomme 
de 1,104,809 livres. 

Les dommages cauics par les ennemis, montent a la ſomme 
de 4,939,053 livres. Ceux cautcs par les troupes Frangoiſes, 
la forme de 732, 189 livres; & ceux cauſes par les troupes 
Efpagnolles, a 160, 324 livres. 

Tel eſt le precis des mEmoires qui ont ëtè dreſſes, Ils ont 
EtE envoyes a m. le controlleur general, & a m. le comte d'Ar- 
genſon miniſtre de la guerre, a m. le comte de St. Florentin, 
& a m. le comte de Maurepas: on en a fait part auſſi a m. le 
duc de Villars, gouverneur, & a m. le marechal de Brancas, 
lieutenant pour le roy en Provence, qui ont totijours donne au 
pays des marques diſtinguees de heur bienveillance, afin qu'ils 
vouluſſent bien parler en fa faveur dans une fi importante oc- 
caſion. Nos repreſentations ont paru juſtes; mais les tems 


n ont pas encore ete favorables pour obtenir les rembourſemens 
& les indemnites que nous demandons. 
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to pay to the King, of which nevertheleſs no part has been 
remitted them. 

The exactions in money amount to 106,890 livres; in 
corn and other proviſions to 1, 104, 809 livres. 


The damages cauſed by the enemy, amount to 4,939,052 
livres; thoſe by the French troops to 732, 189 livres; and 
thoſe by the Spaniſh to 160,324 livres. 


This 1s the ſubſtance of the memorials which have been 
drawn up ; they were ſent to the comptroller-general, to the 
count of Argenſon, miniſter at war, the count of St. Florentin, 
and count of Maurepas. They have alſo been laid before the 
duke of Villars, governor, and the marſhal of Brancas, the 
King's lieutenant in Provence, who have always given diſ- 
tinguiſhing marks of their affection to this province, in order 
to engage them to ſpeak in its favour in ſo important an oc- 
cation, Our repreſentations have been found to be juſt ; but 


the timcs have not hitherto proved favourable to obtain the re- 
payment and indemnity we dcure, 


The | | 
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The report then procceds to give a further narrative © 
many other aftuirs relating to the civil government of th-: 
movince, which the provincial agents had deliberatc.: 
aon in their previous meetings ; wherein there is no— 

thing relative to our intereſt, xcept that upon the con- 

cluſion, they ſet forth the difficulties they had found in 
procuring a ſupply of corn, by reaſon of the deficiency of 
their public treaſure, the want of a ſecurity whereon to 
borrow more, and the debts they had already incurred : 
but their diſtreſs on this account having been already de- 

{cribed, there is no neceſſity of giving any farther detail 

of this report; which being read, the aſſembly approved 

and ratified all that had been done by the provincial 
agents, and thanked them for the care and pains they 


had taken during their adminiſtration ; and then re- 


{olved, 


« That the moſt humble and reſpectful inſtances ſhould be 
made to his Myjeſty to obtain a reimburiement of the ex- 
pence this province had been put to in the years 1744 
and 1745, upem occaſion of furniſhing the capes, as alſo 
for a reimburſeinent to the ſeveral communities, as well as 
to the province in general, for what had been expended by 
them during the war, in providing mules, carriages, finding 
ſorage, oats and other grain ; working at the fortifications ; 
contributions paid to the enemy ; and the damages done at 
the time of the invaſion ; and by the French and Spaniſh 
troops ; and for the extraordinary repairs of the highways, 
And to the end that theſe inſtances and repreſentations may 

« be 


665 
© be the more favourahly heard, they pray the intendant, 
« that he would ſupport them by his teſtimony and credit, 
« and that the archbiſhop would be plcaſed to preieut them 
« Jimſclf the next journey he ſhould take to court. 

November the 27th in the afternoon, «© The archbiſhop 
&« (of Aix) took notice, That, according to the cuitom of 
* the province, the treaſurer had iffucd his orders in favour of 
« the communities for the amount ot their debts to be com- 
% penſated to them by the receivers of each <guerie out of 
ce the money levied for the King and the province in the 
« three laſt quarters; and that the treaturer had alſo 
« given ſurplus bills payable at three different inſtallments 
to ſuch of the communities whoſe debts exceeded what 
« they were obliged to pay the receivers of their v/guertes. 
« That two payments of theſe bills had already been ſatisfied 
« by means of the efforts that had been made in the preſent 
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** 
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« exhauſted condition of their public cheſt, occaſioned by the 


« extraordinary expences of the war: the difficulty now was 
« how to anſwer the third payment, which would be due the 
« 15th of December next. Borrowing, he obſerved, was 
ve the only reſource at preſent left to compaſs this: but as the 
« fund of 1, 200, ooo livres voted by the laſt aſſembly to be 
« borrowed, was not yet compleated, it was to be feared, 
« that this would be too diſtant a reſourſe with regard to the 
« preſent preſſing neceſſities of the communities to whom this 
« payment was to be made ; and therefore, it being impoſſible 
« to pay them but in proportion, as the money to be borrow- 
« ed by a vote of this aſſembly ſhould be poured into the 
tc provincial cheſt, it was incumbent on the communities 

I « themſcives 
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themſclves to fnd cut perſons to lend it, in order that each 
might be paid its reſpective debt out of the money which 
itſelf ſhould procure to be lent. 

« Whereupon the aſſembly reſolved, by a plurality of 
voices, to accept the expedient propoſed by the archbiſhop, 
as the only one practicable under the preſent circumſtances : 
and to this effect, every community was to uſe all poſſible 
endeavours to procure money to be lent to the province, 
out of which they might be reimburſed either the whole or 
part of their debt, if the ſum they procured was leſs than 
the whole: and as to thoſe who ſhould not be able to find 
any lenders, a contract ſhould be entered into to pay them 
an intereſt of five per cent. with an exemption from the 
dixieme. 

November 28. * The archbiſhop of Aix, firſt provincial 
agent, obſerved, that by a ſtate of the accounts put into his 
hands by the Sieur Gautier, treaſurer of the province, con- 
taining the expences of the years 1747 and 1748, it ap- 
peared, that the expences of thoſe two years amounted to 
the ſum of 12,419,397 livres, 7 ſols and 4 deniers, and the 
reccipts to the ſum of 10, 829, 101 livres, 9 ſols, 7 deniers; 
ſo that the expence exceeded the receipts in the ſum of 
1,590,294 livres, 17 ſols, and 9 deniers. In the receipts 
of which ycars was compriſed the fund of 1,200,000 livres, 
which the laſt general aſſembly had reſolved to borrow, 
and which nevertheleſs had not been filled: inſomuch, that 


to levy a tax ſufficient to ſupply the deficiency of the pre- 


ts 


ci 


ceding years, and to anſwer the current expences of the en- 


ſuing year 1749, they muſt be oblived to propoſe an 


t (Korbitant 
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exorbitant ſum which it would be impoſttble to rain. unn 
the communities, confidering their inability maniteſted by 
the arrcars that were due upon the payment of the luſt im - 
poſition. Under theſe circumitances, it appeared the mot 
proper to provide for them by the method of burrowing ; 
taking care, at the ſame time, not to augment the proportion 
of their taxes beyond what might be about neceſlary for 
the payment of the intereſt of the ſums ſo borrowed, in 
order to obviate any new arrears. Upon which propoſal, 
it was reſolved by the aſſembly, 

© That a fund ſhould be raiſed by a tax of 750 livres upon 
each feu, to be levied on the communities contributary to 
the expences of the enſuing year 1749, according to the 
repartition that ſhall be made hereafter : and as the produce 
of this tax will be inſufficient to ſatisfy the arrears of the 
preceding years, and to anſwer the payment of the cniuing 
expences, it was reſolved, that the provincial agents ſhould 


again be empowered to burrow by bills, at the rate of hve 


fer cent. with an exemption of the di, as tar as the 
ſum of 1,200,000 livres, over and above what thuuld be 
neceſſary for the diſcharge of the ſurplus bills due upon 
the ſums liquidated in favour of the commutes, tor tc 
proviſions furniſhed to the troops of his Majeity, as det 
mined by this aſiembly at the laſt fitting; vilering, by 
way of preſcrence, firſt to make good the fund oi 
1,200,000 livres voted by the laſt gencral aflenibly. 

November 29. The archbithop of Aix oblerved, thun 


the aſſembly having voted to impoſe the ſum of > ; 5 inte 


on each fer, to be levicd at the four quarters of the nie; 
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© VC.r 1749, it was neceſſary to regulate the ſums to be paid 
at each: of thoſe quarters, making a repartition of the ſame, 
as equaily as poſſible, in order to facilitate the payment. 
Upon winh the affembly ordained that the impoſi- 


© tions ſhouta be appropriated to the following purpoles 
% namely, 


Tax per ſeu. oy 7 total, 
Livre. 40. 

To tlie appointment of the governor 17 $1,544 
To ditto of the licutenant-general = 6 18,192 
To the companies of the marechauſſile 5 15,100 
To ſalaries of officers, and charges 

of fortihcations — — — | wo 121,280 
To intereſt of old debts = — — 113 342,616 
T 5 3 of eG — 9 1 55 166,760 
To payment to the don gratuit to 

Ge F | 235 712,520 
To the compoſition of old duties — 12 36,384 
To the augmentation of the poſt- 688 

maſter's ſalaries — - * 
To the expence of the mzlice, and 682. 

the King's troops — | ha * 
To the charge of making up the 

public account — | / VIZBES 
To the repairs of highways an 

bridges : - nd 0 57,003 
To the compenſation of th taille to 

meſirs. the officers of the parlia- 8 
ment, and to the charges of this 14 * 

aſſembly — — 


Total 75 2,274, oco 


3 
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© All wich. impoitions, above-mentioned amounting to 
« the ſum of 750 avis fer Jeu, ſnall be exacted by the Sieur 
« Gautier, treaſurer of the province, upon tlie foot of 180 
livres 10 fols u ju, ſor each of the quarters of the next 
« enſuing year 1749. 

„The Sicur Thomaſjin la Garde {aid that there was no other 
« buſineſs to be propoſed to the aſſembly, and defired that 
« publication might be made of the verbal proceſs of all that 
had been agreed upon. Which accordingly was read and 
ce publiſacd to the aſſembly then ſitting. 


« After which thanks were returned to the intendant for 
« the good offices he had at all times rendered to the pro- 


« vince, and particularly during the fitting of this aſſembly. 
Done and puvliſhed at Lambeſc, 29 November, 1748. 


De tout ce que deſſus, il appert dans les regiſtres du Greffe 
des etats de Provence, auſquels nous ſouſſignes Grefhers deſ- 
dits etats, nous rapportons. 


De: igina, Greffier. Ricard, Greffier. 


An account of the debts incurred in Provence from 1744 to 
1748, during the war, collected from the foregoing pro- 
ccedings of their aſſembly, ſeparated and ranged under the 
diſtiz&t heads of expences, lofles and damages, viz. 


For military magazines and utenſils provided for the army. 


| Livres. 
In the year 1744 <a — — 1,125, 306 
Ditto in 1745 — — — — 111405 
Ditto in 1746 — — — 2,093,037 
Ditto in 1747 — — — — 4,000,009 


— 


0,430,049 
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To the hire of draft mules in 1714 — 
10 the loſs of 615 draft mules, dead, or 
taken by the enemy, at 120 eg for each 


To the loſs of 416 ſaddle 8 dead, 0 


taken by the. enemy, at 120 livres for 
cach mule — — — 


To the hire and loſs of carriages employed 
to tranſport the artillery and ammunitions 
of war, all taken at the ſiege of Coni 

To hay and ſtraw ſor the adden of 1 
mules — — — — 

To the carriages and utenſils furniſhed to 
the Spanith trroops — — | 

To the carriages that tranſported the forage 

in 1746 and 1747 — — | 


L: ores, 
312,660 


253,330 


59,641 


60,800 


243478 
249,905 


120,00 


eg he fame. 


1,302,020 


— 


nnn. 


Forage fer the troops as well Spaniſh as French. 


To forage furniſhed to the horſe in 1745 — 

To proviſions advanced to the 9 
Of War 

To forage fur :iſhed to the horſe in 1746 — 

To furniſhing ſundry places with forage — 


To the guides at the places of forage — 


COY * - 


Livres. 


209,892 
400,009 


208,109 
6,862 


578 


$25,441 
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Contributions, Exattions, and Damages. 


Livres. 
To contributions which the ſeveral commu- 


nities paid = — — — 5431425 
To exactions of ready money — — 106,890 
To exactions of proviſions — — —_ 1,104,809 
To damages done by the enemy in 

| | 49395033 


3 
To ditto done by the French troops — 732, 189 


To ditto done by the Spaniſh troops — 165.34 


75 586,690 


Repairs of highways and bridges. 


Livres. 

Repairs in 1744 — — — — 102, 109 
Ditto in 14 ͤ— en 87,973 
)itto in 745 — — — 86,319 
Ditto in 171777 — — $7527.33 
5 3 : | 4495134 

duct 4 years tax by the Provinces at 1 
F 9 230,492 

res Fr Ct: — — 

218,042 

3 0 E E 2 
Reling the fortincations at Toulon — 112,000 


—— — —2—— 


— — 
— 
* „ 


17 


\ 


Sams £11 od for the prrchaſe of corn. 


To caſh burrowed in 1746 — 


To ditto in 1747 for corn, with an exemption 


of the tobe — 


To ditto in Auguſt 1745 — — 
To ditto in November 1743 - — 


J. yrs, . 


— $60,000 


| 1, 200, ooo 


Debciencics in 1747 and 1748 — — — 


3 9, ooo 


nn 


A recapitulation or ſummary of the debts incurred in Provence, 
on account of the war, as flated in 1749. 


Livres. 
To etapes and utenſils pro- 


vided for the army, — 38 430,649 


To the hire of mules and 
carriages, and loſſes at- 4 1, 302,620 
tending the ſame, = — 
To the forage for the 
troops, as well Spaniſh f 82 5.441 
as French, - — — 
To contributions, exact- 
10ns, and damages, - = 7.586, 690 
To overplus expences in 1 
repairing the highways, | 218,642 
To repairing the — 8 
cations of Toulon, - - — 
To ſums borrowed for the 6 
purchaſe of corn, - - 3900,00 
To deficiencies of the 
revenues for the years 1,590,294. 
1747 and 1748, = = - 
24,026,336 


#1 XN 1 & 


6. . 
308,840 17 102 


56,998 12 6 


36,114 00 10. 


331,917 I 3 OO 
9,505 11 9 
4,900 oOo 00 


173,250 00 oo 


69,575 6 6 


— 


1,05 1,162 2 6 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 


Three Principal Cit1its of Provence, viz. 


Aix, Marſeilles, and Toulon. 
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SUPPLEMENT, Se. 


AX. 


Obſerved, in the beginning ct the preceding treatiſe, that, 
in order to form a juſt notion of the whole reverics, ex- 
pences, and debts of France, we ſhould take into our 
ctimate, not only what is demanded to be carried into the fl 
King's coffers, or royal treaſury ; but alſo what 1s raiſed to 9 i 


;1pply the particular exigency of every province, and of every 
| town and community within that province. Having, with 404 
| this view, given aa account of the income and expences of | | 
Provence, 1 ſhall now enter into a more minute account of 
the income and expence of the city of Aix, which being the 
; capital of the province, the chief reſidence of its nobility, and 
e fot of a parliament, we may ſuppoſe the greateſt part of 
K 2 the 


11 1 

f the riches of the country, as in all capitals, centers in this 
town; from hence, accordingly, we ſhall find what is to be 
added to the provincial debts and revenues, by the extraordi- 
nary impoſitions raiſed in this town, in the ſame manner as 
we have ſeen what is to be added to the national debts and 
revenues by the extraordinary impoſitions raiſed in the 
province. 

Here I muſt take notice, that although the aſſembly of the 
ſtates make an eſtimate of the general impoſitions to be levied 
on the province, at ſo much per feu; yet the groſs ſum de- 
manded from every community, in proportion to the number 
of feus it contains, is collected by different kinds of impoſi- 
tions: the ſeveral towns and diſtricts raiſing their contributary 
ſhares by ſuch methods of taxations as are moſt agrecable to 
the forms of their own peculiar juriſdictions. 

For example, the vigucrie of Aix, much the largeſt in the 
province, as appears by the book of the affouagement, conſiſts 
of ninety-one communities, and is charged with 652 feus, 
upon which an impoſition of 750 livres per Jer, being the tax 
for the year 1749, amounts to 489000 livres, or 21,393 J. 
15 s. ſterling, as the groſs demand from the province. This 
ſum is ſubdivided by the conſuls upon cach community, ta 
pay their reſpective ſharcs in proportion to their number of 4 
Zeus : accordingly, the community of Aix, including the town 
and a certain diſtrict about it, claiming by ancient grants 
a right of being taxed only to the ſeventh part of what is de- 
manded from the whole v/guerie, is charged with gz fcus, 
which, at 750 livres per fer, amounts to 69,750 livres, or 
2051]. 118. 3 d. ſterling ; beſides vehich, it is farther ſubject 


to 


1 


to the demands of the intendant, for its proportion to the 
capitation and dixjeme, amounting together in the year 1749 
to 38,282 livres, or 1676 J. 4s. ſterling, towards which, 
cach inhabitant compounds for his individual quota to the 
community; as the community compounds for its reſpective 
ſhare to the province; and as the province compounds for 
the whole to the King. 

To this purpoſe, the city magiſtrates being aſſembled at 
their council-chamber in the Hotel de Ville, firſt take into 
conſideration the revenues for which they are anſwerable to 
the province, and then make an eſtimate of the revenues 
neceſſary to be raiſed for the particular expences of their own 
community, which being added together, they levy the ſum 
wanting, over and above the capitation and d/x/c7ze, by 
charging what duties they think proper, either upon the con- 
ſumption of their proviſions, or upon the entry of particular 
merchandizes, by the amount of which, together with the 
annual income of their cſtate, ariſing from the loale of their 
terms, rents of their markets, tolls for mules, horſes, and 
carriages, they ſatisfy both their own private demands, and 
the demands of the province. All which will be fully x- 
plained, by the following account of the expences and income 
of this city, for the year 1749, which, ſerving as an inſtance 
of what is raiſed by all the other communities, will admit of 
feveral obſervations that may be drawn from thence, con- 
cerning the Rate of the kingdom in general. 
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F.xnences of the community of Alx, for 1749. 


J. > itos 
To the 79:ll- at 750 livres per ſou 69759 
Io the police and ſalary of officers 33774 


To the intereſt of debts — — 131968 


235492 


Income of the community of Alx, in 1749. 


1. . 
S031 IT :--3 
177 
373. 1 8 
10302-. 156 6 


livres. 1. 8 
By the ferm of their butchery — Goo 2625 © „ 
By the term for the ſale of flour 126000 5512 10 © 
By the ferm for the ſale of ſh — 20000 87 5:6 
By the ferm for the ſale of ol — 6100 266 17 6 
By the licenſcs for the tale of wine 4800 240 © o 
By the town duty on houſe lamb 20CO 0 
By the duty on candles and greaſe 9025 394 16 102 
By the rent of the hot baths 630 7 111 
By the town duty on hay — 190 $2.6 
By the magazine of corn — — 3050 133 89 
By the ground rent at the place de Marci:e 107 5 
By tlic rent at ſtalls at the place de Marche 130 3 
By the toll for horſes and mules — 1350 W143 
By the toll for carriages — —— 700 30 is 6 
By penſions annually received 1500 12 6 
235492 10302 15 6 
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We are firſt to remark, how the ſums, thus raiſed, are di- 


vided and appropriated to anſwer the demands of the province, 
and to the uſe of their own community, according to the 
following proportion : 


To the province. 


| 1. „ 
To the taille at 750 — —— — 3051 1 } 


To the community. 


To the police and ſalaries of officers 1477 12 3 : 
To the intereſt of debts — 5773 12 42 4 3 


* 


10302 15 6 


By this appropriation it appears, that above half of what 
is raiſed by the town duties, is never carried to the provincial 
account; as, in like manner, above one third of what is 
raiſed by the provincial duties is never carried to the national 
account. 

We arc next to obſerve, that theſe town duties, by which 
lo great a revenue is raiſed, are purpolely impoſed to fave any 
tax on the landed eſtates within the community round about, 
which, ſo far from being charged, are quite excuſed from 
paying any contribution, in conſideration that the amount of 
it is ſatisfied by the duties levied in the town, where the 
owners of theſe eſtates are tuppoſed to reſide; which privilege 
is annexed to all lands adioining to great towns, where the 
revenucs are thus collected by town duties. Theſe lands are 


called terres ferrages, and, next to the 7erres nobles, fell for 
; more years purchaſe than any others. 


This 


8d 

This policy of compounding for the land-tax by :mpoſing 
town duties, is yet the more artful, as thereby rangers, as 
well as natives are made to pay th-ir ſhore to th public con- 
tributions ; for the revenues, thus arifig fron ferms, tolls, 
an decxiſes, are paid in the end Ly the conſumer; ſo that 
every tranſient viſitor, paſſing through, leaves ſomething to- 
wards the augmentation of this gencral ſund. 

Let us next enquire for what purpoſes theſe extraordinary 
town duties are levicd ? not upon the provincial account ; for 
we find 3051 J. 118. 3 d. fatishes that demand, nor upon ac- 
count of the current ſervice of their community; fince 1477 1. 
125. pays all their ſervants, and other charges of their police; but 
it is their extraordinary debts that demand theie extraordinary 
impoſitions; to pay the intereſt of which, they are obliged to 
raiſe 57741. 9s. 4 d. ſterling per ann. Suppoling this to be 
at the rate of 5 per cent, their debt muſt be upwards of 
11 5,490 pounds ſterling. 

Laſtly, when we come to examine upon what commoditics 
theſe duties are impoſed, we find their chief income proceeds 
from ferming the ſale of their meat and their flour, the firſt 
being let at 60,000, and the other ut: 126,000 livres per ann. 

Here I beg leave to propoſe an ue we may meke of our 
knowing the amount of theſe duties in any commit ity; 


I mcun, that as from thence we may calculate the quantity 
of proviſions conſumed, ſo from the propo: tion of that con- 
ſumption, we may nearly cſtimate the Hunher of its in- 
habitants : with regard to this, although i tive by me an 
account of the annual amount, for ſeveral years, of the beef, 
mutton, lamb, &c. provided for the uſe of the community of 
Aix 3 


SH 


Aix; yet I do not pretend to form ſuch an eſtimate from thet- 
articles, as meat is not equally nor univerſally conſumed, con- 
ſidering the times of Lent, and of faſt days, and the numbers 
of religious orders, and of poor people, who ſcarce ever eat 
any meat at all: but we may make our calculation with a 
greater degree of certainty from the exciſe on flour, as on this 
article we know depends the ſupply of bread, conſumed by 
people of all conditions, at every meal, and on all days, faſts 
as well as feſtivals ; being therefore informed of the amount 
of the exciſe on a certain weight of flour for any given time, 


we may compute the quantity of bread that is produced, and 
the number of mouths neceſſary to conſume it &. 


For example; the ſale of flour, within the diſtrict of Aix, is 
fermed, as abovementioned, at 126, ooo livres per annum, which,. 
as I was informed, is raiſed by a tax of three livres on every 
charge of flour. So that there muſt be 42000 charges conſumed 
in a year to make up that revenue to thoſe that ferm it, and we 
cannot ſet down leſs than 8000 more, for the fermer's profit, 
therefore we may ſuppoſe the whole conſumption to amount 
to 50000 ; each charge weighs 270 lb. one pound of flour 
makes one pound of bread, of which we may ſuppoſe every 
man, woman and child, one with another, to conſume about 
one pound and a half in a day, or at leaſt two charges in a 
year ; conſequently, to take off the annual quantity of 50000 
charges, there muſt be the annual conſumption of 2 5000 peo- 
ple within the community, including, upon an average, not 


* See a treatiſe lately publiſhed, entitled, the Police of France; where in 
page 126, this method is propoſed for computing the number of inhabitants in 
the city of Paris, 
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only the natives and conſtant inhabitants, but all tranſient 
paſſengers, and other ſtrangers. I am aware of ſome objec- 
tions that may be made to the uncertainty of this eſtimation ; 
but, at leaſt, it may ſerve to correct the vain and bombaſt ac. 
counts, which the natives in molt places, eſpecially in France, 
are apt to give concerning the number of their people. 

As theſe town duties are the ſame 1n all other cities and 
communities, I hope this one example will ſuffice, to explain 
by what channel the revenues of every province, and of every 
community within the province, are conveyed towards the 
ſupply of the general revenues of the kingdom ; and how far 
the debts and expences of each contribute to accumulate the 
burthen upon the whole : but it may be remembered, I have 
before obſerved, that the war, whilſt it occaſioned a neceſ- 
ſity of augmenting their revenues, at the ſame time put a ſtop 
to thoſe reſources from whence they were ſupplied, I mean, 
by the interruption of their trade and navigation ; the ſtate 
and condition of Marſeilles, during that period, will afford 


us a flagrant inſtance of this, of which therefore I ſhall proceed 
to give an account. 


ATARSEILLES. 
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MARSEILLES. 


LTHOUGH Aix be the capital of the province, yet 

Marſeilles, on account of its trade, is much the larger 
and more populous city : for the proof of this, I may ſet out 
with the ſame method of calculation I made uſe of upon the 
concluſion of the former chapter; for it appears by the 
amount of their exciſe on flour, that 500 charges are con- 
ſamed in this community every day, which conſequently 
makes 182,500 charges in a year; and allowing two charges 
for the conſumption of each individual, their total number 
of people muſt be 91, 2 50. Thus trade and commerce allure 
and invite a multitude to croud together, in order to partake 
of its benefits and divide its profits; from hence they are en- 
abled to anſwer both the demands of the public, and the 
additional expences of their own community : a war there- 
fore muſt affect them with a double diſtreſs; not only by the 
encreaſe of expences, but by a diminution of their trade and 
credit. This is the next point J propoſed to contider, an 
accordingly ſhall offer no other obſervations on this trading 


city, than what relate to its manufactures, commerce and 


navigation. 

The manui2ures of this town conſiſt in working brocaded 
filks and woollen cloths, in quilting callicoes, in making tap, 
eſſences, and liqueurs, and in faſhioning porcelain or carthen- 
warez none of theſe are very confiderable, for, firtt, there 
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zre but two houſes, eſtabliſhed by letters patent, with an 
excluſion to all others, in working brocaded filks, ſtiled, 
like all other monopolies in France, the royal manufactures; 
the largeſt of theſe contains only fix looms; ſcarce any pieces 


are put into them but what are beſpoke before-hand, and 


ſcarce any beſpoke but for inland confumption. The woollen 
manufacture is of the coarſer kinds cf cloths, deſigned for the 
Levant, and is another monopoly, belonging to the depart- 


ment of the galleys, in which a company is eſtabliſhed, with 
privilege of employing a number of galley-flaves at the fabrique 
ſet up in the arſenal, with no more pay than fix or ſeven ſols 
per diem ; and, by this cheapneſs of labour, they are enabled 
to underſell all the other merchants. The quilting of callicoes 
with cotton is confined to few hands, ſince its dearneſs prevents 
any great demands, and as it depends on foreign materials, 
the leaſt interruption to foreign trade ruins the people, moſtly 
women, concerned in this employment. The ſoap is not 
made ſo good here as what may be had at Naples, and other 
parts of Italy; nor are the eſſences and liqueurs eſteemed like 
the compoſitions of the fame fort at Montpelier : laſtly, their 
earthen-ware, though brought to great perfection, yet, as it 
is equally improved in many other parts of France, is greatly 
ſupplanted by the number of competitors : from hence we find 
that the riches of this city chiefly ariſe by exporting the products 
and manufactures of other cities and provinces, and import- 
ing ſuch foreign cominodities as are wanted for home con- 


{ſumption or re-exportation. It may not therefore be improper 


to enter into a particular account of the ſeveral branches of 
this foreign commerce, 


The 


685 
The excluſive privilege this town enjoys of a direct trade to | 
and from the Levant ; and the facility and quickneſs by which | 
it can ſupply thoſe Eaſtern parts with ſuch cloths as may hap- 
pen to pleaſe the reigning taſte, give the merchants here many | 
ſuperior advantages over our Turkey company in England, | 
who being at a greater diſtance, cannot fo ſpeedily furniſh the 
demands that are often ſuddenly made for a particular faſhion 
or colour; the French cloths tent thither are chiefly manu- | 
factured at St. Pons, Montolicu, and Carcaſſonne, in Lan- 
guedoc, made of their own and Barbary wooll mixed together, 
and fold from five to fix, ſeven and eight livres per ell, It is | 
colour more than fineneſs that gains them a recommendation | 
in Turkey ; the French government is ſo well apprized of | 
this, that the ſtricteſt rules are laid down, by numbers of or- 
dinances, for the direction of thoſe who are concerned in dying 
theſe cloths; add to this, the natural advantages they have in 
many places of air and water, by which they are enabled. to 
ſtrike out ſuch peeuliar colours, as cannot be imitated by art 
in another climate. | 
This town enjoys yet another excluſive trade to the coaſts 
of Barbary, by means of an eſtabliſhed company, ſtiled by the i" 
letters patent the company of Cap Negre, though uſually | 
called here the African company: this is the ſame I men- 
tioned in the foregoing repreſentation, as being obliged to 
have a magazine repleniſhed. with corn for the ſupply of the 
province, which is brought from their ſettlements on the 
| Barbary coaſt ; together with ſome other neceſſary materials 
ego, tallow. fins of beaſts, wax and coral. 
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But the greatett trade from hence, and which, as I faid 
before, we never ſuſpected to be fo till the war diſcovered it, 
was carried on by numbers of ſhips of large burthen to St. 
Domingue, Martinique, and other parts of the Weſtern and 
Northern colonies in America belonzing to the French. To 
whom they not only export the natural products and manu- 
factures of their own province, but make a double profit by 
the re-exportation of the ſugars, indigo, tobacco, and other 
turns from thence, as having, by the conveniency of their 
ſituation, the quickeſt opportunity of conveying theſe com- 
modities to the neighbouring coaſts of Italy and Spain, as 
well as to the Levant, and all parts of the Archipelago. 
The merchants at the Weſtern ports of France are extremely 
exaſperated that thoſe ct Marſeilles ſhould participate with 
them in an equal liberty of trade to the Welt Indies, and at 
the ſame time enjoy an excluſive one to the Levant ; and be 
able alſo to ſupplant, by the quickneſs of communication, 
the reſt of the ports on the occan, in the ſale of the American 
products in all the other parts of the Mediterannean. The 
truth is, the marſei//crs gain ſuch immenſe profits by this com- 
merce d*entrepzt, that they would, I was told, compound 
with the loſs of all others, for the preſervation of this. We 
may add the farther conſiderable gains they make by the 
Bank and Newfoundland fiſheries ; as the charge of freight, 
upon re-exportation, is very ſmall from hence to Genoa, the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate, Naples, Sicily, &c. So that they engroſs 
this trade alſo in the Mediterranean from all the Weſtern 
ports of tl. r own kingdom. 

How 
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How fatal then was it to have all theſe advantages inter- 
rupted by the declaration of war againit Engl and in March 
1744, Which was the more cruel to the dh as they 
had not the leaſt notice of the deſign, till they heard it pub- 
liſhed ; conſequently their ſhips out at ſea were ſeized on 
unawares, and carried into our ports, whilſt they were fail- 


ing, as they thought, with tranquility to their own, This. 


was an unexpected blow upon their inſurers; for I was in- 
formed very large inſurances were made amongſt themſelves ; 
nor was this buſineſs ſo entirely engroſſed by the Engliſh, as 
has been ſuggeſted : but, be this as it will, what with cap- 
tures of veſſels out at ſea, and the interruption of commerce 
at home, their trade gradually diminiſhed, till at lat the 
credit of their merchants, like the credit of their government, 
equally ſubſiſted by mere artifice ; fictitious bills, with en- 
dorſements of names mutually lent to one another, went 
round in a courſe of circulation, whilſt prompt payment was 
uſually put off, upon pretence of having effects abroad, 
which could not be brought hone ; till at length the reſtora- 
tion of peace compleated the ruin which the war had begun. 
This may ſound like a paradox; but it will not appear ſo, 
when we conſider that the peace deprived them of thoſe pre- 
tences on which their credit was upheld during the war; for 
now, time and opportunity being given to bring home their 


pretended effects, and no returns made, their deficiencies . 
were expoſed; and, as they ſupported one another by mutual 


props, the firſt that failed brought down all the reſt : thus, 
in the latter end of the year 1748, ſeveral perſons became 
bankrupt, who, before the war, were eſteemed amongſt the 

number 
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number of their Milliongires; a term given to their rich mer- 
chants and brokers, when ſuppoſed to be worth a million of 
livres. After theſe, fell all their dependants, and caſh and 
credit equally ſunk together. In fact, the ſword was run 
through the body during the war; and whilſt it continued 
there, it ſtopped up the wound ; but being pulled out upon 
the concluſion of the peace, the blood followed and the patient 
expired. | 

The vaſt importation of corn which I mentioned in the for- 
mer part, as it ſuddenly enriched ſome, contributed not a 
little to haſten the ruin of others ; for, as it occaſioned a vaſt 
demand for money and bills, many perſons were too hard 
preſſed, eſpecially as the latter cargoes were not ſold off with 
the ſame quicknets as the fiſt : we may ſuppoſe the freight 
only of the Engliſh ſhips in the harbour, in the month of 
March 1749, at which time I counted between 70 and 80, 
muſt have amounted to a very conſiderable ſum : this, by the 
cuſtom of merchants, muſt be paid the day after the delivery 


of the cargoe, or the captain enters his proteſt ; which, being 


entered againſt ſeveral, of courſe blew up their credit. 

It happened moreover that ſeveral corn veſſels were deſtined 
to this harbour, not only to ſell their cargoes, but the ſhips 
themſelves; and, as the French are moſt fond of ſhips of their 
own built, ſome, which had been taken from them during the 
war, were now loaden and ſent hither for ſale, by way of 
greater temptation : but the agents for buying, firſt cried 
down the market, upon the ſuppoſition of our having more 
upon our hands than we knew how to employ ; and alſo upon 
our willingneſs to part with their ſhips, from the ſame 


national 
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national partiality to our own ; theretore little was offered for 
thoſe that were French built, and leſs for others. In the next 
place, if the price was accepted, the propoſed method of 
purchaſe was by bills, payable upon the return of the firſt and 
ſecond voyage the ſhip ſhould make; that is, they would buy 
a ſhip to undertake a voyage, and undertake a vevize to pay 
for the ſhip. I do not ſay theſe propoſals were general, but 
I heard they were frequently made, and I mention 1t to ſhow 
how hard they were driven. 

Upon the whole, they compute, that during the war 500 
veſſels, great and ſinall, deſtined to, or tailing from, this port, 
were taken or deſtroved by the Engliſh, either in the Medi- 
terranean, the Weſt Indies, or the ocean : the computations 
after this, upon the loſs of the cargoes, and other loſſes d- 
caſioned by the interruption of commerce, are various; the 
molt moderate account ſtates it at thirty two millions of livres; 
amounting to 1,400,0001. ſterling. And if we add to the lonles 
ſuſtained by the continuance of the war, the profits that mig::t 
have been otherwiſe made by an uninterrupted peace, we 
ſhall find the kingdom of France has little reaion to rejvice 
at an Engliſh war, with regard to its commercial mteretts on 
chat fide, 

Having repreſented how far the revenues of the Southern 
maritime provinces may be diminiſned by cur interrupting 
the trade of this maritime port; we muſt, in the next place, 
conſider it not only as a port of commerce, but as a royal 


arſenal, with dock-yards and {ores ſor the ſupport of the naval 


power of the kingdom: a power equally dependant on trade, 
and the revenues that arite from thence. 
NM In 
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In this light, it will be proper to take notice of what 
io: merly compoſed a ſeparate eſtabliſhment of the marine 
of France, in theſe Southern provinces bordeting on 
the Mediterrancan; I mean the department of the galleys, 
heretofore diſtin ſrom that of the men of war, until the 
edict of the 257th of September 1746, jult at the concluſion 
Of the war, united them both under one. 

It is well known, that formerly the arſenal of Marſeilles 
as ſingly appropriated to the department of the galleys, 
where, ſome years ago, I have ſcen fixteen or ſeventeen 
ranged along the ſides of that harbuur, cach containing about 
zoo ſlaves, beſides numbers of others in tae arſenals, or the 
Lagnes, as the buildings are called, which are deſtined, 
equally with the galleys, for their confinement. But now, 
upon the new regulations, moſt of theſe galleys, with their 
crews, are ſent to the other ſea-ports of Toulon, Rochefort, 
and Breſt, and are to be coniidered, for the future, rather as 
contributary to the ſtrength of their marine, than as a part of 
the marine iticlf. It may not however be improper for us to 
be appriſed of the order and ceconomy of this eſtabliſhment, 
which is made to be ſubſervient to many uſeful purpoſes of 
their police, as well as to the augmentation of their naval force. 
This J have accordingly explained in another treatiſe, entitled, 
the Police of France, to which I muſt beg leave to refer. 

It ſeems the new modelling of this department is owing - 
to the little ſervice done by the galleys during the courſe of 
the war; and therefore the expence for the future is to be 
turned toward the augmentation of the other part of the 
marine; no new galleys are to be. built, ſeveral of thoſe 

remaining 
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remaining in the harbour, as obſerved before, are ſent into 
other ports, and the large apartments, in which were ccn- 
tained the neceſſary ſtores, are appropriated to other ves. 
The barracks allo, that were formerly built on the quay, «-- | 
now pulled down, and thereby more room made for the mc:- | 
chant ſhips and other veſſels to come up and lay along-iide. | 
With reſpect to theſe, there are many exccllent rules relating ! 
to their being piloted into port, the berths they are to take. 
and the time and method of delivering their cargoes, toge- 
ther with many neceſſary precautions to prevent any accidents 
by fire, or tumults amongſt the mariners: all theſe are printed, 
and the maſters of the veſſels appriſed of them as ſoon 3, 
they come to an anchor. 

This port has not indeed the conveniency of the flux and re- | 
flux of the tide, but yet enjoys a no leſs conſiderable advan- 
tage by being a free port; which privilege, like every other 
privilege in France, is purchaſed by the citizens, at an annuz' . 
rent or gratuity to the King, and reimburſed to themſelves br 
a duty laid on the anchorage. It is ſtrongly fortified by two 
forts on each ſide of its narrow entrance; one of which, being 
on an eminence, was built by Lewis XIV, as well to kecp the 
toven itſelf in awe, as to protect it from any foreign enciny. 
Ti:e ſtory is well known, how that monarch, being informed 
of the turbulent diſpoſitions of theſe inhabitants, and of the 
number of Haſtiduæ, or country-houſes, which the richeſt of 
them bad built on the plain adjacent to the town, ſent them 
a meſſage, that he thought it was but fit their King ſhouid 
have his Zaſtide alſo amongſt them; and therefore demanded 
2 ſum of moncy to be raiſed to enable him to build one; 
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which being accordingly granted, he erected this fortreſs, 
called by ſome the ba/fzde of Lewis XIV, which commands 
all the others, and keeps their owners in due ſubjection. 

But notwithſtanding the boaſted ſecurity of this city from 
any attack by ſea, it lies quite expoſed and unfortified on the 
land fide ; and perhaps a landing- place might be found in 
ſome of the bays not many leagues eaſtward, from whence 
troops, being diſembarked, and marching through the defiles, 
and under the protection of the high mountains, might 
poſſibly enter the town without much annoyance from its 
forts. Ilowever, I do not pretend to point out any enterprize 
of this nature, which, at the moſt, could be attended with 
no other conſequence than a few days plunder; for the 
garriſon of Toulon, lying ſo near, would ſoon come up to its 
athitance, and oblige an enemy to retire. Toulon is the 
grand barrier of Provence; could this be taken, Marſeilles, 
of courſe, and the whole country, muſt yield to the ſame ſub- 
jection. This therefore is that naval power we ſhould en- 
deavour to weaken; and accordingly, I ſhall proceed to off:; 
me obſervations on the ſtate of that important fortreſs. 


SOUZD N 


TOULON. 


HIS city is boaſted of as impregnable, both on account 

of its natural ſtrength, and its artificial fortifica- 

tions, It is equally renowned on account of the dock-yards 
for building the King's ſhips, and preſerving their ſtores. 

Its natural ſtrength on the weſt fide, conſiſts in the narrow- 
neſs of the two paſſes by which any acceſs can be gained to it, 
being roads running in a bottom between ſome higa moun- 
tains, which are at about a league's diſtance from the town ; 
the one called the Gorge de Bouſſet, being the neck or inlet 
that leads from Marſcilles; the other ſtiled the Gorge de St. 
Maximin, as being the narrow paſſage from an inland town 
of that name. Theſe defiles are but juſt wide enough for two 
carriages, and continue winding through the mountains for 
ſeveral miles; ſo that the approach of a large army may be. 
prevented by a ſmall number of men, and a tcy batterie. 
erected to guard cach paſs, The north fide of the town 35 
defenaed by witat is called the rock of Toulon, and the fea 1: 
its natural protection on the fouth, Thus there are but two 
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entrances by land, the one by the gate of Marſeilles on the 
welt fide, and the other by the gate of Nice on the eaſt fide. 
Theſe are both ſtrongly fortified by art; and the former, 
beſides the narrowneſs of the paſſes above deſcribed, has the 
additional protection of a branch of the outward harbour 
coming up to the ſide of the road, near which the men of 
war may be drawn up to prevent the advancement of an ene- 
my, eſpecially as the rivulets, which ſupply the town with 
water, proceed from ſprings that riſe in the upper part 
of this plain. The plain on the other fide towards Nice, on 
which the duke of Savoy intended to make his approaches 
in 17907, is now undermined for near the Space of half a 
mile; nor are any houſes or olive- trees ſuftered to be upon 
it to intercept the view; and, though the country is open and 
wide, yet there is but a narrow ſpace for digging any en- 
trenchments, becauſe the ground next the harbour is moſtly 
moraſs. And, for the better preventing the approach of an 
enemy, there is a battery called the Old Fort, on the north- 
caſt fide of the rock, about a mile diſtant from the town, 

which flanks all the road, and commands the paſſage. 
Notwithſtanding all theſe precautions, they were, it ſecms, 
apprehenſive of ſome defect and weakneſs, from the conſter- 
nation that was ſhewn upon general Brown's marching from 
Nice into this province in December 1746. Whercupon 
new works were ordered for enlarging the fortifications far- 
ther into the plain, and a defign planned out for building a 
fort on a high cminence in the diſtrict of la Malgue, about 
a mile diſtant, and oppoſite to the Old Fort, ſo as to oblige 
an 
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an enemy to paſs between two fires, upon their advance- 
ment by land, and alſo to command the outward and inward 
harbour againſt any naval approach. This project has, how- 
ever, been ſuſpended, it being ſurmiſed, that a fort built on 
an eminence ſo near the ſea, might probably, at a future 
war, be attacked and taken by the Englith ; which, as it 
commands both the town and the harbour, would be the 
ſame as to take the town itſelf. But they have compleated 
ſome other additional works for the better defence of the 
narrow plain on the north ſide between the rock and the 
town ; and here, indeed, the old fortifications had been mi- 
ſcrably neglected. Marſhal Belleiſle therefore made ſome 
extempore repairs by gabions and faſcines, upon the ex- 
pectation of a ſiege by the allied army in 1746. And, for 
the better ſecurity of this paſs, they have now made 
three redonits in three ſeveral eminences of the rock, at a 
little diſtance from one another, with /exterains to the town 
from each ; and, as the ſpace is not halt a mile wide, an 
enemy muſt march between two fires all the way, upon any 
attempt to compaſs the town irom the eaſt to the weſt fide. 
The main deſign of thus guarding this paſs, ſeems principally 
intended for the protection of the ſprings of water, which, 
as I took notice before, riſe on the welt ſide, and from whence 
the town and dock-yards are ſolely ſupplied. Could theſe be 
cut off, all the fortifications would prove of no uſe, and the 
town mult ſurrender, 
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For tlie better illuſtration, I have annexed a plan of the 
{yrmer fortifications, to which I have added the new intended 
vutworks, not ſketched by any ſcale of their exact proportions 
and diſtances, but deſigned only to give, upon a general view, a 
more clear idea of the whole, than what can be formed from 
any verbal deſcription. | 

The importance of this town conſiſts, ſecondly, in it, 
!tore-yards and docks, for the conſtruction of the King's ſhips. 
and advancement ot the naval force of France. Theſe ac- 
cordingly are moſt worthy the obſervation of every ſtranger, 
eſpecially of an Engliſhman, and muſt require a more parti- 
cular deſcription. 

The entrance into the park, by which name the dock- 
yards are called, is through a magnificent gate, built in the 
ſtile of a triumphal arch, with an inſcription over it, in 
which Lewis XIV. aſſumed from us the title of being lord 
and matter of the ſeas. The ſpace within contains many 
piles of buildings, ranged round a large baton of water, ha- 
ving a communication to both the inward and outward har- 
bours, by narrow cuts, that are chained acroſs. Theſe 
buildings are allotted to the ſeveral departments for making, 
or laying up, the ſtores and tackling belonging to the King's 
thips; and each diſtinct office is kept, in the ſame regular 


manner, as at Portſmouth and Chatham, though not with the 


ame ſuperfluous expence of large houſes for the officers, 
cach one here being content with only his compting-houſe, 

and two or three apartments adjoining. 
A long pile of building at the upper end, with two pavil- 
lions on each fide, is ſupported by open columns divided into 
three 
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three rope-walks. Some part of the hemp and the tar, that 
is uſed for the cordage, is of the produce of France; the firſt 
from Franche Comte and the latter from Provence ; but this 
is not near ſo good as what they purchaſe from the northern 
countries. The apartments above ſtairs are deſtined for 
combing and ſpinning the hemp on one ſide, and for weaving 
it into ſail-cloth on the other: which manufacture is ſo 
much cheaper to the King, as great part of it is compleated 
by the aſſiſtance of the galley-ſlaves. The pavillions on each 
fide are taken up for a guard-room of the marine officers on 
the right-hand, and the arſenal, or ſale d arms, on the left. Near 
which is the academy for teaching young gentlemen the art 
of navigation; who are lodged, boarded, and inſtructed, at 
the King's expence, to ſerve as gardes de la marine on board 
his Majeſty's ſhips. 

Contiguous to theſe is another range of buildings, contain- 
ing the general magazines of the ropes and ſails ; and along the 
fouth ſide of the baſon are the particular ſtore-houſes for the 
tackling belonging to each man of war, the names to which 
they belong being marked over every diviſion : beſides theſe, 
there is what they call la lage de remplacement, which, they 
pretend, contains the duplicates of all their tackling, though 
they have not half ſufficient for the number of ſhips belonging 
to this harbour ; ſince it has been known, that a man of war, 
after having been put into commiſſion, has been obliged to 
wait for the return of another, in order to have the ſtores tranſ- 
ferred, before it could be equipped. 

There are fix ſmall forges deſtined for the making of 
locks, keys, and other ſmall materials of iron-work. And 


twenty forges for the ſhaping of anchors, &c. though the 
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largeſt are made at Dauphine near the mines, where alſo the 
greateſt part of their cannon is caſt ; which, being brought 
hither, are ranged 1n order in the artillery-park, and the ſhells 
and balls piled up in pyramids, in the fame manner as they 
are in the warren at Woolwich, but not in ſo large a quantity. 
Near this are the gunſmiths ſhops for ſmall arms, and a 
general magazine for hammers, nails, bolts, &c. 

Thie barrcls and pipe ſtaves in the cuoperage are made 
moſtly of oak brought from Franche Comte and Dauphine ; 
and gear adjoining are ſeveral ſhops for turning and carving 
the ornaments for the heads and ſterns of the ſhips; and a 
particular office is ſet apart for drawing their models and deſigns, 
Near to their timber-yard a canal is cut, wherein their timber, 
not in uſe, and moſt of their ſtore-maſts, are ſunk under 
water for their better preſervation, The oak of their own 
natural produce is brought hither by water-carriage down the 
I.irance and the Rhone, chicfly from Franche Comte and 
Danphine. lere, when we conſider, that by the er donnance 
dis caux & fertts of 1 669, the King has a ſovereign power over 


al! the wood throughout his kingdom, we might imagine that, 


it 3-a!t, he could procure as much as would ſerve the purpole 
of the royal navy; yet there was ſuch a want of it in this 
cock-yard, juſt at the concluſion of the war in 1748, that the 
King was obliged to purchaſe a large quantity of the Genocſe, 
from a toreſt near Varreggio; and of the ccclcfiaſtical ſtate, 
from a wood between Civita Vecchia and Rome; which 1 ſaw 
were uſed promiſcuouſly with their own in the conſtruction of 
three large ſhips then on the ſtocks, namely, one of 80 guns, 
to be called the Feu; and two of 74 guns each; ene ta 
be called the O-7 2, the other the Traeraire . 


| have 
* 1 hiefe three ſhips were afterwards taken by us in the late war, 
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] have before obſerved, that, in purſuance of the new ordi- 
nance for uniting the department of the galleys to the marine, 
a conſiderable number of ſlaves were ſent hither from Mar- 
ſeilles. Accordingly, a range of building, on the weſt ſide of 
the park, has been fitted up to ſerve for the bagnes, or lodgings, 
of theſe unhappy wretches, who hereafter are to be employcd 
in all the laborious works for the King's ſervice. I have ſeen 
a hundred of them at a time employed in drawing large pieces 
of timber from one end of the yard to the other : theſe however, 
when upon ſuch duty, as I obſerved before, have an extra- 
ordinary allowance of 5 ſols per diem to each. 

Amongſt other enquiries, I thought it not the leaſt im- 
portant to be informed, if any Engliſh artificers were ſeduced 
hither, to be employed in any part of their works; and was 
aſſured, from the various methods I took of making my en- 
quiries, that all the ſhipwrights, carpenters, and workmen 
belonging to this dock, were natives of France, and chicfly 
of this province; nor could I find out or hear of any one 
Engliſhman employed in this part of the French King's 
ſervice. 

The dock is deep enough, on the weſt ſide, to admit of 
the men of war being hauled up cloſe to the ſhore, for the 
conveniency of taking in their tackling and ammunition, as 
alſo their freſh water by means of a high ciſtern, which is 
ſupplied from the rivulet in the adjoining plain, and from thence 
conveyed in tunnels into the butts on board the ſhips. 

With regard to the number of men of war they are enabled 
to build in this port, I muſt obſerve, that there is ſpace only 
for three or four of the line to be upon the ſtocks in one part 
of the yard, on the weſt of the inward harbour; and for two 
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or three frigates in another part fronting ſouth to the baſon; 
though they pretend, that by the removal of ſome lumber, 
room can be made for more; ſo as to have ten ſhips, that is, 
five of the line and five frigates upon the ſtocks at the ſame 
time. Not having the conveniency of a tide to help the launch, 
the want of it is ſupplied by a machine called an eel, which 
being caſed to the bottom of the ſhip, is made to ſlip from the 
props underneath with great celerity into the water. 
Having mentioned the outward and inward harbours, 
I muſt explain, that the two points of land, meeting within 
half a mile of each other at the extremity of the road, forms 
the outward harbour, which has forts on each fide of its en- 
trance, from whence they can occaſienally put a chain of maſts 
acroſs from one fide to the other. The inward harbour is arti- 
ficially formed, and encloſed from the outward by a mole, the 
entrance into which is ſo narrow, as not to admit of more than 
one ſhip at a time, and a chain is laid acroſs every night for 
greater ſecurity. Its expoſition is full ſouth, but ſo land-locked, 
as to prevent the ſight of the road, which winds to the ſouth- 
exſt before it opens to the ſeas from whence it is ſaid to be 
the ſafeſt navigation of any road in Europe, all the way deep 
water, without a rock or ſhoal, quite to the anchoring within 
the inward harbour. 
The plan of the dock-yards and harbours, as ſketched on 
the other fide, and the references pointing out the ſeveral 


parts above taken notice of, will I. hope ſufficiently explain 
the foregoing deſcription, 
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ON. N 


MARINE of FRANCE, &c. 


HE adminiſtration of the marine of France is deputed 
to one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, under the title of 
miniſter of the marine; who ſuperintends all the 
juriſdictions of the admiralty and the police of the ports, eſta- 
bliſhed by the ordonnance of 1661; as alſo the naval arma- 
ments and arſenals of the marine, regulated by the ordonnance 
of 1689. Theſe are the two noted ordonnances, which contain 
all the rules and regulations, concerning both the civil œco- 
nomy, and military execution, by which the naval power of 
France, was intended to be raiſed to an equality with its moſt 
formidable rivals. 


There are four royal ports ſubſervient to this adminiſtration, 
maintained by the King, and deſtined for the building and 
equipping the ſhips of his navy, namely, Toulon, Rochefort, 
Breſt, and Havre de Grace, which have other ports relevant 
and dependant on them; thus Marſeilles is dependant cn 
Toulon; Bayonne on Rochefort; Port Lewis on Breſt; and 
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Dunkirk on Havre de Grace. All the other ports of the 
kingdom, ſuch as Bcurdeaux, la Rochelle, Nantes, St. Malo, 
&c. are called ports des marchands. 

An intendant of the marine preſides at each of the royal 
ports; who, from time to time, ſends up to the miniſter at 
Verſailles, an account of the ſtate of his dock-yards, what 
wrorlzs are going forward, and what ſtores and munitions are 
required : and at the end of every year, an eſtimate of the ex- 
pence is made out for the enſuing year, by the miniſter of the 
marine jointly with the comptroller-general of the finances 
under the following articles reſpectively, viz. Appointments— 
day-labourers — falaries— armaments and diſarmaments— 
purchaſe of merchandizes and munitions— hoſpitals— hire of 
magazine. and extraordinary expences. Upon each of 
which, inſtructiens are ſent down to the intendants, ac- 
cording. to what ſhips may be neceſſary to be built, refitted, or 
equipped; or what ſtores may be wanting; or regulations 
neceſſary to be made: the expences of all which, we may 
ſuppoſe to vary every year, as they muſt depend on occaſio- 
nal circumſtances, and the different exigencies of the ſtate, 
in times of p<cace, or of war. 

With regard to the original material cf timber for building 
their ſhips, the King, by the ordonnance des caux & ſorts in 
i660, alumes the lovireien controul over all the woods and 
toreſts of his kingdom; and by the naval ordonnance of 1689, 
ior the better fapply of his royal arſenals, every ſubject of 
PLanc? is forhid to lell any timber on his private eſtate, with- 
ent giuing Previous notice to the intendant of the marine in 
that Uepartmont to which he is nearcſt fruated ; who muſt 
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immediately fend commiſſaries to examine if any be fit for 
the King's ſervice; and whatever is, or likely to be fo, is 
marked to be taken away, when wanted for the navy, upon 
payment of a price fixed by two ſkilful judges on behalf of 
the King, and on behalf of the owner; yet notwithitanding 
theſe rigorous ordonnances, there is ſuch a deficiency of tim- 
ber, of the native growth of France, as to oblige the commil- 
ſaries to purchaſe great quantities from foreign countrics, in- 
ſomuch that, in the conſtruction of moſt of their ſhips lately 
built, as I have obſerved at Toulon, they are forced to make 
uſe of foreign timber of different countries, and of different 
{pecies. They are obliged, from the like cauſe, to have re- 
courſe to a foreign ſupply, for great part of their naval ſtores; 
and this chiefly by the interpoſition of Dutch merchants, and 
by Dutch navigation; all which materials muſt conſequently 
be ſo much the dearer, as they are thus bought and intro- 
duced at ſecond- hand. 

The number of artificers and hired workmen employed in 
their yards, depends on the number of ſhips building at the 
time. The ſhipwrights are paid at the rate of 200 livres, or 
8 J. per month; the carpenters ſrom about c:zhteen-pence 
to 3 ſhillings a day, according to their dexterity z common 
tabourers from one ſhilling to cightcen-pence a day, behGes 
chips. All theſe have boys to affiit them, who are pat 
apprentices, at the King's cxpence, to learn and perpetuate 
tc alt, 

inc ſhips of war are now generally built by private under- 
akers upon contract; the King to ſind all the rough materials, 
Rte galley flaves to do the laborious work, and after the 
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artifcers have compleated the whole, according to the modal, 
price and time agreed upon, ſuperviſors attend to examine 
and meaſure the work, and make their report. 

The King orders by what names his ups Gall be called, 
the emblem of which is carved for its head; thus inſtead of a 
lion, which is generally at the head of our men of war, the 
French have a different figure to each, by which its name is 
repreſented ; which being diſcovered at ſca, we may find out 
not only its name, but, by inſpecting the lift of their navy 
under the ſeveral columns, as in the appendix, diſcover alto 
its rate, th2 number of guns and men, when built, and to 
what port it belongs. 

When a ſhip is put into commiſſion, the King appoints the 
oficers, and at the ſame time the commiſſaries of the marine 
compleat what they call the equipage, by ſummoning the en- 
rolled ſeamen, that are claſſed in their departments, to enter and 
make up the number wanting to man the ſhip, according to 
its rate. To this purpoſe, all the ſcafaring men, and even all 
that are concerned in the inland navigation on the rivers 
throughout the kingdom, are regiſtered and claſſed in the 
ſeveral departments of Toulon, Rochfort, and Breſt ; each of 
which contain ſeveral provinces. For example, Toulon takes 
in Provence, Languedoc, and Rouffillon ; Rochfort contains 
the country of Aunis, Poitou, Gaſcony, and Biſcay ; and 
Breſt contains Brittany and Normandy. The regiſtry is 
made up of the numbers, which every town in theſe provinces 
is able to ſupply ; all that are liable to be called upon, being 
claſſed, as belonging to one or the other of theſe departments; 
the liſts of which being too long to be inſerted here, I ſhall 

only 
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only ſet down the genera] recapitulation, as it appeared on 
paper, from the inſpection made by the commiſſaries in 
1755, viz. In the department of Toulon 21,700— Rochfort 
21,000— Breſt 54,300—In all 97,coo—But, that we may not 
conceive too high a notion of the marine of France from ſuch 
a pompous liſt of feamen on their regiſtry, we muſt be cau- 
tioned, that amongſt theſe are regiſtered all the ſhip-car- 
penters, coopers, and iron ſmiths employed in the ſeveral dock- 
yards; alſo all the boatmen, bargemen, floatmen, and fiſher- 
men, excerciſing their trades on the ſeveral ſtreams and rivers 
throughout the interior parts of the kingdom; and laſtly, the 
invalids and ſuperannuated ſeamen, who, though incapable 
of ſervice, are kept upon the regiſter. All theſe being deduced, 
will take off near one third of the numbers of what they call 
their claſſed ſeamen. The remainder we may ſuppoſe to be 
ſuch freſh and able-bodied ſeamen as are alternately employed 
in the King's or merchants ſervice: what their real amount 
may be, I ſhall endeavour preſently to aſſertain. 

All, who are thus regiſtered, are deemed as impreſſed men, 
and obliged to ſerve the King when called upon; for which 
purpoſe, the commiſſary not only enters the name and place 
of abode, but the deſcription of each individual ; and who- 
ever keeps out of the way, or neglects to reſort immediately 
to the port and ſhip to which he is ſummoned by beat of drum, 
when afterwards found, is ſent to the galleys and confined for 
life. It appears from hence, that compulſion is uſed in France 
as well as in England, for manning their fleets. 
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Beſides the firſt diviſion of regiſtered ſeamen in ſeparate de- 
partments, each department 1s ſubdivided into ſeveral claſſes, 
and each claſs is ſummoned to ſerve the King one year in three; 
at the end of which, they reccive a certificate, by way of per- 
mit, to go into the merchants ſervice. Such as remain on land, 
are reviewed twice a year by the commiſtarics of the claſs to 
which they belong : thoſe whoſe turn it is to be in the King's 
ſervice, are not choſen or picked men by the captains, but are 
directed to go on board ſach ſhips as the commiſſarics ſhall 
appoint ; againſt whom complaints are often made for receiv- 
ing pecuniary gratifications, to ſummon the worſt into the 
King's ſhips, and reſerving the beſt to ſerve the merchants. 

I. muſt alſo mention another circumſtance attending this 
method of regiſtering, worthy perhaps of our attention, 
though I never found it remarked by any writers ; I mean, 
that the ſhips of theſe different ports are manned by the ſea- 
men regiſtered in each of their departments, who being of dif- 
ferent provinces, have different diſpoſitions, and ſpeak a dif- 
ferent fatois or dialect, unintelligible to the others; ſo that 
when the Breſt and Toulon 1quadrons mcet they join 
like the allied ſquadrons of two different nations, and not 
without ſome contempt of each other: ſor theſe of Toulon 
aſſume the merit of being more dextrous at their arms, and 
the manner of ßghting their ſhips ; whiltt thoſe at Prett, 
being uſed to rougher ſeas, pique themitives upon their 
taperior agility in navigation. 

The department of the galleys, which was formerly ſeparate 
trom that of the men of war, is now united to it by the edict 
et September 174% concerning which it is unneceſtary to 
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add any more to what I have alrcady deſcribed in my account 
of the arſenal of Marſeilles, to which I beg leave to refer. 

There are likewiſe a number of marine ſoldiers, who are, 
equally with the ſailors, under the admiralty juriſdiction, and 
do not belong to the department of the miniſter at war, nor 
are they incorporated into regiments, but divided into com- 
panies, and generally put on board in detached parties with 
officers is command them. Beſides theſe, there are alſo the 
gardes de la marine, who are young gentlemen of family, 
educated at the academics eſtabliſhed at the three ports of 
Toulon, Rochfort, and Breſt, to be inſtructed in the naval 
military art, as well as the art of navigation ; and accordingly 
are taught the exerciſe of ſmall arms, ſhooting at a mark, 
firing the cannon, and all other parts of practical gunnery : 
they are lodged, boarded and inſtructed at the King's expence, 
in convenient buildings erected in the arſenals, and upon va- 
cancies are promoted to be officers on board his Majeſty's 
ſhips. 

The King's monthly pay, to a ſhip in commiſſion, com- 
mences on the day of the laſt review the commiſſary of 
the port makes before the ſhip is to depart, and ceaſes 
on the very day of its return, This pay is ſettled 
according to the proportions preſcribed by the ordon- 
nance of 1689, which, from the firſt table annexed to it, 
appears to be, for every captain 300 livres per month, 
lieutenants 100 livres, enſigns, chaplains, ſurgeons, and pur- 
ſers, upon an average, 550 livres. All other officers, under the 
various diſtinctions of maſters, pilots, gunners, and boatſwains, 
from 15 to 20 livres; and as to the common men, divided 
into able-bodied and freſh ſeamen, the pay to the firſt is 15 
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livres, and to the latter only 12 livres per month: to which 
we muſt add the gratifications to the officers, by way of al- 
lowance for their table and ſervants, which makes the ex- 
pence of pay to the government much more conſiderable 
than what is above ſpecified. 

The ſecond table, annexed to the ordonnance, ſpecities the 
proviſions, rigging, ſtores and ammunition neceffary to cach 
ſhip in proportion to its rate and number of men; the prices 
of which cannot be put down with any certainty, as they vary 
in different times and in different countries. In England we 
know, that the whole expence for manning and victualling a 
King's ſhip is granted by parliament, at the rate of 41. ſterling 
per man; which ſum is divided in certain propertions allotted 
for the pay of the officers and ſeamen according to their ranks, 
and for the charge of victualling the ſhip according to its rate; 
in the repartition of which, we find the pay to our othcers anc 
{ramen double to the French; beſides that the proviſions oi 
meat and drink are twice as good; and the accomodations in 
general more cleanly and wholeſome. Theſe expences, in the 
French accounts, are ſet down in ſeparate articles; and ac- 
cording to their eſtimates, the victualling and pay, and the wear 
and tear of ammunition, calculated upon an average, appear 
to be rather leſs than ours; but their firſt expence of pur- 
chafing the materials for building, and the ſtores for equiping, 
conſiderably more: ſo that the total expence in France under 
the ſeveral articles of appointments, falaries, armaments and 
diſarmaments, purchaſe of munitions, &c. as mentioned in the 
beginning, being added to the military pay, and what is 
called the eta? major, or civil adminiſtration of their marine, 
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exceeds tlie total expence in England in fitting out the ſame 
number of thips, according to what is granted by our parlia- 
ment under the ſeveral eſtimates, for the ordinary of the navy; 
the building and repairing of ſhips; and the monthly pay of 
ſeamen. 

But it is not only the greater expence in fitting out an equal 
number of thips with England, that prevents France from 
having an equal armament at tea, but its ſituation on the con- 
tinent prevents alio an equal opportunity for navigation, 
which naturally conſtitutes the maritime power of the Britiſh 
ilands. For this reaſon, the power of France is rather founded 
on the military eſtabliſhment of a large body of land forces; 
a ſervice which allo fectns moit adapted to the genius of their 
people, eſpecially of the better fort; and accordingly their 
marine has always been conſidered only as a ſecondary object. 

It appears from hence, that the advancement of the naval 
power in France mult be chiefly owing to that ſpirit of trade, 
and thoſe means of navigation, which the commercial people, 
reſiding in their maritime ports, have within this laſt century 
been endeavouring to encreale ; for, upon the whole, a power 
at ſea can only depend on the encreaſe of ſeamen, and the en- 
c:cale of ſeamen upon the encreaſe of navigation. 

This may lead us to examine how far the navigation of 
France, and conſequently its naval power, may be extended ; 
and how far, and in what parts, we thould endeavour, agree- 
ably to the deſign of my former repreſentations, to weaken 
that power, or at i-2!t to reſtrain it from encreating. 

In catring upon this examination, we may obſerve, that as 
neither the ſpirit of the French government, nor the methods 
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ot its adminittratiom are favourable to their marine, ſo neither 
doth that branch ot their trade, which is carried on to the 
other parts of Europe, contribute much to its ſupport. For 
although commerce 1s generally mentioned as the ſupport of a 
n:val power, yet it muſt mean ſuch a commerce as is carried 
on by a navigation at ſea. But we are to conſider, that great 
Mare of the products and manufactures of France are conveyed 
into the interior parts of the continent by inland carriage; and 
that what is demanded by her maritime neighbours, is 
etched away upon the foreign bottoms of thoſe ſhips, each 
nation ſends thither to purchaſe them. The ſituation like- 
wiſe of their country, interſected as it is by other dominions, 
admits of little opportunity of a coaſting-trade, the firſt intro- 
duction and great nurſery of young ſeamen ; and this has been 
rendered yet the leſs neceſſary, by the many canals which 
have been cut to make a communication from one ſea to the 
other, through the inland parts of the kingdom. 

Yet, notwithſtanding all theſe obſtacles, their naval hiſtory 
will inform us of very conſiderable armaments they have equiped 
at different times. Witneſs the great fleets Lewis the XIV*' ſent 
out in the latter part of the laſt century, whilſt he had at the 
ſame time an immenſe army at land to oppoſe the united force 
of almoſt all the powers of Europe. But this violent effort, like 
ſtrength when it is overſtrained, was the cauſe of its being 
afterwards the more weakened; for from thence their re- 


venues being exhauſted, and their trade ruined, their marine 


declined in proportion ſo low, that in the year 1720, they had 
fearce 20 ſhips of the line fit for ſervice ; but from that period 


to 1744, during the long continuance of a peace, they revived 
their 
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Weir trade, and increaſed their navigation to ſuch a degree, 
to threaten meeting us at ſca with a powerful armamen:. 
This was in ſome meaſure checked by the captures we made 
during the four years of the laſt war, yet in the ſubſequent 
interval of peace, being left in the ſree enjoyment of thoſo 
trades on which their navigation depended, they had fo far 
recruited their naval force, that at the beginning of the war 
in 1756, it appeared no leſs formidable than it was at the 
beginning of the war in 1744. Since therefore we have been 
provoked by freſh renewals of hoſtilities, let it now be the 
principal object of our oppoſition, to weaken the means of 
their naval power ; I mean, by annoying thoſe trades by 
which their navigation has been chiefly promoted, and by 
which only it can be recruited and enlarged. 

To this purpole, it will be neceſſary to examine the pre- 
ſent ſtate of their naval force, according to the number of the 
King's ſhips belonging to the ſeveral royal ports of the king- 
dom, of which I procured a liſt taken a little time before 
the commencement of the war in 1756; and as this contains 
an account of their names, rates, when and where built and 
refitted ; and of their quantity of cannon, weight of metal, 
and number of men, I have annexcd it at the end, by way of 
appendix, that ſo long a detail might not interrupt what J 
propoſe to be conſidered from the following obſervations. 
To introduce which, I muſt however beg leave to ſtate a re- 
capitulation, of the number of ſhips and of the men, as fol- 
loweth. 


Shipo. 


Ships. N of men. 
Firſt rates —— 6 — — 5600 
Second rates 22 —— — 16500 
Third rates — 29 —— — 16820 
Fourth rates 9— — 3609 
Total of line of battle 66 42 520 
Frigates — 23 — — $050 
Flutes and ſtore ſhips 7p — 2000 
Chebecques 4 —— — 600 
Advice-boats 3 
Bomb-ketch I — FL} 
Sloops 9 
Total number of all 113 5009 


I have not added the crews of the ſeveral galleys, ſince they 
are not to be conſidered as ſeamen, and ſince, by the late 
change made in that department, they are to be employed for 
the future only in the dock-yards, and not out at ſea, 

But let us remark, that this account, given on paper, of the 
preſent ſtate of their navy, like all other accounts the French 
give of their own ſtrength and riches, is greatly exagoeratcd : 
tor we ſhall find upon enquiry, that many of their ſhips, whole 
names appear on the liſt, are through age and decay, unfit for 
lervice ; that the naval ſtores in their arſenals are inſufficient 
tor even the number of ſhips that are fit ſor ſervice; and that 
laſtly, whatever number of ſhips they may be able to equip, 
great part of them muſt remain inactive, like empty hulks, 


v8! 
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in their harbours, for want of a ſufficient nnmber of ſeamen 
to put them into motion. For though theKing may build ſhips, 
he cannot build ſeamen: theſe can only be made by being 
employed in navigation, and conſequently the number of their 
able-bodied ſeamen will be no more, than what will anſwer 
to the proportion of their navigation. 
To judge of this proportion, I muſt reſer to the account, 
which I have alto procured, of the number, the tonnage and 
thedeſtination of all the merchant ſhips, Vith the number of their 
ſeamen,and in what trades they are employed. This I have annex- 
cd inthe appendix, next after the liſt ot the King's ſhips, and ſrom 
whence it appears, that the number of ſeamen employed in 
their ſeveral branches of commerce amount to 46488. All 
theſe being regiitered and divided into ſeveral claſſes, as Job- 
ſerved before, are ſummoned to ſerve alternately, one year in 
three, on board his Mafeſty's tips; and if there were no 
other ſeamen to ſupply their place on board the merchants 
ſhips, the conſequence would be a ſtop to one third of their 
commerce: but we mult ſuppoſe that the navigation of the 
King's ſhips, employed in cruiſing, or in exerciſing their ma- 
rine, or in protecting their colonies, breed up and employ an 
additional number of ſailors, equal at leaſt to one third of 
what are employed by the merchants; which third amount- 
ing to 15496, being added to the 46488, will make the total 
number to be 61984 oi freſh and able-bodied ſeamen, to ſerve 
in the King's navy, and the merchants ſhips: or if the King 
ſhould demand them all, and put a total ſtop to trade, would * 
be ſufficient to man his fleet, ſuppoſing it to be as large 25 * 
above ſtated: eſpecially as each cf the King's ſhips takes ©: | 
boa: 
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board a number of men out of the independant companies of 
the marines to compleat the equipage according to its rate. 

Let us now examine from what branches of commerce ſo 
large a number of teamen are clucfly raiſed: this has been the 
main object of my enquiries concerning the {tate of their ma- 
rine; in which it will appear, from the following obſervations, 
that the navigation ot France owes its advancement to thole 
branches of commerce, which are carried on by long ſea 
voyages to the remote parts of the world; and that amongſt 
theſe, it is chiefly ſupported by their Mediterranean trade, 
by their ſugar iſlands in the Weſt Indies, and by their Nor- 
thern fiſheries in America. 

This points out to us, that in the proſecution of a war with 
France, we ſhould exert our naval ſtrength, chiefly to annoy 
theſe three branches of their commerce. To which purpoſe I 
have endeavoured to deſcribe, in my foregoing repreſentations, 
how far their ſouthern maritime provinces, ar:d the two prin- 
cipal ſea ports of Marſeilles and Toulon, may be diſtreſſed by 
the deſtination and proper diſpoſition of our flect in the Medi- 
terranean ; and now beg leave farther to add a few remarks 
on the expediency of another deſtination of our fleet, to attack 
their weſtern iſlands, and northern faſheries in America: for 
ſince this war has been kindled in thoſe more diſtant parts of 
the world, which are the next chief reſources of their naval 
power, we ſhould there principally exert our naval ſtrength, 
trom whence the conqueſt will be more eaſy, and our acqui- 
ſitions of infinite more importance to the trade and navigation 
of Old England, than any other we may hope for on the con- 
tinent of America, 


1 


Wiz 


I do not mean by this to depreciate the merit of any in- 
tended enterprizes on land, againſt either Canada or any of the 
forts the French have erected to ſupport their unjuſtifiable 
pretenſions, with regard to the limits of the interior parts of 
our ſettlements, as well as to the antient limits of Nova Scotia 
or Acadia *, The French miniſtry had warning given them, 
that if they would not ſubmit theſe diſputes to be decided by 
an amicable negociation, they might expect a more diſagree- 
able method of deciſion. Accordingly, by their perſiſting in the 
molt trifling chicaneries, to elude the arguments and proofs 
offered in ſupport of his Majeſty's right, they gave the firſt oc- 
caſion to the war; and we are now juſtified in endeavouring 
to decide the limits on both fides, by taking the whole into 
our poſſeſſion ; and ſhould we, by the perſeverance and courage 
of our troops, now preparing to be ſent thither, procure the 
dominion of all the diſtricts ſo long diſputed, our ſubjects in 
thoſe parts will then be free from the apprchenſions of being 
any more alarmed by French encroachments, or ſcalping 
Indians. 

This end being obtained, we are not to hope for any farther 
veneficial conſequences, with reſpect to trade in thoſe interior 
parts, there being none that would anſwer the expence of 
procuring it; and as to the navigation that may be expected 


* See the memorials of the Engliſh and French commiſſaries, concerning 
the limits of Nova Scotia or Acadia, printed in 1755; as allo a pamphlet 
publiſhcd at the ſame time by the Author of this treatiſe, entitled, A fair repre- 
ientation of his Majeſty's right, briefly ſtated, with an anſwer to the objections 
contained in a French treatiſe, entitled, Diſcuſſion ſormaire ſur les Ancicnnes 
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from thence, it is fo inconſicerable, that I never could find 
more than feven ſiuips had been loaded in any one year, with 
merchandize, between Old France and Quebec. I deiire to 
be underſtood, not to include the ſhips that are bound to the 
Welt Indies, who ſometimes call at Louiſbourgh and Quebec, 
to exchange part of their ladings for lumber, with which the; 
make a trading voyage to the weſtern iſlands, and bring back 
tneir cargoes of ſugar to Europe; for theſe are more properly 
to be numbered in the lift of the Weſt India ſhips, and not 
as ſhips employed in the direct trade between Old France and 
Canada. It is ſurpriſing, when we conſider the ſuperior ad— 
vantages the Engliſh enjoy from their ſituation on the maritime 
coaſts of the ſame continent, that they ſhould be tempted to 
penetrate into the more inland parts, to which the French 
have been driven by neceſſity; and who are not to be envied, 
for the ſmall profits they acquire by the fur and peleteris 
trade, called by themſelves le petrt commerce z in which their 


| hunters, who go under the denomination of correwrs de bis; 


often find their pattage obſtructed by woods and rocks, rapid 
currents, and ſavage Indians. To prevent theretore our ſubjects 
trom wandring into ſuch inhoſpitable diſtricts, I beg leave to 
mention a policy enforced by the government of France, 
which may be worthy of our imitation; I mean the orders 
that are ſent to the intendants of their provinces, and the com- 
mandants of every fort in Canada and Louifiania, fhot to 


ſuffer any new habitations, as the French ſettlements are called, 


ſo far diſtant from their reſpective capitals, as to be out of the 


reach of their protection. If our ſcttlers therefore could be 
thus reſtrained to live more united, and nearer to the 


maritime 
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maritime coaſts, it would add more ſtrength to the govern- 
ment of our cclonies, and prevent the hazard of thoſe frequent 
broils we hear of, between them and the inland Indian nations. 

I now return to point out the greater importance of ex- 
tending our enterprizes againſt the French ſugar iſlands, as 
they are more immediately our rivals, not only by the en- 
largement of their trade, but alſo by the increaſe of their navi- 
gation. And as this is the only foundation of a naval power, 


ſo it is that power only, by which France can be formidable 


to England. Now the French navigation has been encreaſed by 
theſe iſlands, to ſuch a degree, as ought to alarm us much more 
than any encroachments their ſettlers have made on the con-- 
tinent of America. By the accounts I have ſeen of the differ- 
ence, within theſe twenty years paſt, of the tonnage, as well 
as of the number of ſhips, belonging to Martinique and St. 
Domingue, both have amounted to more than double what 
they were in 1730; the number of ſhips and failors, and 
quantity of tonnage they employed, juſt before the war broke 
out, being as follows: To Martinique, Guadaloupe, and 
other iſlands in the Antilles, 129 ſhips, 30,000 tons, and 
3875 men; To St. Dominigue 207 ſhips, 40,000 tons, and 
5175 men; in all, 336 ſhips, 70,000 tons, and 9050 men. 
Each of theſe ſhips moreover is obliged every voyage it makes 
atwards, to take in a number of green men, as the freſh land- 
men are called, to make an additional encreaſe of ſcamen. 
Judge from hence, how neceſſary it may be to ſtop the progrets 
of that power, which we are now able to deſtroy by our pre- 
ſent ſuperior ſtrength at ſea: that the conqueſt allo of ſome of 
theſe iNands, not proper to be mentioned here by name. 


. 2 would 
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would not be difficult, I will preſume to ſuggeſt, from the 
little oppoſition that will be made by the natives, on account 
of their diſcontent under the preſent adminiſtration of the 
French government ; as they think themſelves greatly oppreſ- 
ſed by ſome ſevere edicts lately ſent over, for encreaſing the 
ferm of the domaine d'occident, and by ſeveral military ordon- 
nances, which they conceive have thrown too great a power 
into the hands of the commandants; for as the conſtitution of 
France is military, ſo every {yitem, even trade itſelf, is ſub- 
ſervient to a military power. 

Here it may be neceſſary to explain, that as all the French 
poſſeſſions in America are under the department of the marine, 
ſo even their military government there is under the ſame; 
conſequently, all the ſoldiers ſent thither, either for the defence 
of the continent, or the iſlands, not being enliſted, nor taking 
their commiſſions, as regulars, from the ſecretary at war, 
no private men are ſent to ſerve in this inferior eſtabliſhment, 
but ſuch as have been refuſed for the land ſervice ; and indeed 
the ſupply is generally made up of ſuch vagabonds and miſer- 
able naked beggars, as the magiſtrates conſign over to the 
commiſſarics of the marine to be tranſported ; the King al- 
lowing only 30 livres, for the taking up and tranſporting each 
man: nor do they receive any pay, nor even cloathing, until 
they arrive at the port of their deſtination ; where they are 
ſupplied out of the common military ſtock ; and being uſually 
ut up in their paſſage, like ſo many felons, they often 
become peſtilential, and ſometimes more than half periſh before 
their arrival. 
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Such forces as theſe are ſent, and can only be ſent, ac- 
cording to the preſent French ſyſtem, for the affiſtance of 
their colonies in America; whoſe natives therefore are obliged 
to raiſe a militia for their better defence, and from whom, 
eſpecially from the iſland planters, I have before ſuggeſted, 
we need not apprehend much reſiſtance. But notwithſtand- 
ing this has been the uſual and antient ſyſtem of the de- 
partments in the French miniſtry, yet, juſt before the war 
was declared, the King was obliged to change it, and to order 
a body of regular land forces to go over to protect Louisbourgh 
and Canada, which it was imagined we intended to attack. 
This at firſt occaſioned ſome diſcontent in the army, ſeveral 
officers declaring they did not think it derogatory to their 
honour to refuſe being put under the marine department, as 
they had taken their commiſſions to ſerve on land in Europe 
only. However, theſe diſcontents were in ſome meaſure ap- 
peaſed, by appointing chiefly Swiſs regiments, with a foreign 


commander ; and ſuch of the French officers, as agreed to go, 


were advanced both in their pay and rank. Part of theſe 


forces were taken in June 1755 in the Alcide and Lys French 
men of war near Newfoundland, by the Dunkirk and 
Defyance, being part or admiral Boicawen's ſquadron, failing 
at that time to the coaſt of North America, to ſecure his Ma- 
jeſty's juſt rights in thoſe parts. 

Theſe hoſtilities being began before the war, occaſioned ſoon 
after an open declaration *, which has been followed by the 
reduction of Port Royal, and the iſland of Louisbourgh. This 
in the end will prove the more important to us, if hereby we 


* day 18, 1750. 
aſſume 
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aſſume thoſe rights of fiſhery in the Gulph of St. Lavrrence, 
which had been yielded to the French by former treaties. This 
fiſhery, together with that on the banks of Newfoundland, I 
have before numbered, amongit the chief nurieries for their 
ſeamen, and the encreaſe of their naval power; more eſpeciaily 
as the French have adoptcd the principle in our act of navi- 
gation, of enjoining, that all their ſhips ſhould be manncd by 
at leaſt two'thirds of the natives of their own kingdom, and that 
there ſhould be a certain number of novices taken on board 
cach ſhip, in proportion to its burthen, on every new trip 
they ſhould make to theſe ſeas; where the weather being 
uſually tempeſtuous, proves to be the beit voyage for tit 
breed of ſailors, as it teaches them to be ſciiltul, and enurcs 
them to be hardy. The fiſhery in theſe parts is divided into 
two branches, namely, the dry cod, and the green, or what 
we call the mud fiſhery. The ſhips employed in this latter 
branch, on the banks of Newfoundland, are generally from 
50 to 150 tons, and carry from 12 to 25 men cach, with the 
addition of two novices in every ſeaſon. The fiſh carried to 
the ſtages erected in that part of Newſoundland, which was: 
allotted them, for that purpoſe, by the treaty of Utrecht, to 
be there dryed, and which therefore goes under the name of 
their dry fiſhery, employs ſhips of a larger burthen, viz. 
from 120 to 350 tons, who carry from 45 to 120 men in 
each. The ports, from whence they uſually ſet out, are from 
St. Malocs, Cherbourg, Grandville, XIorluix, Breſt, Nantes, 
Oloune, Rochelle, Marſeilles, &c. Theſe have lon g continued in 


an emulation {or carrying on the ſeveral branches of the trade 


= 200VCMmentioned, which general competition, though it may 
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have occaſioned a decreaſe in ſome ports, yet, upon the whole, 
it has greatly enlarged both the trade and navigation. For ex- 
ample, all theſe northern fiſheries, in 1730, employed only 
296 ſhips, 26007 tons, and 7489 men; whereas the fullow- 
ing is the preſent ſtate of their numbers, adding what are 
employed from Cape Breton, Gaſpaye, and on the coaſts of 
Labrador; which are veſſels from 5o to 100 tons, and about 
25 men to cach, Viz. 
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Ships Tons. Men, | 1 


— BS 


Mud fiſhery — — — 190 19000 3420 4 
Dry Col — — — 140 3 5oco 11200 | 1 
Cape Breton fiſhery — — 575 562 f 1350 Y 

495 69625 15970 lb 


I muſt now refer to the ſum total of all the French com- 
mercial ſhips, the quantity of their tonnage, and number of 
ſeamen employed in the ſeveral parts of the world; which in 
N® 2. of the appendix, we find amounts to 2301 ſhips, carry- 
ing 244540 tons, and 46488 icamen. If from hence we ab- 
ſir: thoſe that are employed in the three branches of trade, 
whici J nave mentioned as objects of our oppoſition, namely, 
the trade in the Mediterranean; the ſugar iflands ; and the 


fiſllcricg in America; they amount to 1513 ſliips, carrying 
| 1064 7 tone, and 34304 ſeamen ; which comprehend about 
two this of ail the trade and navigation of France. Judge 
thoiiyre the agvantages we may gain by cxerting our ſtrength 

at fra, in a vigorous oppoſition to theſe three principal 

„ Htraacics of their naval power; for althouglhu a diſpute abc at 
the 
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the limits of ſome inland territories might have been the cauſe 
of the war, yet to leſſen their marine ſhould be our conſtant 
object: by doing this, we ſhall obtain juſtice in the other. 
To a maritime and trading kingdom, extent of land will be 
of no farther advantage than as it may contribute to the 
extent of trade. Upon theſe conſiderations, I may venture to 
lay it down as a true ſyſtem of Britiſh policy, never to enter 
into diſputes with France, where trade is not concerned; 
nor even to attempt the procuring of trades, where no ſhip- 
ping is employed. The French coniinental trades cannot 
therefore be ſu much the object of our jcalouſy, as thoſe men- 
tioned above, which employ a large navigation, and conſe- 
quently encreaſe and ſtrengthen the naval power of France. 

Upon the whole, it muſt be an additional pleaſure to an 
Engliſhman, whilſt he is informed of the methods of weaken- 


ing his enemy's force at ſea, to refle how effectually we may 
do it by the ſuperior itrength of our own naval power; a ſuperio- 


ity acquired by the principles enforced by our act of navigation ; 
by our fiſheries and coaſting- trade; by our iſlands and planta- 
tions; and even by our colonies on the continent of America 
bordering on the ſeas : all which promote ſo vaſt a navigation, 
as to enable us to be the carriers for others, even where we 
have no trade ourſelves. So that whilſt France has a com- 
merce more extenſive than its navigation, England appears 
to have a navigation more extenſive than its commerce. From 
hence we are provided with ſailors to man our navy, without 
interrupting the courſe of trade; whereas, the French, if 
they carry on a trade, muſt lay-by their fleet; or, if they 
ſend out their fleet, they mult Jay-by their trade. Let us there- 
| fore 
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fore maintain our preſent ſuperiority at ſea, by exerting our 
ſtrength only upon that element where we are ſuperior. Let 
us particularly avail ourſelves of it in thoſe parts, from whence 
France is nit likely to form its naval power; which, if not 
kept down and deprefied, may in time become a formidable 
rival to our own. By thus attacking cur enemy on the 
weak fide, or where the power of our enemy may be 
weakened, according to the maxim I fet out with in my 
former repreſentation, we may acquire the moſt conſiderable 
advantage to our commerce and marine ; an advantage, 
which, by the bleſſing of God, if we are not wanting to 


ourſelves, we are the more likely to procure, as the natural 
ſtrength of England, properly exerted by ſea, and fingly op- 
poſed to the ſingle power of France, has always maintained 
the ſuperior dominion, 
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A lift of the King's ſhips belonging to France, before the 


declaration of war in 1756. 


Firſt Rates. 


en and guns as under ſpecified— lower tire 36— upper 24 pounders. 


Parts, 
Breſt 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Toulon 


Ditto 


Ships names. Guns, 
Le Solcil Royal 90 
Le Formidable (ole) 


Le duc de Bourgogne 84 


Le Ocean 84 
Le Foudroyant 84 
Le Tonant 84 


Second Rates. 


Men. l hen built or refitted. 
1000 1749 
1000 1749 
goo 1751 
9oo 1752 
900 1749 
goo 1740 


Men 750. — Guns 74 —— lower tire 36. upper 18 pounders. 


Ports. 


Breſt 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ships names. 


— Le Magnifique — 


Le Courageux — 


Le Heros — — 
Le Dauphin —— 


Le Palmier k- 


Le Superbe — 


— LEſperance —— 


—- L'Entrepenant — 


Le Defenſeur 
—— Le Sceptre 


Il hen built or refitted. 


— — 


1745 
1752 
1752 


1739 1749 


1752 


1730—1747 
17241747 


I751 
1750 
1747 


Le Couronne — — 1748 


Breſt 


Ports. 


Breſt — ——— LAlgonquin 
Toulon — — L Intrepide 
Ditto — 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto — 


— 
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Second Rates continued. 


Ships names, 


I ben built or reſitted. 
— — 17552 Qeebec 


— Le Conquerant — — 


— 


Le Ferme 


Le Temeraire — — 
Le Redoutable — — 


L'HeRor 


Le Guerrier 


— 


—ü— 


Rochfort — — Le Prudent —— — 
Ditto — —— Le Fleuriſſlant — —— 


Ditto 


Men 580. — Guns 64 — lower tire 24—— upper 12 poune: 5, 


Il hen built 85”. 7's it 45 


Ports. 
Breſt 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


— —————— 
— — — 
— 


Le Juſte 


Third Rates. 


Ships names. 


Le Protee 


Le Lys = 
Le Dragon 


L'Hluſtre  — —— — 


L'Actif — — —— 


Le Bizare — 
Le Leopard —— —— 
Le St. Michel — —— 
L'Amphion 
Le Bienfaiſant — 
Le fleuve de St. Laurent -- 1746 


R 2 


—_—_— 


1745 


"743 


I723—17 52 


1750 
1750 
1752 
1751 
1751 
1750 


„ 


747 
1746 
1740 
1755 
1752 


1750 


1747 


1738—375% 


1749 
1748 


Toulon. 


— 
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Third Rates continued. 


1 3 Ports. Mis AMES, I hen built or vefitted. 
1 ; Toulon — — , Alcide — — 1743 
9 | Ditto L'Hcureox =  — 1727 
| * f Ditto — — Le Content — — 1748 
Y 1 Ditto — — Le Triton — — 1745 
| 1 Dito — — L' Achillex — 1748 
f g Ditto — — LOriflame —— — 1745 
Gb: f Pitt) — —— Leier — — — 1745 
Ditto — — L'Hercule — — 1749 
. i Ditto — — LOrvnce — — 1750 
1 ; Ditto — ——— Lc Lion — 1750 
| ; Ditto — — Le Sage — —— 70 

* 


5 Le Northumberland, 
echſort — 3 

L Engliſh, taken 
Ditto — —— 
Ditto — — 
Ditto — —— Le Capricicux — —— — 175i 
Ditto — ——  Lilnflexible — 17; 


| 


1 
* 
4 


744—1752 


L'Opiniatre — — 1750 


Rags hel 4 
— 


3 


L Hard” i.. nnnmmnmncs 761 


Ditto — L'Eveille — — — 17; 
Ditto — L'Aigle— — — 175¹ 


Fourth Rates. 


R 


Wien and guns as under {pecihed— lower tire 18— upper tire 8 peundets. 


P3rts. Slrps NAMCS. Guns. Men. Tin lull or rafitted. 
Dreſt L'Arc en Ciel — — 50 420 1746 
itio IL. Aquilon — — 50 420 1731—1751 


Breſt 
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Fourth Rates continued. 


Poris. ier N7mes, Guns. 
L'Angleſea 1 
ſt 3% „„ O 8 : CTY 
Bre Eng. taken j - 


Ditto — — La Favourite 46 


Toulon 


L'Alcyon 50 


Ditto — — Le Tigre 50 
Ditto — — PLhippopotame 5 4. 


Rochfort 


Havre de Grace 


Poris. 


Bre 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Toulon — 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Dit 


Rochfort 


Ditto 
Ditto 


— L' Altalanta 36 


ed 


L'Apollon 5 
La Junon 54 


Fregates. 
Ships names. Guns. 
— La Sirene 3 


— La Comete 26 


Wy | Le Marechal 


de SAXC mw 


— I' Heroine 20 
— La Volage 32 
— La Roſe 24. 
— LaPomone 32 
— La Flore 2 


— La Giacicuſc 26 
— La Diane 36 


— 7 * 7 er 6 
£20 At 2 4 % 9. * & Q 3 
4 — 


— LX Tidele 22 


Men. 


l hen built or refatins 


TV hen built g. 7 


1745 
1752 


1752 


1752 


1729 


1750 
1749 
1750 
1751 
1742 
1730 
1748 
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Fregates continued. 

Ports, Ships names, Guns. Men. When built or refitted. 
Rochfort — L'Hermione 24 200 1749 

Ditto — — La Friponne 22 200 1745 

Ditto — — La Marthe 22 200 1740 

Ditto — — La Nymphe 22 200 1751 

Havre de Grace LEmiraude 32 240 1745 

Ditto — — La Mutine 26 220 1745 

Ditto — — La Galathee 24 190 1745 

Ditto — — La Topaſe 26 220 1750 

Ditto — — La Thetis $0 1730 

Ditto — * 22 160 1747 

Flutes or Storeſbips. 

Ports. Ships names. Guns. Men. l ben built. 
Breſt — — Le Chariot Royal 36 350 1719 
Ditto — — La Loire — 4 350 1719 
Ditto — — Le Rhinoceros — 10 200 17 50 
Ditto — — Le Camelion — 18 250 1751 
Ditto — — L'Anna Sophia — 22 250 — 
Ditto — — Le Parham — 22 250 — 
Toulon — La Seine — — 48 350 1719 


Cbebec que; 
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Chebecgues. 
Names. Guns, 
—— L'Indiſcret 24 
—— Le Requin 24 
— Le Serpent 18 
— Le Ruſe 18 
Advice Boats. 
L'Amaranthe 12 
L'Anemone 12 
La Badine 6 
One Bomb Ketch 
La Tempete 6 
Shloops. 
La Palombe 
La Pintade 
La Fauvete 
La Dorade 
L'Eſturgeon 
La Marne 
La Macreuſe 
La Marie Magdeleine 
La Sirene du Nord 


Men. 
180 
180 
160 
160 


120 


120 


60 


Galleys. þ = 
L'Amazone * 
La Reine 
La Dauphine 
La Brave 
L'Ambitieuſe „ 
L'Eclatante Wl. 
La Ferme : 
L'Heroine | 8 
La Fortune pr 
La Ducheſſe 
La Hardie 
La Valeur 


ee —_—_ 


IWhen buik. 
1751 
1751 
1751 
1751 
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Recapitulation. 

Firſt Rates —— — 6 
Second — — 22 
Third — — 29 
Fourth — — 9 

66 Ships of the Line. 
Fregates — — 23 
Flutes — — | 
Chebecques — 4 
Advice Boats — — 3 
Bomb Ketch — — 1 
Sloops — — 9 

113 
Galleys — — 12 
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An Account of the number ef French merchant ſhips, in what 


trades they are employed, with their tonnage and number of 
Seamen— v1z, 


In what trades. Ne of ſhips. "I onnage, N® of men, | 1 | 
The American Iſlands — 336 70000 9050 1 Lt 
Louiſiana — — 4 goo 144 1 
Canada — — 7 980 198 Wo 
Mediterranean, Levant, &c. 772 59832 9284 40 
Spain — 289 18268 2902 1 
Portugal — —— 32 3297 436 9 
Barbary — —— 56 2750 485 WW 
| Holland — — 69 5015 571 | pf 
| Great Britain and Ireland = 54 1982 200 9 
The North — — 25 1760 234 9 
Senegal — — 7 1020 217 4 
Guinea — — 11 1780 518 '' 
Eaſt Indies — — 12 6010 1454 1 
Flanders 12 682 101 | l 
Fiſheries in N 8 America, 1 
and on the bank of We 5 5962 5 15970 | : 
foundland — — 4 
| Herring fiſhery — 181 4824 3124 | F 
f Whale fiſhery 29 5815 1534 „ 
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Laws and Poricyr 


of ENGL AN O, 


Relatinz to TRADE, 


N 


By the Maxims and PRINCIPLES 


W 7 
T RA D E in general; 
A N D 


By the Laws and PoLicy 


* 


Other TRADING Nations. 
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The AurRhOR of the TREATISE 
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The PoricEe of France, &c. 
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Tus INTRODUCTION. 


 NAT1ON cannot be ſafe without Powter; PowER 
Os cannot be obtained without RichEs; nor Ricurs 
without TRADE. 


Tramr takes its riſe from numbers of people employed in 
cultivating and improving the firſt productions of nature, for 
common uſe and conveniency; from whence all nations, 
according to their {kill and induſtry, and the different effects 
of their ſoil and climate, endeavour to ſupport their own 
intereſt, by mutually ſupplying each other with what the 
one wants, and the other has in too great abundance: and 
when the value of what is exported and fold abroad, is 
greater than the value of what is imported and conſumed at 
home, the difference upon the balance muſt be returned in 
money ; the circulation of which, and the employment of the 
people, jointly compoſe the NATIONAL WEALTH of every 


country. | 
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An encreaſe of national ⁊ccalll may be procured, by en- 
forcing ſuch laws as are moſt 5:;:ceable to the Max lis and 
PrINCIPLEs, which govern the truc intereſt of TRADE ; ſuch, 
I mean, as can conveniently be put in execution, with regard 
to the exigencies of onr own government; the ſtate of foreign 
affairs; and the different 10. -reſts of each inde pendent kingdom. 

Theſe Maxims of TR: in which all nations muſt be 
ſuppoſed to agree, thoſe in p rticular are beſt cubled to put 
into practice, who have the adva'tage of ſituation, ſoil, 
multitude of inhabitants, and conveniencics {or ſhipping and 
navigation. 

It then, amidſt ſuch opportunities, we have in any meaſure 
failed of the ſucceſs which might be expected fiom them, it 
muſt be imputed to ſome deficiency in our own laws and 
regulations, or to ſome better policy uſcd by other rival nations: 
therefore, by conſidering and comparing thete together, we 
may poſſibly acquire a greater ſkill to improve our natural 
advantages, and proportionably encreaſe the Ricnues, Powe, 
and SECURITY of our own kingdom. In this view I thought 
it would not prove an unuſeful application of my time and 
ſtudy, to examine SE 


The Laws and Policy of England rclating to Trade, 
£4 is 4 
The Maxims and Principles of Trade in General; 
AND 


The Laws and Policy of other Tra lig Nations. 


Numbers 


4 


Numbers of people being the ſtrength of a nation and 
their {kill and induſtry the foundation of its riches ; to promote 
their ExXcaEaAss, and procure means for their EMPLOYMENT, 
muſt be the chief maxim of every government. 

ExNCraraset of inhabitants is firſt of all to be confidered, as 
not only ariſing from the natural means of propazation, but 
from all thoie collateral aids, which may bett ſupport the 
natives at home, and invite an additional number from foreign 
countries: ſuch as rendering our ſituations heuthful, en- 
couraging all the degree: of our prople to marty; providing 
mes {or their ſuſtenance ; and, in general, promoting their 


peace and welfare, under the enjoyment of all the RrLiGovs 
and Civil LiBERTIEs of mankind. 
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RrLriGion being the principal concern, the encrei'e of 
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people will principally depend on the exccllency of its 1n{Uutu- 
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tion; and herein, by reflecting how far the particular religion 
of each country has an injluence on the temporal concerns of 
its inhabitants, we may caſily prove, that the church of Rome, 
| by the varicty of its faſts and feſtivals, and other fup-riiitious 


eerononics, muſt greatly obſtruct the labour, the Weulth, and 


; 8 5 71 ... ang? 
cen the auginentati em of the people; and this more parti-— 


| Carle Ly che numerous foundations of its Monaſtic orders, 1:1 
watch (e many thouſands make a merit of living in à {tate of 


clibasv, weithont yickling any ſocial bencfit to the pretent: 
eneintten, or leaving children towards the encreaſe of the 
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eta een, not only in point of conſcience, but with 
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rept tog freedom of commerce, fince it neither engroſſes 
, . - « 1 ir. 
ty. mach i the people's time from following their werldly 


OCCUPatiONS 


49 


occupations, nor is it ſupported by fo large a ſhare of revenues 
raiſed out of their private income; add to this, that our 
clergy, by marrying, become more allied to the laity, and, by 
the happy union which ſubſiſts between church and ſtate, 
they are jointly and mutually intereſted to ſupport each other. 

But whatever may be the eſtabliſhed church of any ſtate, 
Liberty of Conſcience matt be tolerated to all, ſince there 
cannot be a worle, nor more ſure method of depopulating a 
country, than perſecution on account of difference in religion. 
This kind of napolitick zeal, we know, formerly forced many 
of our natives from hence, whoſe deſcendants are now the 
people and riches ot angther nation, the loſs of whom would 
have been more fene felt by us, had we not received amends 
by the ſupply ot foreign ſubjects flying from the ſevere: 
bigotry of our more oppreſſive neighbours. 

Excutrasr of Pr37?LE 1s next to be promoted by an equal 
mildnets in the Civic GovERXKMENT ; if juſtice be duly 
adminiſtered by an impartial execution of the laws, and no 
laws paſſed without the conlent of thoſe who are to be bound 
by them; if the diſtinét powers and ſeparate juriſdictions are 
controuled by mutual dependencies on each other, and the 
ſupream power of all exerted only towards the intereſt of the 
whole: if, conſequently, all orders and degrees of men remain 
undiſturbed in the poſſeſſion of their natural rights and legal 
properties, the inhabitants will encreaſe under the protection 
of ſuch a government, and the government will grow power- 
ful by ſuch an encreaſe of inhabitants. 

Numbers of people being thus invited to ſettle together, the 
next care muſt be to procure means for their ſubſiſtence, by 

indulging 


47 


indulging them in the FRET ExxRCIsE of all Traprs and 
EMPLOYMENTS ; it being the plaineſt maxim of reaſon, that 
they who are allowed the liberty of living in a country, ſhould 
have an equal liberty of uſing the lawful means of livelihood. 
This open privilege, for all men to buy and fell, to exchange 
and barter, both at home and abroad, was the firſt foundation 
of every trading commonwealth, whoſe hiſtorics will inform 
us, that whilſt freedom of trathck was univerlally permitted, 
their people were numerous and Jaborious : But when reftraints 
and prohibitions began to be introduced, they fuon became 
remarkable both for the ſcarcity, and lazinels of their inhabi- 
tants : for national ſupineneſs is not to be attributed cither to 
temper or climate, but rather to thoſe reſtrictions upon com- 
merce, which ariſe from grants of monopolies, excluſive rights, 
local privileges, and ſuch like unnatural diſtinctions amongſt 
the inhabitants, whereby many are forced into a habit of 
idleneſs, merely from the want of a freedom to become in- 
duſtrious. And from hence we may account for the different 
diſpoſitions, as well as for the unequal diſtribution, of the 
people throughout the world. Let this therefore teach us, to 
eſtabliſh it as a Maxim of our Policy, to encourage all 
perſons, of what calling or perſuaſion, or of what nation 
toever, to ſct up and carry on any Trade or Buſineſs, not 
contrary to good morals, nor hurtful to the community, without | 
hindrance or diſturbance for the want of pretended legal 
qualifications. To this end, many of our antient ſtatutes 
orda ned, That merchants, ſtrangers, and aliens, as well as 
Deniſens, ſhouid have their ſafe and ſure conduct, to come in 

and 


(8) 
and tarry, and depart the kingdom, and to buy and ſcll in 
grois and ruale, without moleication. And this PrEEDOM Ot 
CoMMERCE was our original nvit by the common law of 
England, which is faid to abhor all reitrictions on Trade, 
hereby men may be debarred from the exerciſe of any em- 
ployment not prejudicial to the commonwealth. 
PRorrcziox in the laſt place muſt be granted to tlie 
properties, which the people may fo acquire by their induſtry ; 
for men will be but little anxious towards the purſuit of riclics, 
if they cannot be ſecure in the poſſeſſion of them. At the fame 
time, it is the duty of every individual to pay towards the 
expence of that protection, ſince a contribution from cach, 
for the maintenance of the whole, is what every government 
Has a right to demand; but then again, it is equally the duty 
of every adminiſtration to be careful, that the public demands 
be not greater than what the common neceſſities may juſtly 
require, and the people eaſily ſpare out of their private ac- 
quilitions. It is the number of the publick revenues, and the 
methods by which they are collected, that compoſe the 
diſtinguiſhing marks of every conſtitution ; the fewer and lets 
burthenſome they are, the more contented. will the natives be 
to abide in their own country; and greater will be the 
temptation for ſtrangers to defire a reſidence in it. Since 
therefore, the happy diſtinction of our government conſiſts in 
not being ſubject to any impoſitions but what we raiſe upon 
ourſelves; it would ſtill be more happy for us, to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by being under a leſs neceflity of raiſing them. 
May 


(9) 


May this be the glory of our adminiſtration, upon the credir 
of which, the encreaſe of people and proſperity of T11de do fo 
much depend. And whilſt perſccntion, and the cruel uſe of 
arbitrary power, ſhall chaſe away the induſtrious ſubjects from 
other kingdoms, be it our policy to receive and indulge them 
in liberty of conſcience, the free exerciſe of Trade, and the 
caly enjoyment of their properties, ſecured to them and their 
poſterity, under the publick ſanction of our laws and 
government! 


——ͤ—ͤ— 


LIBERTY, ENCOURAGEMENT, and PROTECTION, are thus 
in general the great conducive means towards the augmenta— 
tion of a pcople, whole value muſt be afterwards determined 
by the profits of their labour, and the products they conſume ; 
cvery acquilition of an inhabitant being computed as to much 
additional wealth, it he helps to advance the national ſtock, 
or pays for its conſumption ; whilit on the other hand, he is 
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only a burthen to the community, if he enjoys its protection 


without inaking any returns, either by being employed him- 
11, or employing, others, 

Hence it follows, that the advantage of an encreaſing 
people ariſes from the encreate of their (kill and induſtry ; 
zince a pop lous country without ſkill or induſtry, like an 
0 þ body without ſtrength or activity, is only a burthen 
to itlelt, and a piey to comers, Ve muit therefore find em- 

tus Tor men, as well as mr ior employments; and 
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„il then can bs ſet to work, cither towards the cultivation 
c 107-448, Or the cnereaſe of monuſactures, or the enlargement 
TIC COmmcree, they will nd a comfortable livelihood 
r tei rere an additional Arength to the public. 
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The more numerous they are, the greater will be their 
neceſſity to become induſtrious ; New Neceſſities will create 
New Employments; New Employments will produce an En- 
creaſe of Riches; and the Encreaſe of Riches will maintain 
the Encreaſe of People. 

But if the multiplicity of inhabitants ſhould be greater than 
what their {kill and labour, or the products of our country, 
can ſuſtain; then it becomes a neceſſary policy, a policy 
obterved by all wife ſtates, to plant CoLox1rs in other foils 
and climates, leſt our ſubjects ſhould take refuge amongſt our 
neighbours, and by adding an encreafe of people to a to- 
reign country, prove a double loſs to our own : whercas, 
when the ſuperfluous numbers may retire to colonics which 
we ourſelves have provided, and there ſtill enjoy the ſame 
lenity of government, they will {till continue to live con- 
tentedly under the ſame ſubjection, and, by the help of more 
various occupations in different climates, will mutually aſtiit, 
and be aſſiſted by, their mother country; not only better pro- 
viding for themſelves, but, by their abſence, affording better 
means of ſubſiſtence to thoſe they leave at home. 

Thus every government ſubſiſts by the dependancy of 
its members on each other, whoſe obligations are reci- 
procal, and whoſe intereſts are mutual ; it therefore be- 
comes the ultimate Policy of every adminiſtration, fo to 
REGULATE the various employment of the people, that the 
private purſuits of each individual may be ſubſervient to the 
ſupport and benefit of the whole: for it is not the number of 
men only, but their good order, like the diſcipline of an army. 
that procures ſtrength and power to a kingdom. 


The 


617) 
The variety of employments depends on the ſituation and 
climate of the country, and the different neceſſities and 
cuſtoms of the inhabitants; induſtry being firſt requiſite 
to ſupply the natural wants of life, and is more and more 
enlarged by the farther demands made for conveniencies, 
faſhions, pleaſures, and luxury. All theſe occaſion a number 
and varicty of occupations, of which, with reſpect to Trade, 
we are chiefly to conſider, ſuch as confiſt—firſt, in the Cult;- 
bei Of the natural Products; - ſecondly, in their [mprove- 
ment and Alumni factiusme next, in the intermediate 7% and 
ſelliug for our own uſe ; — and laſtly, in the Eaprriation of 
whatever is ſuperfluous and unneceſſary for home conſumption. 
In which progreſs, by endeavouring to make the valve of what 
we ſpare from ourſelves and colonies, excced the va/ue of our 
demands from foreign countries, we may add a greater Cir- 
culation of riches and credit to our own kingdom. "Theſe 
are the principal movements in the great machine of Trade, 
dependant on each other, and combining together to make a 
nation happy within itſelf and formidable abroad: for Num- 
ars of FEOPLE, regularly EMPLOYED, will raiſe a futiiciency 
of products and manufactures for home conſumption, and an 
overplic or foreign commerce ;—FoREIGN COMMERCE, pro- 
perly sz TTD, will introduce an addition of muney and 
credit ;—and MoxEY and CRFDrTIZ, Guly CIRCULATED, Will 
ain contribute to the encreaſe of our home conſumption, 
LS te 26y2ncement of our foreign commerce. 


B 2 Fronz 
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From theſe conſiderations, thus in general premiſed, I have 
endeavourcd to deduce the true SYSTEM of 714a//0ral commerce, 
which we may improve to our nat/znal advantage, by adapting 
our laws to ſuch principles and maxims of policy, as will bet? 
promote, 


Fir/t, The Encreaſe of our Products and Manuſacturgs 
at home. 


Sccondly, The Advancement of our Commerce abroad. 
And 


Thirdly, The duc Circulation of the Money and Credit 
ariſing from both. 


PART L 


„ Wo Ber 


Concerning the Encreaſe of our Products and 
Manufactures at home. 


ru reſpect to the Encreaſe of our Products, 

\ y Ius BAN DRV is to be conſidered as the prin- 
cipal and moſt neceſſary application, being, in 

truth, the foundation of every other employment, as from 
hence we raiſe the neceſſary proviſions for the ſuſtenance of life, 
and the eriginal materials tor the make of our manufactures ; 
both, in their conſequences, tending to the ſupport of the 
people; the enlargement of Trade; and the encreaſe of the 


national wealth. 
Firſt then, let us conſider that chief and eſſential part of 


HusBANDRY, Which conſiſts in raiſing the products of the 


earth neceſſary for the ſuſtenance of life: ſince the natural 
plenty or ſcarcity of theſe products, determines the price of 


proviſions, and the price of proviſions determines the price 


of labour in every buſineſs and occupation whatſoever, 
67 
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To ENCOURAGE THE CULT aA TIox or Thr Lax p, that 
it may bring ſorth its fruits in due ſeaſon, for our /cod and 
nouriſhment, ſeems to be ſo evident a doctrine, as not to need 


any pains to have it inculcated. All countries may be ſap- 
poſed to follow this firſt law of nature towards their own 


preſervation, and to ferm their regulations towards it accord- 
ing to the nature and quantity of their produttions, and the 
wants and cxigencies of the ſcyeral inhabitants, 

This, in the firſt inſtance, ſhews the neccility of making the 
laws of every country not only conformable to the genius of 
the pcople and the conſtitution of their government, but, as a 
late eminent writer has obſerved, even to the temper of its 
ſoil and climate; and, I may add, to the various changes of 
times and ſcaſons. 

France, for example, by its extent from north to ſouth, is 
capable of yiclding a varicty of products, as well for the ſup- 
ply of luxury, as of the neceſſaries of life ; but for that very 
rcaion is obliged to be circumſpect in directing the cultivatioa 
of its grounds in every quarter, and to eſtabliſh reſtrictive Jaws 
in different provinces, forhidding lands, capable cf producing 
corn, to be planted into vineyards, leſt the too great quantity 
ot ground employed in one production, ſhould occation 2 
deficiency in the culture of the other. But England having 


— 


a foil and climate chigfy proper for arable and paſture, theſe 
are of courſe the principal obiects of its huſbandry ; and, as 
both are equaily productive of e firſt neceſſaries of life, an 


WI 


open liberty is indulged to the unprovement of each: ſo that 


all our antient ſtatutes, which formerly limited certain portions | 


of lands for gra/z, and another for /affurege, are now laid 


aſide, 


(15) 
aſide, and land-owners permitted to follow that courſe of 
huſbandry, which they may judge to be moſt likely to yield 

the greateſt profit by the ſale and conſumpiion ; for, after all, 

the encreaſe or decreaſe of every fort of cultivation will ulti- 

mately depend on the demands that may be made for the ſale 

and conſumption of its produce. 

This mult lead us to the conſideration of the next Maxim, 
which after our products are freely raiſed, requires an 
equal frecdom for their ſale. The more general liberty we 
give to their conſumption, the greater will be their general 
encreaſe, which holds true, without the imputation of a 
paradox, in the produce and conſumption of all commodities 
Whatſoever. 

In France, by ſeveral antient ordonnances, all traffick in 
corn was declared contreband, and the exporting it abroad, 
or even tranſmitting it from one province to another, abſolutely 
ſorbid without a permit from the council of State: hence fre- 
quently aroſe the want of a ſufficient ſupply even for their 
own conſumption ; as the induſtry in cultivating a proauce 
will every where diminiſh, in proportion to the reftriction on 
its ſale. This having been repreſented by the Academy lately 
eſtabliſhed at Paris for the improvement of agriculture, tho 
former ſyſtem is in ſome meaſure changed, and the ſale and 
export of corn is now allowed at certain ſeaſons, and in certaln 
diſtricts. 

It is our peculiar happineſs in England to enjoy a more ex- 
tenſive liberty in the ſale of all our natural productions. Many 
of our antient ſtatutes, as well as modern, declaring it law ful for 
all perſons to bring corn and proviſions into any city, town, or 
market, and to {ell the ſame in groſs or retale: and ſince this 

article 
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article of huſbandry is now advanced to be an object of foreign 
Trade, by our allowing even a bounty upon its exportation; 
what an immenſe benefit has accrued, not only from its fale 
abroad, but from a vaſt encreaſe of ſtock at home! "Theſe laws 
arc yet the more excellent, as they execute themſelves in guard- 
ing againſt every emergency, being adapted, according to the 
principle before mentioned, not only to the nature of our ſoil, 
but to the various changes that may happen in our climate ; 
granting indulgencies when the times arc indulgent ; and 
being rigid and ſevere when the times themſelves are fo. 
Theſe Maxims, ſo eſſential towards procuring a ſuthicicnt 
ſupply of neceſſaries for ourſelves, muſt equally co-operate in 
providing the neceſſaries of food and fodder for our horſes 
and cattle; ſince the labour we beſtow for their ſupport is 
amply repaid by their ſubſequent ſervice, utility, and profit. 
Plenty of fodder will reduce the price at which our ſheep and 
cattie are fed, conſequently, the cheaper they are fed, the 
cheaper they will be ſold for our own food and conſumption. 
This ſhews the connexions that are requiſite in carrving on 
the buſineſs of farming, wherein the various operations of 
grating and tillace are mutually ſubſervient to each other: the 
ſtraw of our corn, and the dung of our cattle, making the 
manure to help the future cultivation, Add to this, the benefit 
our grounds receive by the fowing of turnips, foiling of ſheep, 


and many other improvements that have bern lately propoſed 


ſor the advancement of huftandry, by which our lands are 
enriched, and rentals encreated, Thus, by encluling waſtes, 
draining ſens, manuring ſuch lands as are barren, and im- 
proving what are already broke up, we may enlarge the 


quantiey 
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quantity of our native products, and widen, as it were, the 
boundaries of our own territories: for in common eſtimation, 
we ſhould look upon the improvement of every individua! 
ſpot of ground, as an addition of ſo much land to the king- 
dom in general. | 

Such EXCoURAGEMENTS are not only neceſſary towards pro- 
curing a ſufficient ſupply of meat and drink, ariſing from paſture 
and fillage of land, but muſt be extended to thoſe other provitione 
to be gained by the Meries in our rivers, or out at ſea. It is 
well known, that from hence the people in Holland make 
themſelves amends for all the inconveniencies of their ſoil and 
climate, and, by the ſale of theſe native products of their watry 
clement, are enabled to maintain the immenſe expence of 
draining their ground, making their dykes, and keeping up 
the banks of their rivers and ſea-walls. It is with theſe that 
they lay up even ſtores and magazines of all ſorts of other 
proviſions ; and, in ſhort, it is by the aſſiſtance of this golden 
mine of their commonwealth, as it 1s called in ſeveral of their 
placards, that they ſupport the revenues of their ſtate, and 
enlarge their navigation in almoſt every other branch of 
COMMETCC. | 

Laſtly, to take in the whole of all the neceſſaries, let us 
conſider the great article of fuel, equally neceſſary, and of 
equal importance with all the foregoing, as in fa& all the 
others would be uſeleſs without it; conſequently, it muſt 
require no leſs care in every country to procure an amp: 
fupply, and to encourage a free ſale of coal and firewood, as 
the price of all other proviſions will, in a great meaſure, depend 
on the auantity and price of theſe. France is obliged to be 

(_ particularly 
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garticularly attentive to the preſervation of its firewood, 
inaſmuch as it has no great dependance on any coal mines to 
ſupply the want of it. Hence ariſes the neceſſity of entorcing, 
in a very ſevere manner, all their antient foreſt laws, and 
particularly their great ordonnance des roux » forets, contain- 
ing a number of articles, prohibiting the tale of any ſort 
of wood without the licenſe and mark of the King's 
commiſſaries; direCting at what growth, and at what times, 
the firewood is to be felled, the manner of its carriage, either 
by land or by floats on the rivers, and ſettling the terms of 
fale at the laſt place of its deſtination. England, at the ſame 
time, being abundantly ſupplied with all the different ſpecies 
of fuel, is ſollicitous only to prevent all colluſive gains by 
combinations amongſt the dealers, or by any frauds or deceits 
that may be uſed in the meaſurement or price. Thus whilſt 
it is the chief concern of France to procure a quantity, it is 
ours in England to regulate the conſumption ; nothing more 
being wanting with us, than to make the plenty and freedom 
of ſale in this article anſwer the good effects of the plenty and 
freedom of fale in all others; for it is in vain to have an 
abundant ſupply of one neceſſary proviſion, whilſt any ſcarcity 
remains in another. All our firſt neceſſaries ſhould equally 
appear in ſuch abundance, as jointly to promote their own 
and the ſale of all other commodities whatſoever. NATIONAL 
PLENTY thus becomes a NATIONAL BENEFIT, both with re- 
zard to our conſumption at home, and to the exportation of 

the overplus to foreign countries, 
But here let us obſerve, that the ExeorR TATION of theſe 
neceflary proviſions into foreign countries is ſo far, and no 
farther, 
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farther, to be indulged, than as it may encourage che labour 
of our people, and encreaſe our own cultivation ; as, on the 
other hand, the ImyorR TAT1ON of what is foreign is fo far, 
and no farther, to be reſtrained, than as it may diſcourage thc 
labour of our people, and decreaſe our own cultivation. Both 
muſt be governed by the appearance of our own quantity at 
home, exporting the overplus when we enjoy an abundance, 
and importing a ſupply when we are under any want or 
{carcity. The raiſing the neceſſarics of life, from the produce 
of our own land, is one end we ſhould aim at; the procuring 
a plentiful ſupply is another. To obtain both theie ends would 
certainly be the moſt beneficial ; but it is PLENTY or PRo- 
VIisIONS we ſhould principally endeavour to ſecure, fince upon 


this depends the price of labour and the ſucceſs of every other 


branch of trade and buſineſs. 
After having procured a general plenty of neceſſary pro- 
viſions, the next care muſt be to reduce the PRic in pro- 


portion to that PLENTY ; for it 1s in vain to allow a liberty of 


cultivation and a freedom of ſale, if we don't obtain that 
cheapneſs in price, which the plenty ariſing from thence mutt 
be ſuppoſed to create. 

Upon this point we are to remark, that the Price of every 
commodity mult be eſtimated by the quantity expoſed to ſale, 
and the d:mands that are made for it; many buyers and little 
to be fold will enhance the price, as, on the contrary, much 
to be fold, and few to buy, will diminiſh it. To bring therefore 
the price of neceſſary proviſions as near as poſſible to this true 
itandard, it is the policy of every country to eſtabliſh markets in 
all their chief towns and cities, which being repleniſhed with the 

C2 productions 
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ductions of the neighbourhood, the price may be determined 
by the appearance of its quantity, and the wants of its inhabi- 
tants. To this end many ordonnances are publiſhed in France, 
to oblige all ſellers of meat, fiſh, bread, Sc. to expoſe their 
whole ſtock to publick view, that a price may be fixed ac- 
cording to the quantity ſo expoled. In like manner, officers 
are appointed in every city in Holland to aſſeſs the price of 
their market proviſions, which muſt be publickly laid upon 
ſtalls in the open ſtreets, and not ſold in private houſes : to 
the fame purpoſe many of our ancient ſtatutes, not only granted 
liberty to all perſons to come into any town and city to ſell 
their corn and other proviſions, but obliged them to fell in 
market overt, empowering the magiſtrates to ſettle the rates, 
and to allow reafonable gain, and no more. 

Here, on the other hand, a conſideration muſt take place on 
behalf of the land-owners and farmers, who originally culti- 
vate theſe proviſions in order to gain a profit by their ſale, 
which therefore muſt be allowed to bear ſuch a price as to 
make it worth the while to undertake their cultivation ; if a 
production is likely to be rendered too cheap, no one will raiſe 
it; as when it is too dear, none will buy it. To rivet and 
TO LET LIVE is a general rule in all traffick; accordingly a 
medium muſt be eſtabliſhed of a living price, to procure that 
reaſonable gain, to which they, who live by ſelling the neceſ- 
ſaries of life, are equally entitled with thoſe who live by 
ſelling any other commodity. 

The great duty therefore of the magiſtrates muſt be to 
prevent the raiſing the price of corn and other proviſions by 
any artificial or illegal methods, and particularly to execute 

the 
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the penal laws, which have been or may be enacted againſt 
foreſtallers, regrators, and engroſſers: for although ſome of our 
antient laws, paſſed for that purpoſe, may be looked upon as 
obſolete, yet ſurely it muſt be expedient to renew the like 
penalties againſt ſuch retailers and intermediate dealers, as con- 
ſpire together not to ſell the common proviſions but at their 
own arbitrary prices. This is the evil moſt complained of in 
this age, nor can any practice be attended with worſe conſe- 
quence than ſuch combinations to fruſtrate the bleſſings of 
Providence, and by a fictitious pretence of ſcarcity, deprive 
the community of the benefit of that cheapneſs, which wall 
always attend the appearance of plenty. 

Theſe being the natural methods, by which the rate of pro- 
viſions ought to be ſettled, how impolitick mult it be to raiſe 
that price by any collateral circumſtances of duties and taxes 
fixed on their conſumption : it being plainly proved by the 
moſt eminent writers, who have delivered their thoughts upon 
this ſubject, that every tax, levied on the common neceſſaries 
of life, will in the end prove a tax upon induſtry, and a bur- 
then upon Trade. Thus the Gabelles on ſalt, and the town- 
duties on the entry of proviſions in the great cities of France, 
muſt, in the firſt inſtance, appear as grievous oppreſſions on 
their people, though alleviated in ſome meaſure by the con- 
ditions under which their price is reſtrained from being ad- 
vanced any higher than the rate of the tax; whereas, when 
home duties are impoſed on our neceſſaries in England, where 
tuch arbitrary conditions cannot be annexed, the price is raiſed 
even beyond the proportion of the duties paid, which as it 
heightens the charge of living, muſt conſequently olige us to 

fix 
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2x a higher rate on all our other commodies, which is not 
only oppreſſive to the people at home, but ultimately tends to 
prejudice every branch of our traffick abroad, 

This points out to us the farther policy, that with regard te 
our toreign rivals in trade, we ſhould endeavour to render the 
expence of living cheaper in this country than it is in theirs, 
in order thereby to reduce the price of labour, which will en- 
able us to offer our merchandizes at a cheaper rate, and con- 
ſequently obtain a preference in their ſale at all the foreign 
markets. 

Such are the conſequences naturally reſulting from the be- 
foregoing premiſes; for as plenty or ſcarcity will determine the 
price of proviſions, fo the price of proviſions will in general de- 
termine the price of labour, and the price of labour will deter- 
mine the price of all productions and commodities whatſoever. 

In examining this chain of the firſt principles of Trade, we 
may diſcover ſeveral difficulties in forming our meaſures ſo as 
to anſwer the ultimate end and benefit of it: for the end and 
benefit of Trade being the employment of the people, we 
muſt excite them to it by the allurement of profit; but the 
profit of employment mult ariſe from the high wages that 
are paid for it; yet to give high wages mult occaſion dearneſs 
in the workmanſhip, which will obſtruct their fale; as, on 
the other ſide, low wages will be a diſcouragement to any 
work at all. So again, if proviſions are ſold dear, where ſhall 
we find a vent? and if they are fold cheap, where will be the 
profit in raiſing them? Beſides, cheapneſs of living, we know, 


often proves an inducement to idleneſs and a neglect of 


induſtry in every other occupation ; it being obſerved, that 
when 
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when labourers can earn as much in two or three days, as in 
cheap ſeaſons will keep them the reſt of the week, they are 

apt to lay aſide their work for the remainder of the time. 
Now to combine circumſtances ſo ſeemingly oppoſite, our 
firſt rule might be to proportion the price of labour as near as 
may be to the price of living; if the price of one anſwers to 
the other, buſineſs will go on without interruption ; for as 
the labourer gets nothing by the dearneſs of wages, when it 
is attended with equal dearneſs of living; ſo neither will he be 
induced to idleneſs from the cheapneſs of living, when it is at- 
tended with equal cheapneſs of wages. Accordingly our laws 
have empowered the juſtices of peace to ſettle theſe on even 
terms, with regard to the labouring men employed in huſban- 
dry; but in other works, where {kill is requiſite, we muſt ex- 
pect the artiſt will demand a recompence adequate to his ſkill 
in the workmanſhip; and this can only be ſettled by ſuch 
agreement as may be entered into between the maſter and ſer- 
vant. I have juſt above ſurmiſed the difficulty of reconciling 
the profit of theſe individuals to the general intereſt of Trade, 
agreeably to the true ſyſtem of national commerce. Our laws 
indeed, in ſome certain manufactures, and other occupations, 
have attempted to limit the demands of the ſervants and 
journeymen to ſome certain bounds, with regard both to wages 
and times of working; but as the remedy muſt be obtained by 
the tedious methods of informations in our courts of juſtice, 
the evil oftentimes remains without redreſs, on account of the 
expence of putting the law in execution. Vhereas in France 
the gencral edict of 1669 empowers the magiſtrates in every 
town and city, where any manulactures are eſtabliſhed, to de- 
de 
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cide all diſputes between the maſters and journeymen, with re- 
card to wages, in a ſummary manner, without the interpoſition 
of ſollicitor or counſel, which otherwiſe, as it is expreſſed in 
the preamble, might create tedious and expenſive law-ſuits, 
and draw off both parties from the purſuit of their buſineſs 
and the profit of their employment. But there is another evil 
yet more difficult to redreſs in our country, I mean, the un- 
lawful combinations of artificers and workmen, who often aſ- 
ſociate, promiſe, and covenant together, not to do any work 
but at a certain rate: I have elſewhere mentioned by what 
ſevere puniſhments the magiſtrates in France effectually ſup- 
preſs any ſuch daring inſults on their government *; and as 
theſe aſſociations are attended with the ſame bad conſequences 
as thoſe which are made to render proviſions dear, and are 
equally complained of, as the growing evils of the preſent 
times, they ought equally to be guarded againſt by a ſtricter 
execution of our penal laws; for to levy penalties on thoſe who 
raiſe the price of proviſions, will avail but little, unleſs the 

ſame be inflicted on thoſe who raiſe the price of labour. 
Theſe abuſes being reſtrained, we mult recur to the general 
principles of liberty, to often before recommended, and which, 
upon the concluſion of this point, I beg leave to recapitulate, 
namely, — That a general liberty granted to raiſe our neceſſary 
proviſions will procure us a general plenty for fale ;—That a 
gencral indulgence allowed to their /ale will reduce them to a 
general cheapneſs ;— and, That a general cbeapneſi will enable 
our poor to work in every occupation upon more moderate 
terms; an expedient the moſt neceſſary in this country, becauſe 
as 


Sce the treatiſe concerning the Police of France, p. 103. 
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as Engliſhmen will not ſubmit to that coarſe fare, which ſome 
of our neighbours are accuſtomed to, a mitigation in the price 
of proviſions is the only method we can reſort to for an abate- 
ment in the price of labour. 

We muſt now proceed to take into conſideration by what 
methods we may promote that ſecond branch of HusBAanDRY, 
which conſiſts in raiſing ſuch further productions as may 
ſupply us with the materials for labour and manufacture in the 
articles for clothing, buildings, furniture, and all the other 
uſes, comforts, and conveniencies of life. 

With reſpec to the materials for clothing, we may remark, 
how Providence, in the firſt inſtance, has kindly adapted the 
natural products of each country, to the more immediate con- 
veniency of its inhabitants ; filk being gathered in the warmer 
climates, where ſuch thin and light apparel is moſt agreeable ; 
whilſt wool and fur are the growth of the more cold and nor- 
thern nations: but as ſeaſons and faſhions are equally change- 
able, ſo the particular conveniency of one country, comes, 


through luxury, to be the habit of another; and the intereſt of 


all is ſupported by a mutual barter of what is peculiar to each : 
every nation endeavouring to improve their own native growth, 
and add the gain of the manufacture to the firſt coſt of the 
material; and accordingly it has univerſally prevailed as the 
general maxim of all ſtates, to make, as far as they are able, 
a monopoly of their own ftaple commodities. 

Here then a diſtinction muſt be made between what arc 
raiſed for the proviſions of life, and what are produced as 
materials for manufacture: to the firſt, freedom of ſale may 
be extended even to exportation ; but in the latter inſtance, 
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the freedom is only to be allowed af home, but the exporta- 
tion totally diſcouraged. | 

This with regard to our wol, is the main point we ſhould 
purſue, as it is indeed the main object of our commerce; fince 
the wool, which is peculiar to our ſoil, enables us to compleat 
a manufacture, not to be equalled by any that is made of 
foreign growth. It is upon this account that the wool of our 
iheep and the hides of our cattle may be eſteemed the richeſt 
produce of our country, I mean, with reſpect to the many em- 
ployments they afterwards create, by being converted into a 
variety of manufactures. When therefore the chief benefit 
ariſes from the manufacture, the material ſhould on all ac- 
counts be reſtrained from being ſent abroad; for by keeping 
at home what is capable of being improved by our own people, 
we preſerve to ourſelves a monopoly of the Trade, and gain a 
double advantage, both by the growth and manufacture: on 
the other hand, whatever profits a foreign country may make, 
by the purchaſe and improvement of our materials, muit be 
computed as what we might other ways have gained, and con- 
ſequently be put down as a double loſs to us. 

For theſe reaſons, ſevere laws are made in every country 
againſt the exportation of their own native materials for manu- 
facture ; if therefore the many acts of parliament which have 


been paſſed in England, are not ſufficient to prevent the clan- 


deſtine running of our wool to our neighbours, it is to be hoped 
ſome better methods may be fixed on, either to make our pro- 


hibitory laws more effectual, or to eſtabliſh others in their 
ſtead, that may more eaſily be put in execution, 


Let 
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Let us farther conſider, that by preventing our materials from 
being tranſported, we ſhall preſerve a greater quantity at home, 
which conſequently will reduce their price in the fale; and 
cheapneſs of materials is an additional circumſtance to the 
cheapneſs of labour, both being neceſſary to reduce the price 
of our manufactures. 

From the ſame reaſons it will follow, that whilſt we pro- 
hibit the exportation of our own materials, we ſhould en- 
courage the importation of what is foreign, and endeavour to 
retaliate with our neighbours, not only by importing but even 
tranſplanting their materials into our ſoil, and thus adopt as 
our own, what might originally be the growth of another 
country. Accordingly we cultivate hemp and flax, which for 
a long time paſt, were the peculiar articles of huſbandry in 
ſeveral of the more northern countries in Europe ; whence 
they produced a ſufficient quantity, not only for fail-cloth and 
cordage, of which I ſhall ſpeak under another head, but for 
clothing and furniture to ſupply both their own conſumption 
and the demands of their neighbours. Add to theſe, the 
tranſplanting ſeveral ingredients, neceſſary towards the com- 
pletion of our manufactures, ſuch as dying drugs of variou: 
kinds, which are raiſed in France and Holland, and are equally 
capable of being cultivated in our own country ; the vaſt pro- 
fits they make in Holland by the culture of madder, has lately 
excited our Legiſlature to encourage the raiſing it in England. 
And as to what our ſoil and climate will not yield, let us have 
recourſe to our c/onres in the more ſouthern or weſtern parts of 
the world, which, I ſhall preſently obſerve, are capable of 
aſtording us, not only raw filks, but many other productions, 
ſo cheap and in ſuch abundance, as to free us from the neceſ- 
ſity of purchaſing them from our neighbours in Europe. 

D 2 Beſides 
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Beſides the materials for clothing and furniture, many more 
are to be raiſed to ſerve the other purpoſes and conveniencies of 
life: amongſt theſe the growth of Woop and Timstr de- 
mands our principal attention, being ſo neceſſary not only for 
fuel, but for the making and compleating a variety of manu- 
fac , of which the implements of huſbandry and the uten- 
fils in Trade are compoſed, and on which the ſtrength and 
conveniency of all our buildings do chiefly depend. Planting, 
even if it be deſigned for ornament only, is attended with 
many beneficial conſequences : at the ſame time that a gentle- 
man adorns his ground, he adds future wealth to his family 
and country ; and for a ſmall expence at the preſent, leaves 
the inheritance of a great eſtate to his poſterity. But beſides 
private profit, national utility requires that a ſufficient growth 
be preſerved for the building of ſhips to ſupply our navigation. 
For theſe ſeveral purpoſes many regulations are enforced in 
France, by the ordonnance des eaux & forts, which indeed 
ſeem the more neceſſary in that kingdom, inaſmuch as the 
conſtant demand that is made for young wood to ſerve for 
firing, will not ſpare ſufficient for any to arrive to ſuch a growth 
as may render it fit for the uſe of the navy. In England like- 
wiſe many acts of parliament have vcen paſſed, both of antient 
and modern date, not only to encourage e planting of Tim- 
ber, but to prevent it irom being afterwards nntimely cut, 
barked, or otherwiſe deſtroyed. For it we -0uld boaſt of an 
independant navigation, we ſliould be care to preſerve an 
independant ſupply of a material to necefſary tor che conſtruction 
of our ſhipping: a maxim which 1 ſhall preſently again take 
notice of, as proper to be enforced in procuring all other naval 
gores neceſſary for the ſupport a our navigation, 
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Whilſt part of our native products are thus to be raiſed 
above ground, many others are to be found underneath it, by 
digging the mines for Tin, Leap, IRon, CoPPER, CoALs, &c. 
Some of theſe materials are alſo ranged under the denomination 
of our ſtaple commodities, and contribute ſo much to our con- 
veniency at home and to the advancement of our Trade abroad, 
as to deſerve the aſſiſtance and protection of our government. 
At the ſame time it muſt be allowed, that they who thus pene- 
trate the inward receſſes of the mountains, to bring out their 
hidden treaſures, are entitled to be chiefly directed by their 
own laws and conſtitutions; for in employments ſo hazardous, 
and different from all others, no regulations can be made, but 
what the adventurers may form amongſt themſelves ; and ac- 
cordingly we find the miners in every country in Europe, as 
they who work in the iron mines of France, or in the copper 
mines of Sweden and Denmark, or in the quickfilver mines 
of Hungary and Spain, are governed by a peculiar kind of 
diſcipline, diſtinct from the municipal laws of their own 
country. In like manner the tin miners in Cornwall enjoy 
many particular privileges, granted by Charter, or guided by 
cuſtoms and conititutions of their own, called the laws of the 


Stannaries, as being diſtinct and ſeparate from the common 


and ſtatute law of the kingdom. 

Amongſt zue ſcveral ores to be found in our iſland, Jin and 
Lead have ine prerogative of being called the parents of our 
Trade, as being the original commodities antiently ſought for 
oy others, aud which made us known to the firſt merchants 


91 ie world: theſe are ſo peculiar to us, and ſo much wanted 


every where, that the univerſal demand muſt always afford us 
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conſtant employment; and having a right to make a monopoly 
of them as our ſtaple, whatever price we fix on their ſale 
abroad muſt be complied with, and from all parts return a 
clear gain to the nation. 

But with reſpect to iron ore, we not only find many compe- 
titors abroad, but many difficulties at home, from the ſcarcity 
of cord-wood to convert it by the furnace into pig iron, and 
from thence by the forge into bar iron, in order to make it fit 
to be afterwards turned into other uſeful manufactures. Here 
we may take notice, how neceſſary one material is to the pro- 
duction of another, ſince iron cannot be made without the utc 
of wood, nor wood cut down without the help of 7797 : in con- 
ſidering theſe two articles together, we find ourſelves driven to 
this dilemma, either to work up the iron of our own mines, 
which by the ſcarcity of cord-wood, as above, will render the 
manufacture too dear; or elſe to import foreign iron, and fo 
loſe the benefit of our own produce. If both theſe materials 
could be produced in our iſlands, in ſuch equal quantities, and 
at ſuch equal price, as is conſiſtent with the /ale of the manu- 
facture, we might then diſcourage the importation from abroad; 
but if iron of our own produce be fo dear, as to obſtruct the 

fale of the manufacture, it cannot be improper to encourage 
its importation from abroad, eſpecially from our Colonies, as 
its cheapneſs from thence would yield us the benefit of a more 
general ſale, in the common competition with our neighbours: 
I have been the more particular in this, as of all metals, iron 
is of the greateſt utility to mankind, and creates employment 
| not only by being itſelf worked up into many various kinds of 
= manufaQures, but by the aſſiſtance it affords in cutting, ham- 
4 mering, 
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mering, and working many other materials into manufactures; 
and of ſuch conſequence it is, with reſpect to all warlike and 
naval purpoſes, as to make every country that is enriched with 
it, much more ſormidable, than thoſe who abound even in mines 
of gold and ſilver; ſince it is a known remark, that they who are 
maſters of iron, can eaſily make others yield up, what they 
might think in the beginning a more valuable commodity. 

I ſhall here beg leave again to mention the produce of our 
coal mines, which being the chief article of our fuel, its cheap- 
neſs or dearneſs muſt influence, not only the price of all our 
proviſions, as obſerved before, but alſo of all materials, labour, 
and manufactures. How ought we therefore to lament, that 
amidſt ſuch an abundant ſupply of this neceſſary article, as 
might render it cheap, we find the price of it collaterally 
raiſed by the duties impoſed on its being carried by ſea from 
port to port, and eſpecially by that additional charge upon it, 
when brought into the port of London: what is yet more 
detrimental to the Trade of this city, coals exported from 
Newcaſtle to France or Holland, are charged with a leſs duty 
in thoſe foreign ports, than what they pay, when imported 
into London for our own conſumption ; by which means our 
neighbours are enabled to furniſh ſeveral manufactures ſet up 
in rivalſhip to ours, at a leſs expence than we can, in pro- 
portion as this our native product is ſold cheaper in ſome ot 
their principal trading cities, than it is in the principal trading 
city of our own kingdom : ſtrange policy for us to continue 
ſuch a burthen upon this common neceſſary, even beyond the 
time, and after the purpoſes have been anſwered, for which 
thoſe duties were originally propoſed, 

I may 
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I may farther take notice of all thoſe original burthens on 
Trade, which are created by taxes levied on many other 
materials and ingredients neceſſary towards the make and com- 
pletion of a manufacture: this evil is ſtill of worſe conſequence, 
as every commodity thus primarily charged with a duty, is 
afterwards ſold at a yet more advanced price, by the inter- 
mediate dealers, who raiſe their demands higher in proportion 
than what they pay to the public; and ſo cncreaſe their pri- 
vate profits upon the tax, as well as upon the prime coſt of 
their goods, all which ultimately fall wan. an accumulated 
weight on the laſt purchaſer. 

For this reaſon, as the great Mr. Lock has evinced, it is 
more eligible even to the land-owners, to fix the tax on the 
land itſelf, rather than on its productions, provided ſuch a tax 
be reſtrained from being encreaſed on account of any encreaſed 
value of the land; for an attempt to improve that revenue in 
proportion to the improvement of huſbandry, would in the end 
fruſtrate the improvement of both, ſince it would tend to a 
total diſcouragement to any cultivation at all. From hence 
we may conceive, that the propoſals lately offered for promoting 
agriculture in France, are not likely ever to be carried into 
e:.ecution, whillt the intendants have a power to raiſe the 
///- reelie or land-tax, from time to time, according to the 
im roved culture of their ground: whereas the land-tax in 
Hngland, tho' in ſome reſpects an unequal rate, yet being 
fi:cd on the original regiſtered value, the quota payable by each 
county remains equally the ſame, notwithſtanding the ſeveral 
diſtricts may be improved to yield a larger ſhare of productions, 
and which indeed, without ſuch a ſanction and protection, 
would not rcceive any improvement at all, 


5 

By purſuing theſe fundamental principles of Liberty, En- 
couragement, and Protection, ſo neceſſary for promoting our 
Ruſbandry at home, we may procure at the firſt hand, all thoſe 
advantages either for private uſe or public benefit, which the 
nature of our own ſoil and climate, aſſiſted by the labour of 
the inhabitants, are capable of yielding. But as the more 
ſouthern parts of Europe are capable of producing many other 
materials, which cannot be raiſed in our climate, we muſt en- 
deavour to make up the deficiency by the aſſiſtance of our 
colonies and plantations in America; where we have a length of 
dominions extending to different climates, and lying under the 
ſame latitudes with thoſe diſtricts in Europe, which cultivate 
different productions from our own : from theſe colonies there- 
fore, we may ſupply ourſelves with what has hitherto been 
eſteemed the peculiar commodities of our rival neighbours. 
For example, it has been often ſuggeſted with what eaſe we 
might gather raw /t in Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, and 
Pennſylvania, countries capable of producing the beſt ſort and 
in large quantities ; from thence alſo, and even from our 
more northern colonies, we may procure many other products 
and materials neceſſary for the ſupport of our navigation, ſuch 
as bemp, pitch, tar, roſin, turpentine, and maſt trees, the 
ſupply of which is facilitated the better, by ſome of the pro- 
vinces being commodiouſly fituated along the ſea-coaſts, with 
large rivers running up to our moſt inland ſettlements ; where 
ron, as allo fir trees and timber, are to be found in vaſt 
abundance, and equal plenty; accordingly by granting Boumties 
and indulgencies to their importation, we may now be ſup- 
led in a eertain and beneficial manner from our own 


IE dominions, 
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dominions, with all theſe products, which, as one of our 
acts of parliament recites, © were formerly brought moſtly 
*© from foreign parts in foreign ſhipping, at exorbitant prices, 
eto tac great prejudice of our Trade and navigation.” Bor 
it is well known that me of our European neivhhours con 
ſidered theſe naval ſtores as their own Sofle bouts, and ron. 
ſequently endeavoured to make a monopoly Vi tioin, 1 1 tonue- 
times to threatcn not to let us have them at any rate, and at all 
times ſelling them at their own price and upon their oven con- 
ditions : but ſurcly, as a maritime power, we ought not to be 
dependant for our raval /ores, on any other maritime power; 
ſince, agreeably to the maxim I before alluded to, an 7nde- 
pendant navigation is eſſential to a nation whote riches depend 
on Trade and navigation. 

Beſides theſe European commodities, many others are 
brought from the American plantations, which can neither 
be produced by us nor by our neighbours, and which were 
formerly unknown to any part of Europe; ſuch as ar, 
tobacco, cotton-<vool, rice, indigo, &c. by which means our 
colonies afford their mother country not only more land and 
more ſubjects, but the effects of different chmates, and a 
greater variety of products; and the greater variety of products 
we can procure, the greater variety of employments will be 
created. 

But let us obſerve, that with regard to colonies, our prin- 
ciple muſt be to encourage only the cultzvation of materials, 
u hilſt ewe aſſume to ourſelves what may be farther wanting 
for their 7mprovement and manufadture ;z a condition which all 


other colonies in America, dependant on the different powers 
in 
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in Europe, are obliged to ſubmit to. The French not only 
prohibit their planters in the weſtern iflancs from undertaking 
any kind of manuſactures, but even forbid any attempt to- 
wards raiting of vineyards, or any other natural productions. 
that might interſcre with their own cultivation at home. 

In purſuing therefore the maxims above recommended in 
this ſecond branch of our Hh] ũ d, with regard to the ma- 
terials neceſſary for manufacture, the following purpoſes are 
chiefly to be anſwered ;—fuſt, the emp/zyment of our people in 
our own cultivation; — next, in frecuring the natural pro- 
ductions at prime cot ;— and laſtly, in being independant on 
any foreign country for a ſupply.—Conſequently, whatever we 
can raiſe at home, capable of being farther improved, we 
ſhould keep at home for that purpoſe; and prevent, as much 
as poſſible, from being ſent abroad to be improved in other 
countries: for the ſame reaſon we ſhould encourage the 
tranſplanting foreign materials into our foil, in order to gain 
the advantage of the improvement :—and laſtly, whatever our 
ſoil and climate may be incapable of producing, let us take 
from our cr colomes : for whilſt they can ſupply us with the 
fprodufts we want, and they can raiſe, and we in return ſend 
them ſuch manufatures as they want, and we can make, we 
Mall mutually aſſiſt each other; and the excroaſe of their em- 
ployments abroad will encreafe our employments at home; 
new Materials will introduce new Manufactures; new Manu- 
factures will introduce new Trades; and new Trades will 
introduce new Wealth and Power to the kingdom in general. 
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The firſt productions being raiſed by the arts of huſbandry, 
the national wealth is to be farther encreaſed, by the additio- 
nal value they may receive from their being improved. Such 
as working the wool of our ſheep into cloths, and the hides 
of our cattle into leather ; the converting the hemp and flax 
into linnen and cordage ; the building of ſhips and houſes 
with timber; and turning the produce of the mines into a 
multitude of uſcful utenſils : all theſe, together with what we 
work up with foreign materials, come under the denomination 
of MANUFACTURES, from whence proceeds the additional 
and abundant encreaſe of riches to the nation; every ſpecics 
of them, when completely finiſhed, receiving the chiefeſt 
part of their worth from the ſkill and labour of the workmen. 
This therefore being the next and ſecond advancement toward 
Zaining the ballance of Trade, it is equally our intereſt to 
tapport our people thus employed in our manufactures, in 
ſuch a manner that they may ſufficiently ſupply our home 
conſumption, and anſwer the demands for foreign exportation. 

The ſucceſs of our manufactures, like that of our huſban- 
dry, will firſt of all depend on the two general principles of 
ENCOURAGEMENT and REGULATION; ENCOURAGEMENT 
will encreaſe their number, and RxGuLATION will promote 
their goodneſs, cheapneſs, and freedom of ſale. 

When Lewis XIV, by the advice of his great miniſter 
Colbert, began to encourage the manufactures of his kingdom, 
he found it neceſſary to abate the rigour of his government, 
by granting many extraordinary privileges and immunities z 
firſt of all, to ſuch as offered to ſet up any new manufaCtures 
in his kingdom, to theſe, as appears by the letters patent for 
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the firſt eſtabliſhment of the manufactures at Lyons, Tours, 
Rouen, Abbeville, &c. he firſt advanced a large ſum of 
money, or at leaſt lent it for a time without intereſt, the 
better to enable them to begin their enterprize : he continued 
afterwards to allow them annual penſions, excuſed their 
under-workmen from the tax called the taille, and from having 
any ſoldiers quartered on them: he alſo diſpenſed his guardian- 
ſhip and protection to their children, if they were natives 
and if rangers, exempted them from the 2/cheat or forfeiture 
of their goods and chattels; and ifſued out his orders of in- 
dulgence, that after ſome time ſpent in the journey-work, 
they ſhould obtain the right of apprenticeſhip, and freedom 
to exerciſe as maſters, either the ſame art or any other depen- 
dant on it. Of all the new arts and myſteries ſo introduced 
into France, none have affected us more than the ſetting up 
the cloth fabrique at Abbeville, which, by the encouragements 
abovementioned to the firſt undertakers, is now eſtabliſhed in 
high reputation, to the detriment of the ſtaple manufacture of 
this kingdom. 

It was in purſuance of the ſame national policy, that we 
heretofore took the French and Flamands under our pro- 
tection, when they were driven by perſecutions out of their 
own countries; from whom we alſo gained the knowledge of 
many new arts and myſteries, which now create employment 
for thouſands of our own inhabitants, and who from thence 
have been taught to vye with the ſame rival nations in their 
own ſtaple commodities, and even to vend abroad the very 
merchandizes we uſed formerly to purchaſe from others; ſo 
that we have not only tranſplanted the materials, but even as 
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it were, engrafted into our own country, the very arts and 
inventions of other people; and are at this time cultivating 
and improving the manufaRuries of ſilk, brocades, hats, 


ſtockings, glaſs, and paper, employments ſome years ago 
unknown in this kingdom. 

Let us not however forget that the chick 7:1 ſhould be 
ſhewn to our natives at home, who, agrecably to the maxims 
laid down in the introduction, ought principally to be favoured, 
under the protection of our government, with F of conm 
ference, and the jree exerciſe of their Trades and occupations : 
to theſe let us add ſuch bounties and gratuities, as may incite 
our artiſts to an emulation to excel, according to the laudable 
. deſign of the ſociety lately eſtabliſhed in London, tor beſtow- 
ing prizes and premiums for promoting and improving all 


ſuch arts and manufactures as may conduce to the national 
intereſt and Trade of this kingdom: but above all, the beſt 
method of keeping both our own ſubjects and our arts at 
home, is to encourage the war and comumpion of our manu- 
fadurcs among ourſelves; to this purpole, it is to be withed 
that perſons in high rank would ſet the example; firſt, in the 
purchaſe of our ſtaple commodities, as that will occaſion 
doubic employment to our inhabitants; and the more en- 
couragement we give to the improvement and manufacture of 
our own materials, the leſs temptation there will be to export 
then nnimproved, to be manufactured elſewhere. But of 
Vhatcver materials our manufactures may be compoſed, they 


cught certainly to be preferred to any that are made abroad, 
as the chief colt Goth not ariſe from the price of the material, 
but from the wages that arc paid for the workmanſhip, in 
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which every true lover of his country ought ſurely to employ 
his own countrymen, fince our artiſts are arrived at ſuch {kill 
in the manufactures compoſed of foreign growth, as to excel 
even thoſe from whom we originally borrowed the art. 

After thus ſettling the means requiſite to ENCOURAGE our 
manufactures, we muſt proceed to make the proper RrGv- 
LaTIONS to advance their goodneſs and credit: it would be 
too tedious to enumcrate the particular laws paſſed in England 
to this purpole ; let it ſuffice to obſerve, that all the acts of 
parliament from Edward the IIId's Reign to the preſent, to 
whatever countics or towns, or to whatever kinds of manu- 
tactures they relate, preſcribe in general, either a meaſurement 
ot length and breadth, or of quality, weight, and fineneſs. Sir 
Joſiah Child, in his ditcourſe on Trade, p. 1 50, alledges, that 
it would be of more advantage to the woollen manufacture, 
to leave all men to make what cloths and ſtuffs they pleated, 
how they would, when and where they would, and of any 
length and ſizes: but when we reflect on the many deceit; 
and frauds that may be committed in the making, tulling, 
and ſtretching the cloths, it ſeems highly neceſſary for the 
preſervation of our credit, as declared in the preamble of 
{ſeveral of our ſtatutes, to fix ſome certain ſtandard of mealure 
and weight, that is to ſay, that every piece of cloth which 
contains in the water, thoroughly wet, ſo many yards, ſhould 
anſwer to ſo many pounds weight, after it has been ſcoured, 
thickned, milled, and fully dried. 

It it would be too tedious to recite all our own ſtatutcs re— 
lating to the regulation of our manufactures ; it will be {till 
more ſo to enumerate all the ordinances and arrcts of council 
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which have paſſed in France upon the ſame ſubject ; theſe 
preſcribe an aſſize of meaſurement and quality in the ſeveral 
manufactures of woollen and linnen cloths, gold and ſilver 
brocades, alamodes, luſtrings, leather, hats, paper, tapeſtry, 
glaſs, and all other kinds of neceſſary implements and utenſils, 
made and wrought in each reſpective province. And for the 
prevention of frauds in putting a falſe gloſs or colour, or uſing 
bad materials in their compoſition, marks and ſtamps are fixed 
upon them, by way of ſanction of their being made anſwer- 
able to the ſtandard. And it is ordained by ſevcral arrets of 
council, that all the manufactures which do not anſwer the 
marks and ſtamps ſo reſpectively put upon them, ſhall be 
expoſed upon a gibbet in the public market-place, with the 
name of the maker wrote underneath at full length ; and 
upon a repetition of the like deceit, the maker himſelf to 
be chained to the gibbet for a certain number of hours, and 
ever aſter deprived of his freedom to work in the ſame 
Trade. It is by ſuch puniſhments we ſhould endeavour on 
our part to prevent the like frauds, which may deſtroy the 
credit of any of our manufactures, that credit, upon which 
the poſſibility of their being ſold at all, doth cntirely depend. 
It is a ſtrange neglect in policy, that in a national concern, 
any tradeſman ſhould be ſuffered, with impunity, to ſacrifice 
the honour of his country, and create ſuch diffidence and 
diſtruſt amongſt foreigners, as to leſſen our general intercourſe 
of commerce, and bring a loſs and diſgrace to the whole 
kingdom, 
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Theſe rygula!ic75 to promote the goodneſs and credit of our 
ſaleable commodities, will {till be ineffectual, unleſs they are 
extended to reduce the price to as low a rate as the ſame 
ſpecies are ſold for by our neighbours, ſince in the preſent 
competition of Trade, cheapnryſ; is every where eſteemed to be 
the next prevailing recommendation. 

The price of a manufacture muſt in ſome meaſure be ſettled 
by the price of the materials of which it is compoſed ; with 
regard to theſe, I have, in a preceding article of the rules to 
be obſerved in their cultivation, taken notice of the neceſſity 
of producing them in our own ſoil, or importing them from 
abroad at the cheapeſt rate, and muſt now repeat, agreeably 
to the conſtant principle to be recommended under this head, 
that every material towards the compoſition, and every iugredicut 
towards the completion of a manufacture, ought to be exempred 
from all duties and taxes, fince every burthen originally laid 
upon a material or an ingredient, will prove a yet heavicr 
burthen upon the manufacture itſelf. 

The price of a manufacture will yet again depend on the 
trice of wages, which will not only be governed by the price 
of living, but, in works of ſkill, by the demands which may 
be raiſed in proportion to the {kill of the workmen; and this 
muſt be determined by the agreements that may be made 
Letween thoſe who employ and thoſe who are employed. 1 
muſt refer back to what I have already obſerved in pages 23 
and 24, on the ditficulties we are under in adjuſting and re- 
conciling the profits of ſuch employments to the common 
profit of our national commerce, wherein I have remarked 
bow this end is more effectually obtained by the ſtricter 
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methods uſed in France towards ſuppreſſing the diſputes be- 
tween maſters and workmen, and the combination of either 
with regard to the price of wages or the price of the manu- 
facture itſelf ; an advantage which the more arbitrary govern- 
ment of France may be ſaid to have over ours, whoſe leriity 
in the execution of our laws is the happier diſtinction of our 
free conſtitution. 

Under theſe circumſtances the following propoſal may be 
offered to our conſideration, namely, that ſince the price of a 
manufacture depends ſo much on the wages paid, and the 
numbers employed in making it, ſo conſequently the feroer 
that ſhall be employed about it, the cheaper will be the manu- 
facture: now in order to complete a work by few hands, 
engines and machines are contrived to ſupply the place of a 
greater number, by the help of which, the moſt curious pieces 
of art may be finiſhed in a little time and at a ſmall expence. 
The Dutch, who never ſpare induſtry where money ts to be got 
by it, yet make uſe of engines and machines wherever they 
.can make them anſwer the purpoſe, and ſave the expence of 
labour : inſtances of this appear in the great number of mills 
for ſawing of ſtones and wood, which by the guidance of one 
or two men, perform the work of a multitude: here it may 
ſeem ſtrange, that in a diſcourſe concerning the benefit of 
employing our people, a recommendation ſhould be offered of 
that which muſt deſtroy the neceſſity of their labour: all that 
can be alledged in anſwer to this, is, that ſince other nations 
do make uſe of ſuch engines, and are thereby enabled to offer 
their productions at a low rate, it is in vain for us to perſevere 
in toilſome methods, which will lay us under an obligation to 
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demand larger prices for our commodities, in proportion to 
the greater coſt in making them. 

But whatever may be the price of a manufaQture, with 
reſpect both to the coſt of the materials and of the workman- 
ſhip, yet ſtill it may be in the power of the vendor to put his 
own value on it, in proportion to the demand made, and the 
quantity expoſed to ſale. Thus we find a multitude of people 
perpetually interpoſing, to make their private advantages, by 
buying cheap in order to ſell dear. Theſe intermediate dealers, 
as they enlarge the circulation, ſo they encreaſe the price, and 
in ſome Trades which they are enabled to engroſs, enhance it 
ſo high as to manifeſt to all the world, that it is their own 
combinations to procure an exorbitant gain, and not the juſt 
value of the commodity, that makes it ſell ſo dear. It is from 
this conſideration that Mr. Lock, in his treatiſe of Trade 
and coin, propoſed, that thoſe who made, ſhould be the only 
people that ſhould vend and retale their own commodities, to 
prevent them from paſſing through divers hands to the laſt 
buyer. Yet with great deference to his judgment, let it be 
oblerved, that if the few that make were only to fell, there 
might be a greater danger of the price being raiſed by the 
monopoly. Beſides it would be almoſt impracticable to carry 
on Trade with any conveniency, without the interpoſition of 
ſuch retale dealers, who repleniſh their ſhops with variety of 
goods for all forts of cuſtomers; and by the demands and run of 
faſhions, can inſtru the firſt makers what quantity and what 
patterns to prepare : the maker himſelf deals only in one kind 
of commodity, but the ſhopkeeper is ſtored with a varicty of 
goods, to anſwer the different demands of every buyer. 
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This points out the advantage of ſecking for a greater 
nuꝛnber of employments, amongſt which cur people may be 
divided; for it is certainly more for the national intereſt to 
have number of Trades and a few hands employed in each, 
than to have few Trades and a greater number of hands in 
cach: the more variety of employments the people have to 
ſubſiſt by, the leſs will be their mutual interruption ; and the 
leſs they interfere with one another, the greater benefit will 
accrue to the whole. This after all, will be the beſt means of 
reducing the ſale of our commodities to their natural price, ac- 
cording to the quantity produced and the demands made, 
agreeably to the principles before laid down, and confiſtent 
with that general liberty to which all Engliſhmen are entitled. 
In ſhort, let Trade be open, and we ſhall find the competition 
of numbers to ſell, will of courſe reduce the price and pro- 
mote the coſumption. 

This will lead us in the laſt place to examine the methods 
of encouraging an open freedom of ſale, the ultimate view, as 
I have before obſerved, of all our laws relating to Trade, 
without which, all previous encouragements and regulations 
can avail nothing: by freedom of ſale, I mean a liberty given 
to every man to make a profit of any art or lawful occupation he 
{ſhall pleaſe to exerciſe: one may fell his materials, another 
his ſkill, another his labour, and the laſt the manufacture 
itſelf, which he bought only to turn a penny by ſelling it again. 
And whoever has {kill and induſtry to ſupport himſelf by any 
of theſe means, without interrupting the order of ſociety, it is 
contrary to all reaſon and policy, to preclude him on account 
of the want of ſomz formal qualifications, 
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The firſt reſtraint of this fort is the obligation of ſerving an 
apprenticeſhip, in order to have the privilege of exerciſing a 
Trade. - In France, for example, by the ſevere rules con- 
tained in the ordonnance- of 1673, it is enjoined, that an ap- 
prenticeſhip for ſeven years muſt be ſerved by all who propoſe 
to be tradeſinen or dealers in any commodities, either whole- 
fale or retale, and that they muſt yet ſerve as journeymen for 
fome time longer, either with their own maſter or ſome other 
in the ſame Trade: of all which they muſt produce a certi- 
ficate to the warden of the company to which that Trade is 
tubſervient, before they can be admitted to deal for themſelves. 
There is near the ſame reſtraint with us, enacted by the 5th 
of queen Eliz, cap. 4, which makes it unlawful for any 
perſon to ſet up, occupy, uſe or exerciſe any craft, myſtery, 
or occupation whatſoever, then uſed and occupied within the 
realm, except he has been brought up therein ſeven years as 
an apprentice. Now, not to ſpeak of the various diſputes in 
Weſtminſter hall, concerning what may properly be termed a 
craft, myſtery, or occupation, or what crafts, myſteries, or 
occupations were uſed at the time of making this act, it may 
be ſuthcient to reflect, what diſcouragement it is to the propo- 
gation or improvement of arts and myſteries in general, that 
they who have ingenuity enough to find them out without 
being taught, ſhould be forbid to exerciſe them; that ſuch 
men ſhould give place to others leſs docile in the art, but 
better qualified by law : the ſpecious pretence for commencing 
proſecutions againſt ſuch, is becauſe they cannot be ſuppoſed 
to underitand the Trades they preſume to ſet up ; but the truc 
reaſon is too frequently, that they have made their proſecutors, 
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are generally perſons of the ſame myſtery, ſenſible they under- 
ſtand it too well: if a man knows nothing of a craft or 
myſtery, it is not likely that he will ſuccecd in it; if he has 
diſcovered it, and does ſucceed, his not having ſerved an ap- 
prenticeſhip, cannot in reaſon be urged as an objection. 

The next reſtraint we ought to avoid, is that of hindering a 
perſon from the exerciſe of a Trade, becauſe he is not free of a 
particular town or corporation, in which he would be willing to 
ſet up his Trade; whereas it ſeems to be the firſt principle in 
reaſon, as I obſerved in the introduction, that he who has the 
liberty to live in a place, ſhould be entitled to uſe the lawful 
means of gaining his livelihood ; and agreeably to this natural 
policy, Sir Johah Child, in his treatiſe on Trade, page 103, 
obſerves, that the Dutch, who thrive beſt by Trade, and have 
the ſureſt rules to thrive by it, admit not only their 
own people, but even all kinds of aliens, to be free of 
any of their ſocieties of merchants, or any of their ci- 


ties or towns corporate. But it may perhaps be alledged, 
that the cuſtom of London, by which no one is to uſe any 


retail Trade within its juriſdiction, without being free of the 
city, is ſo far reaſonable, as it is eſtabliſhed upon the con- 
fideration of the diſcipline and government, kept up iy the 
antient citizens, from whence many peculiar cmoluments are 
derived to its members; and therefore it is but juſt, that thc 
perſon who would be admitted to ſhare theſe advantages, 
ſhould gain his title by birth or apprenticeſhip; or if a 
ftranger, by a fine paid for his admiſſion towards the expence 
of the regulations: however, in other corporate towns leſs 
populous, where no equivalent appears, ſuch a cuſtom of not 
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admitting a perſon to trade without taking up a freedom, has 
been declared void by conſtruction of law, as being an injury 
to the party, and a prejudice to the public. 

Another reſtriction is, that exclu/#ve power ſet up by particu- 
lar compantes, to hinder any man from the exerciſe of a craft 
or myſtery, unleſs he takes up his freedom in the fraternity to 
which that art and myſtery belongs. This condition is en- 
joined in France by the ordonnance of 1673, but as it is 
almoſt impoſſible to carry on any one Trade without inter- 
fering with ſome other, it is uſual for a ſhopkeeper in Paris to 
purchaſe a freedom in four or five different communities, for 
the purpoſe of carrying on the buſineſs only of one. Whereas 
this reſtraint is fo far ſoftned in London, that although a citizen 
is obliged to take up his freedom in ſome one company, yet 
he may follow the buſineſs of another, though he has a right 
to vote only by the name of that company of which he is free. 
But in this we muſt farther guard againſt any reſtrictions 
which may ariſe from the ſtatutes or bye laws of theſe com- 
panies, which ſometimes ſeem calculated to promote their own 
particular intereſt, rather than the intereſt of Trade in general. 
For which reaſon, the bye laws of theſe fraternities at Paris, 
are ſubject to the viſitation of the lieutenant-general of the 
police, who has the power upon any ſuch complaint, to alter 
and annul them at pleaſure : ſo likewiſe the public companics 
in London, which are incorporated by charters or acts of 
parliament, with certain powers to regulate the particular 
myſteries ſubſervient to their juriſdiction, are yet in general 
reſtrained by the antient ſtat, of 19th of Hen. vii, cap. 7, 
from making any bye laws or ordonnances, in diminution of 
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the King's prerogative, or contrary to the common profit of 
the realm: for the end and inſtitution of all theſe incorpo- 
rated ſocicties, is not to mongpol:3e, but to reguiate thoſe 
Trades and dealings, which are ſcverally under their viſitation 
and inſpection. 

As excluſive privileges annexed to public bodies are not to 
be favcured, much leſs are grants to private perſons to have 
the ſole uſe and exercije of any art or myſtery : accordingly it 
is laid down as a maxim of our conſtitution, that ail se dies 
are contrary to the common law of the land, and the benefit and 
liberty of the ſabje& ; and with this preamble the Nat. 21ſt of 
Jac. I. cap. 3. was paſſed, for the ſuppreſſion of all ſuch 
monopolies, grants, and licenſes; nevertheleſs, that a method 
might be open to reward the diſcoverers of any new art or 
myitery in Trade, there is a proviſoe in the ſame act, that it 
ſhould not extend to letters patent and grants of privileges for 
the term of 14 years, to the true and firſt inventer ; and 
yet even this clauſe muſt be con%raed to extend only to the 
true and firſt inventor of ſuch a manufadtura, asi entirely 
new, which is neither contrary io law, wor hurtul to Trade, 
nor mitchievious to the ſtate, nor gencraily inconvenient ; fo 
that if any of theſe properties fail, the privilege is veid ; and 
whether all the letters patent now in being could ſtai.d the 
teſt according to theſe conſtructions, mult be left to be deter- 
mined upon the proſecution of thoſe, whoſe more immediate 
intcreſt it may be to make them void. | 
„ I. muit here take notice, that although in the. abſolute 
government of France, monopolies and cxclunve grants are 
more frequent than in ours, yet to prevent the bad conſe- 
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quences of cnhancing the price of any commodities to which 
they are granted, the price is fized in the grant itſelf, beyond 
which they are not allowed to be fold, Whereas the intent 
of procuring letters patent in England, is that the proprietor 
may, by virtue of his being the ſole vender, demand whatever 
exorbitant price he pleaſes. From hence the following con- 
ſideration may be offered, whether a recompence by a ſum of 
money paid at once, to make a new invention public, would 
not be better than the granting letters patent, with ſole licenſe 
to the inventor only to enjoy it? For it ſeems odd, that the 
public ſhould reward a perſon for a beneficial contrivance, in 
ſuch a manner as muit confine the uſe, and delay the good 
effects of it: if upon inſpection and tryal it be found uſeiul, 
why ſhould it not be put in common practice, and a national 
reward may then with good grace be allowed to the inventor, 
when the nation in general has the immediate opportunity of 
reaping the profit of his invention. 

After enumerating the variety of employments neceſſary 
for carrying on Trade, and tracing out the methods by which 
they may be regulated, towards the advancement of our 
national ſtock, I ſhall forbear to add any remarks on the 
many other various employments in which numbers of our 
people are divided, in the ſervice of religion, in the pro- 
feſſions of law and phyſick, and, in the civil and military 
offices of our government : all that can be ſuggeſted .from 
hence, is to wiſh that in the general diſtribution of em- 
ployments, too many may not be engaged in what are called 
the genteel profeſſions of life, ſo as to leave too few in the 
more laborious occupations of huſbandry and manufaRures : 
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in this reſpect, the diſtribution may perhaps be ſound more 
unequal in France than in England; but it is not the intent 
of this Treatiſe to find fault with the errors of our rivals in 
commerce, ſince that can be of no uſe to us, except in ſuch 
initances, where we have been ſo impolitick as to follow their 
example; but I am in hopes it may be of ſome ſervice to 
point out ſuch of their regulations as deſerve our imitation, 
in ordcc to correct our own errors by the better methods they 
purſue; or, by adapting our laws more confiſtently to the 
general rules and principles laid down for the cultivation of 
the firſt neceſiaries of life, the improvement of materials, and 
the ſale of manufactures. 

From theſe maxims and principles which I have recited, we 
may in general conclude—That as neceſſity is the mother of 
inventions, encouragement ſhould be the nurſe to bring them 
to perfection; That regulations are neceſſary to eſtabliſh their 
goodneſs and credit, and liberty of ſale to promote their con- 
ſumption. Conſequently, by enforcing theſe general rules, 
we may procure ſuch a quantity of our products and manu- 


factures, as will anſwer our home conſumption and the de- 


mands for foreign exportation. This is the ſecond general 
head propoſed to be conſidered, and accordingly our next 
enquiry muſt be to find out by what principles and rules of 
policy, we ought to adjuſt our foreign commerce, in order to 
procure a ballance of riches from abroad, to crown and re- 
ward the labour of our people at home. 


PART II. 


F 


Concerning the Advancement of our Commerce 
abroad. 


ur conſideration of FoxEIGN COMMERCE is of the 
utmoſt importance, ſince the riches, power, and 
ſecurity of our ifland chiefly depend upon it: but 
the methods and arts of guiding it to theſe ends are nice and 
various, and muſt hc purſued with great caution and circum- 
ſpection; for our forcign Trade, like the element on which it 
is conveyed, often changes and fluctuates with times and ſea- 
ſons, and is attended with different conſequences, according 
to the ſituations, cuſtoms, and habits of different people : 
we muſt therefore not only obſerve the firſt appearance of 
every branch, but extend our views to all the turns and circu- 
lations, which may remotely tend, either to the diminution or 
encreaſe of the national profit. 

Under theſe diſtinct views, I have endeavoured farther to 
»xamine our laws, by thoſe Pr1xciPLes and MErnops or 
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PoL1cy, by which our foreign commerce ought to be ſettled-— 
Firſt, with regard to the exportation and importation of all fuch 
commodities in which we trade— Secondly, with regard to 
the nations with whom we deal—And laſtly, with regard 
to the methods of adjuſting ow general Trade and dvalings, 
ſo as to procure the gain and advantage to ourſelves upon the 
general ballance. 

The profit and loſs of foreign Trade muſt be computed by 
the value of our exports and imports, and the number of ſhrp- 
ring employed in our own or foreign ſervice: That Trade 
which promotes the employment of our people, enlarges the 
ſale of our commodities, and cncreaſes our navigation, muſt 
be ſet down as neceſſary and profitable; but that which pre- 
vents the labour of our people, leſſens the conſumption of our 
products, and employs foreign ſhipping more than our own, 
mult ſo far be deemed as diſadvantageous and hurtful. From 
hence appears the uſe and expediency of particular laws, to 
regulate our ſeveral exports and imports, in order to en- 
courage ſuch as are beneficial, and to reſtrain ſuch as may be 
1nprofitable. 

With regard to exportation, our firſt rule muſt be to grant 
a general and equal freedom to the ſending out all our manu- 
factures and ſuperfluous unimproveable products, which, in 
their different degrees, may return an additional wealth to 
the nation: for although the ſale of our ſtaple manufactures 
made of our own materials, may be more profitable than the. 
ſale of our manufactures made of foreign materials, and each 
of theſe may yield more than the fale of our unimproved 
productions, yet we are to conſider not only what we can 
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moſt advantageouſly ſupply, but what it is others chiefly want; 
and accordingly imitate the Dutch, who make up their exports, 
both as tc the variety of their goods, and the different ſorts of 
the ſam< ſpecies, fo as to ſerve all markets, and anſwer the 
humour oi every demand: for whatever we are able at any 
tune to vend abroad, be it the effects of our ſkill and labour, 
or the produce of our ſoil and diimate, thuugh by ſome we 
ma; in more than by others, yet all will contribute upon 
the whoi.: to the profit of the nation. 

This FREELOM or SALE is the firſt general principle fo 
often recommended before, and to which we muſt again 
recur, and perpetually adhere, in our commerce abroad as 
well as in our Trade at home: for notwithanding it may be 
the arbitrary policy of ſome countries, as of Spain and Portu- 
gal, to limit the exportation of their commodities, in order 
to enhance the price by the little that is ſent abroad; yet it 
muſt be conſidered, that it is the quantity, and not the price, 
that creates employment to the people ; and conſequently the 
national profit will be greater the more is ſold, although at a 
cheaper rate. Nor need we be under any apprehenſions that 
ſuch an unconſtrained exportation will occaſion any ſcarcity or 
want at home; fince it is every where found, as I have before 
obſerved, that the more the conſumption of any commodity 
is encouraged, the greater will be its encreaſe, and conſe- 
quently, the more we annually export, the more it is likely 
that an annual overplus will be raiſed for future exportation. 

Our ſuperfluous commodities being thus permitted to be 
tent abroad, without diſtinction and without reſtraint, the next 
maxim muſt be to promote their ſale, by offering them at 
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their cheapeſt rate. This cheapneſs, J have before obſerved, is 


more particularly to be recommended in the fale of our com- 
modities at a foreign market, eſpecially if they be ſuch as 
other competitors are equally capable of producing. There- 
fore it muſt be contrary to all policy, to raiſe their native 
value by any collateral means of duties or cuſtoms at the port: 
ſuch duties are indeed impoſed by ſome of our neighbouring 
kingdoms, on the vain ſurmiſe, that the tax upon the export, 
when the goods are fold abroad, is paid by the foreigners who 
purchaſe, and not by the natives who ſell ; but the queſtion 
is, whether the goods can be fold at all, when loaded with 
heavier cuſtoms than what are impoſed by others who offer 
the like ſpecics to ſale; for wherever different nations are 
trying to outvye each other in the ſale of the ſame kind of 
productions, the /5wveft price any one offers them at, will be 
the market price, to which all the other ſellers muſt conform, 

or not trade at all. EI 
For this reaſon, it has been the conſtant policy of the 
commonwealth of Holland, to exempt their exports from all 
manner of duties at the port: the French alſo have found 
memſclves obliged to follow the ſame example; and by ſeveral 
arrets of council paſſed within this laſt century, have mode- 
rated the general arif of 1664, in the articles relating to the 
duties formerly impoſed on the exportation of their woollen, 
linnen, and filk manuſactures, which are now permitted to 
be ſcat out in a manner cuſtom free. It was therefore ſur- 
prifing that cr exports ſhould continue ſo long burthened 
with the ſub/idres of poundage, and other impoſitions, as laid 
en by the ſtatute of the 12th of Car, II. all which were not 
clearly 
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clearly diſcharged beſore the year 1721, by the ſtatute of the 
8th of Geo. I. cap. 15, which, in ſection 7, remitted and 
took off © all the ſeveral and reſpective ſubhſidies and duties 
« whatſoever, formerly payable upon the exportation of the 
« PrRoDUCE and MAaxuFACTURE of Great Britain.” Theſe 
are terms of large latitude, and comprehend (excepting ſuch 
as are particularly prohibited to be exported) every fort of 
grain, of proviſions, and of materials that are raiſed, and 
every ſpecies cf goods, wares, and merchandize, that are 
wroucht in this kingdom, which may now pals free and un- 
moleited thre1gh our ports, without payment of any duty, 
10 be fold according to their deſtination, in all parts of the 
world : there is indeed an exception to ſeveral particular ma- 
terials, on which the duties are continued, and continued for 
political reaſons, which I ſhall preſently mention : fo that 
upon the whole, this fingle ſhort clauſe may be fer down 
as the moſt beneficial law that has paſſed within this lat 
century, for promoting and extending the Trade of Great 
Britain. 

But notwithſtanding an exemption at the port, yet the in- 
land duties wich which certain commodities are charged, 
would render them too dear at the foreign market, unleſs a 
DrxAawBACK be allowed upon their exportation. For whilſt 
the neceſſity of the ſtate may require ſuch duties on our 
home conſumption, it is certainly a wile precaution not to 
continue thin to the obſtruction of our foreign traffick: 
acce.uingly, the acts of parliament Which impoſe an ex- 
ciſe upon ſeveral of our products and manutatures, provide 

that 
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hat it ſhall be remitted upon their being offered for fale 
abroad; but this however, I have obſerved in the firſt part 
relating to the exciſes on the neceſſaries of life, can have no 
other effect than to cheapen the particular commodities to 
which ſuch draw backs are allowed: whereas our inland 
duties on our home conſumption, by augmenting the price 
of living, augment the price of all our other merchandizes. 
But I have juſt now ſaid, that in order to be upon an equality 
with our rivals in Trade, we mult in general offer our com- 
mon ſaleable commodities in all foreign markets, at the ſame 
cheap rate, for which they are offered to be fold by others. 
This therefore introduces the neceſſity of enforcing another 
maxim in policy, a policy perhaps more peculiar to England 


than to any other nation ; I mean, that of granting a premium 
or beunty upon the exportation of ſeveral of our productions, 


that by ſuch an aſſiſtance from our government, the trader 
may be enabled to reduce his price to an equality with any 
competitors abroad. The bounty upon the exportation of our 
corn, has more particularly been the means not only of pro- 
curing a moſt profitable return of wealth from foreign coun- 
tries, but of encreaſing the cultivation, ſo as to afford a 
cheaper ſupply to our home conſumption, and accordingly 
from thence has been inſtrumental to the advancement of our 
national commerce in general ; thus by a ſmall expence ai the 
firſt ſetting out, our government has been repaid by a ſuper- 
abundant recompence upon the cloſe of the ballance at laſt. 
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Contrary to this ſyſtem, ſome other powers in Europe, om 
2n apprehenſion that ſuch a free vent abroad would occaſion 
an after want at home, have laid ſuch injunctions againſt an 
corn being extracted out of their dominions, as to diſcourage 
a ſufficient cultivation even for their own conſumption, ſo that 
the inhabitants in ſome places are almoſt ſtarved, only for fear 
of being ſtarved. But the ſuperior policy of our laws have 
happily guarded againſt any ſuch dread or hazard, as a b2unty 
is only allowed when the corn at home is ſold at ſuch an under 
rate as to denote its plenty, and taken off fo ſoon as its dear- 
neſs betrays a ſcarcity. Add to this, the power given to the 
crown to lay an embargo by proclamation againſt carrying 
out any corn or proviſions, whenever it ſhall appear to be the 
public intereſt to keep it at home. 

I have taken notice before, that in France all traffick in corn, 
even at home, was declared contreband, and not permitted to 
paſs from one province to another qwithout a ſpecial licenſe : 
but they being ſince appriſed of our better policy, in granting 
a more liberal indulgence towards the joint encreaſe of huſban- 
dry and Trade, have lately been forming new ſchemes for the 
improvement of both : academies are erected, and many new 
projects propoſed for the amendment of lands and the encreaſe 
of culture, which nevertheleſs, I have before obſerved, are 
never likely to be carried into execution, ſo long as their lands 
remain liable to an encreaſe of taxes in proportion to the en- 
| creaſe of their value; and although ordonnances have been 
lately publiſhed for allowing a free export of corn, at ſome 
diſtricts and at ſome certain ſeaſons, yet how vain are all ſuch 
local and temporary expedients, whilſt the nature of their 
H conſtitution 
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conſtitution will not admit of that general freedom of dale, 
which, I have ſo often laid down, as moſt eſſential and neceſ- 
fary for-promoting the intereſt of every Trade both at home 
and abroad, 

Were I to enter into a more minute detail of the advantages 
we receive from our more general indulgence, I might obſerve, 


that the price of our corn here at home, ever ſince the allow- 


ance of a bounty, has been much cheaper than it was before, 
owing to the greater plenty: a proof of what I have ſo often 


repeated, that the more the conſumption of any commodity 


is encouraged, the more will be its produce. I might in the 
next place refer to the cuſtom-houſe entries, which will ſhow, 
that with regard to the quantity, we have for a ſeries of time, 
uſually exported upon an average, more than a million of 
quarters each year, which, with regard to the price, eſti- 
mated alſo upon an average, have annually returned more 
than a million and a half ſterling, remittcd to us by foreigners 
upon the ballance of that Trade. Add to this the advantage 
of employing our own ſhips and ſeamen in the carriage, and 
the greater employment of our huſbandmen by the enlarge- 
ment of the cultivation, whoſe wages are paid by the foreign 
countries. that purchaſe our corn. 

From hence it may not be improper to offer a few conſi- 
derations on behalf of the /anded intere/? of this kingdom ; 
that landed intereſt, which, by our native products being 
exported abroad, has introduced ſuch immenſe riches to our 
nation, with this farther circumſtance in its favour, that ex- 
cepting the bounty granted as above, it has never put the 
government to any expence for its proteCtion, nor has it in- 
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volved us in any war for its ſecurity ; at the ſame time it pays 
a moſt liberal tax, collected by the leaſt burthenſome method, 
nay, it pays moreover all the duties and exciſes that are im- 
poſed upon the ſale of its productions, the amount of which, 
as the great Mr. Lock has fully proved, falls at laſt with an 
accumulated weight upon the land and land-owners. Indeed, 
upon the whole, we find the connection between Land and 
Trade ſo united in their mutual dependencies, that it is diffi- 
cult to lay a burthen upon the one, which will not be atten- 
ded with a prejudice to the other. This conſideration there- 
fore, ſhould deter us from any attempt to take away or even 
to leſſen the accuſtomed bounty upon the exportation of our 
corn, which would not only be prejudicial to the land, but 
deſtructive in the end to every other branch of commerce: 
for as it would diſcourage the cultivation of our products, it 
would occafion a greater ſcarcity ; ſcarcity of proviſions would 
be attended with dearnaſs of living; dearneſs of living with 
dearneſs of labour, and ſo on with all that train of conſe- 
duences, which, I have before ſet down, as finally terminating 
in the loſs of all our Trade: but we have found by expcrience 
the contrary effects, ever ſince the bounty has been granted; 
and ſince experience is the ſureſt guide, all innovations upon 
it muſt be hazardous to the ſtate. I have enlarged the more 
upon this point, becauſe ſuch innovations have been lately pro- 
poſed, under the pretence of faving to the government the great 
expence, as it is called, of the annual bounty; but we ought to 
remember, that it is a rule in commerce, not to ſpare an ex- 
pence in one article, which may produce a more than equi- 
valent profit in another, Now the intent of the bounty is to 
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enable us to ſell our corn the cheaper in all foreign markets; 
this cheapneſs quickens the ſale, and the encreaſe of the fale 
returns an additional profit to the nation ; which, from the 
greater circulation of riches, and the enlarged payment of 
other duties and taxes, yields a ſuperabundant recompence to 
the government for the firſt coſt in ſetting out. 

The like bounty as on corn is alſo neceſſary upon the ſame 
principle to be extended, for promoting the exports of ſuch 
other proviſions, of which we may have more than neceſſary 
for our home conſumption ; and accordingly ſuch are granted 
upon our beef and pork ſalted, and upon all fiſh caught and 
carried upon the bottom of Engliſh veſſels navigated by Eng- 
liſn ſeamen. I mentioned our beries in a former article, as 
part of our neceſſary proviſions, and now, when we come to 
conſider them under the articles of Trade, they muſt be ſet 
down as forming a very material and important branch of 
foreign commerce; not only by the ſale of the fiſh, but from 
the number of ſeamen and ſhipping which are encreaſed from 
this employment. I have before obſerved, that the Dutch 
eſteem their fiſhery as the great golden mine of their com- 
monwealth ; that for Herring only on our coaſts, is ſaid to 
employ ſeveral hundred of their ſhips and veſſels, beſides 
many thouſands of fiſhermen and ſeamen out at ſea, and 
numbers of people maintained at home, in making netts, 
building veſſels, and preparing, curing, and drying their fiſh. 
The placards they have publiſhed for the regulating theſe, are 
almoſt innumerable, containing directions both as to the ſea- 
ſons, and method of catching, and manner of curing, and 
making a profitable ſale. It ſeems therefore a moſt inex- 
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cuſable neglect in us, not to reap equal advantages of ſo im- 
menſe a treaſure, lying ſo near, and by a natural right ſo 
properly belonging to us; eſpecially as the profits ariſe with- 
out any other coſt, than the expence of fitting out, ſalting, 
and the wages to the ſeamen for catching. Accordingly, to 
encreaſe our ſhare of ſo profitable an export, we muſt not 
only grant the bounty upon the export of fiſh, but re-allow, 
by way of drawback, all the inland duties upon the falt, uſed 
in preparing and curing them for ſale. 

Laſtly, our legiſlature has found it neceſſary to extend this 
ſort of indulgence, to facilitate the ſale even of ſome of our 
manufactures, ſuch eſpecially as are ſet up in oppoſition to ſome 
other rival nation, or compoſed of materials purchaſed from 
abroad, which being worked up at ſo much the dearer rate, 
want ſome public aſſiſtance to reduce their price. It was for 
one or both theſe reaſons, that a bounty was granted upon the 
Britiſh manufactures of filk ; the ſame has alſo been allowed 
upon Britiſh-made ſail- cloth; and the ſame may be as reaſon- 
ably expected by way of encouragement to the Iriſh and Bri- 
tiſh manufactures of linnen and cambricks. 

Although an exemption from the payment of duties upon 
the exportation, is neceſſary to promote the ſale of ſuch com- 
modities as are ſold in common by rival nations, yet a raæ 
may be advanced upon the exportation of whatever is pecul:ar 
to the ſoil and climate of each reſpective nation: accordingly, 
the particular wines of France being much coveted by ſtran- 
gers, are made to pay, beſides the inland tax of the aids, a 
further duty, called the augmented duty, at the laſt port be- 
fore they are ſhipped off: and ſo likewiſe the northern king- 
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doms impoſe high cuſtoms upon the exportation of their pitch, 
tar, and ſuch other materials of their own produce which are 
abſolutely wanted by others; and it is for the ſame reaſon, 
that the ſtatute of the 8th of Geo. I. cap. 15. beforemen- 
tioned, has excepted lead, tin, leather, copperas, allum, coals, 
&c. which ſtill remain liable to the old ſubſidies of poundage ; 
for as they are products almoſt peculiar to us, not being found 
in any great quantities elſewhere, we may venture to put our 
own price upon them, and oblige thoſe who are under a neceſ- 
ſity of being purchaſers, to contribute to the encreaſe of our 
revenues, as well as to the private profit of the merchant : 
but we ought however, to be cautious not to raiſe theſe dutics 
ſo high, as to render the commodities too dear for the com- 
mon markets; for agreeably to the maxims before recom- 
mended, whilſt it is our intereſt to fell, we ſhould endeavour 
to make it the zxtereft of others to buy; and the greater quan- 
tity we are enabled to ſell, the greater profit it will be to the 
nation in general, 

Let us alſo conſider, that by ſelling our native commodities 
too dear, we not only leſſen their ſale, but run the hazard of 
not ſelling them at all; ſince by our demanding too high a 
price, foreigners may attempt to raiſe the like productions : 
in order therefore, to prevent others from any enterprizes of 

ſearching for lead, tin, or coals in their own grounds, we 
ſhould endeavour to fell them theſe commodities ſo cheap, as 
to make it not worth their while either to try at home, oc 
ſeck tor them from any other ſupply but our own. 


Whilſt 
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Whilt we are thus to encourage the carrying out of our 
manutactures and unimproveable products, it is incumbent on 
us, on the other hand, to ſtop at all events, the exporta- 
tion of any raw materials, capable of manufafture or far- 


ther improvement ; ſince to part with a material capable of 
manufacture, is to part with the profits of our ſkill and labour, 


which, as it is the chicfeſt coſt, ſo it is the cleareſt gain upon 
every merchandize whatſocver : for this reaſon, in France they 
prohibit the exportation of hemp, flax, and the threat; 
of hemp and flax, and of all other materials peculiar to the 
compoſition of their cambricks and linnen clochs; of grapes 
preſſed or unpreſſed, with which their wines or vincgars are 
made; and even of old linnen and rags, as being neceſſary 
for their manufacture of paper. And their merchants are en- 
Joined not even to ſend out any ſpindles, teazles, or other 
kind of inſtruments uſed in the arts and myſteries of weaving. 
To the ſame purpoſe, our laws have enacted ſevere penalties 
upon any perſons who ſhall preſume to carry out our wool, 

woolfells, fullers earth, tobacco pipe clay, raw and untan- 
ned hides; and alſo againſt thoſe who fend away the frames 
and engines for making and knitting of ſtockings, and other 
wearing apparel. Theſe being particularly prohibited, do not 
come under the general licenſe, enacted by the ſtatute of the 
8tiz of Geo. I. as before recited. 

I took notice in the firſt part, of the complaints made of 
vaſt quantities of wool being ſmuggled away from hence to the 
ne-;':bouring coaſts of France, and of the many ſchemes and 
propotals that have been offered for preventing ſo great and 


national an evil: yet after all, we ſhall perhaps find the pur- 
| | - 
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poſe more catily anſwered, by encouraging the free ſale and 
exportation of our wocllen manufactures, which will conſe- 
quently require a larger conſumption of our materials at 
home, and turn out the ſureſt and moſt profitable method oi 
preventing them trom being ſmuggled abroad. 

Having thus far taken notice, how the ſale of our products 
may be enlarged by encouraging our ExPoRTATIONS, agree? 
ably to the principles above laid down, let us next examine 
how the returns may be made moſt beneficial, by regulating 
the IMPoRTAT10Ns : herein let it firſt be obſcrved, that as 
the benefit of exports ariſes from ſending out ſuperfluous com- 
modities, ſo the benefit of the imports muſt conſiſt in bringing 
in ſuch as are wanted either through neceſſity or utility. 

The firſt neceſſary, and conſequently beneficial return, we 
are to ſeek for, is that of FoREIGN Raw MaTERIALSs, 
capable of being manufaftured or improved; for ſince our 
ſoil doth not afford a variety ſufficient to employ all our 
people, we are obliged to extend our dealings, by working 
up the materials raiſed in other climates, and thus engraft 
foreign ſtocks upon our Trade, and enrich our own country 
out of the produce of others : the ſame reaſon therefore that 
ſhould induce us to take off all duties upon the exportation of 
our manufattures, ought to prevail with us to take off all 
duties upon the importation of the ſeveral materials of which 
they are compoſed : this rule, the great De Witt, in his 
political maxims, page 80, obſerves, is ſo agreeable to good 
policy, and the prudence of former ages, that in Holland, 
they always remitted the duties upon the entry of Engliſh 


wool, foreign yarn, Turkey raw filk, &c. and, in purſuance 
of 
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of the ſame maxim, we have alſo taken off all duties upon 
hemp, flax, Spaniſh and Polonia wool, an exemption which 
is equally requiſite to allow upon all other kinds of raw 
materials whatſoever, capable of being converted into a ma- 
nufacture, and upon all thoſe ingredients which are uſed to- 
wards mixing the materials, or finiſhing the manufacture to 
its proper gloſs and colour; therefore, ſince to this effect, the 
ſtatute of the 8th of Geo I. cap 15, hath diſcharged all the 
cuſtoms upon every ſpecies of dying drugs, we have only to 
lament, that the ſame indulgence is not extended upon the 
importation of foreign ſoaps, oils, pot-aſh, &c. for, as I ob- 
ſerved in the firſt part, every tax thus Jaid upon any mate- 
rial or ingredient, neceſſary towards the compoſition of a 


MANUFACTURE, is a tax upon the manufacture 11ſelf, which 
muſt enhance the price, and obſtruct the ſale in every foreign 
market. 

Beſides bringing in theſe materials neceſſary towards the 
encreaſe and perfection of our manufactures, many other 
beneS:1al returns arc to be made; ſome for our defence and 
protection; ſome for the better carrying on our navigation; 
tome tor the ſupport of health; and ſome to ſupply our other 
common conveniencies ; all which I cannot pretend ſo to enu- 
merate, as to ſuggeſt what degree of encouragement ought to 
be allotted to every ſpecies : therefore, we muſt only in gene- 
ral obſerve, that each of theſe commodities ate to be favoured 
more or leſs in proportion as they are abſolutely neceſſary, or 
victul, or convertent ; Whatever, on the contrary, ſhall be in- 
troduced mercly to indulge our luxury, muſt be admitted upon 
% ther terms, than either as they come in exchange for our 
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own products, or have a tendency in the end, to promote 
ſome other branch of commerce. 

Laſtly, the general maxim which prevails over the whole, 
and has the chief influence towards reducing the price of 
whatever we import, is enforced by our famous act of navi- 
gation, which enacts, that no goods or merchandizes of 
% Europe ſhall be brought into England by any other ſhips, 
e than ſuch as ſhall come directly from the ports of that 
country in which the ſaid goods or merchandizes firſt grew, 
or were made, or from whence ſuch goods are uſually 
** ſhipped for tranſportation.” By this clauſe, Dutch goods 
can only be brought from Holland, French goods from 
France, Spaniſh goods from Spain, and ſo from every other 
country, the products only of that country : by which means, 
we not only procure their reſpective goods at the firſt hand 
and cheapeſt rate, with regard to commiſſion, freight, and 
prime coſt ; but prevent other nations from interpoſing with 
us, in the Trades which we can carry on ourfelves by a 
ſhorter and more direct communication. 

But though we allow upon theſe terms the importation 
of whatever may be neceſſary, uſeful, or convenient, as 
above diſtinguiſhed, we muſt exert our utmoſt endeavours 
to prevent, upon any terms, the IurORTATION of ſuch 
goods as may interfere with the home conſumption or ſal: 
of our own ſtaple manufatures. Upon this principle, we 
long ago prohibited the importation of foreign woollen 
cloths, and of tin, iron, and leaden wares. In France they 
are yet more rigid, declaring it contreband to import any 
foreign manufactures whatever that may interfere with their 

OWN ; 
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oon: fh are all Als and flufts of gold and filver, or tik! 
mixed wich cotton; all flaincd or dyed ſtuſis called druggets; 
looking-glaſſes of all ſizes, and Venice points; all linnen and 
cotton works from India, unleſs for immediate re- exportation 
and add to theſe the many ſevere penalties that are enforced 
for prohibiting of ſalt, - or oy], or blubbcr, to be brouglit from 
any other country whatſoever. But above all, they are more 
particularly ſevere in their injunctions againſt the introduction 
of any Engliſh manufacture, in which they have proceeded 
by degrees with great art and policy, not venturing at the 
total prohibition, until they were ſure of not wanting our 
aſſiſtance. To mention only one article which has affected us 
the moſt, we may find the Engliſh woollen cloths, when that 
manufacture was firſt ſet up in France, were ſubje& only to 4 
{lender duty by the ri of 1654; this was afterwards raiſcd 

10 per cent. by the tarif of 1664 ; and, as the manufacture 
encreaſed in that country, the duties were doubled by the 7a- 
i F of 1669; till at laſt, finding they had advanced ſo far as to 
be able to make ſufficient both for their home conſumption and 
foreign exportation, they have now laid them under an entire 
prohibition. To retaliate for this, we have alſo impoſed ſuch 
high duties as amount almoſt to the like prohibition of their 
manufactures, the importation of which has been declared by 
ſome of our ſtatutes to be even a nuiſance to this kingdom. 
With regard to other nations, and other manufactures which 
do not interfere with our ſtaple, ſuch ſeverity may perhaps be 
improper, leſt we provoke them to an equal retaliation ; and 
therefore, we ſhould venture no farther than to impoſe ſuch 
duties upon the entry of their manufactures, as may keep 
42 their 
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their price rather above eur own ; for total prohibitions on one 
tide, will be anſwered by total prohibitions on the other ; 
whereas, with nations whoſe intereſt it is to trade with each 
other, mutual dealings will always demand mutual indul- 
gencies. 

But after all, it will be beſt for us to reſort to that main 
principle of encouraging the conſumption of our own manu- 
factures, as the beſt and moſt effectual means to prevent the 
importation of what is foreign : the French, by the example 
of the court, the faſhion of their country, and their natural 
vanity and love for whatever is their own, live moſtly on their 
own products, and dreſs in their own manufactures ; whilſt 
our fondneſs for the wines, brandies, filks, laces, linnens, and 
other products and manufactures of our neighbours, makes us 
acceſſary to the promotion of their intereſt, and the deſtruction 
of our own ; for ſo long as our affectation in uſing foreign 
commodities prevails, they will be run in upon us in ſpight 
of all our prohibitory and penal laws, which indeed are but 
{uperficial remedies ; nor can the ends propoſed by them be 
otherwiſe effectually obtained, than by beginning ſooner, and 
recommending in the firſt inſtance, economy and good ex- 
ample in the GENERAL UsE and ConsSUMPTION of OUR OWN 
PRODUCTIONS. 

Having thus adjuſted the importation of what is beneficial 
and neceſſary to be conſumed at home, we muſt next proceed 
to regulate that other branch of Trade which conſiſts in the 
IMPORTATI1ON of ſuch foreign goods as are brought in and 
landed here only for a time, in order to be RE-EXPORTED 
and fold again at an advanced price to other countries: this 
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is what the French call le commerce d entrepoͤt, wherein the 
merchant may get large profits to himſelf, by an intermediate 
aſſiſtance to others ; but that the difference of his gains may 
center here, the public muſt be careful to limit and direct 
theſe general dealings, that they may not interrupt nor anti- 
cipate the particular traftick of our own native commodities : 
to this purpoſe therefore, I beg leave to mention ſome GENE- 
RAL RUuLEs, together with the exc-pt:ons that may be offered 
to them, it requiring great nicety to diſtinguiſh in what in- 
ftances and to what degree we may remit the duties paid upon 
the importation, when the ſame goods are intended to be ſent 
out again and fold in other countries. 

For firſt, if the foreign goods brought in on purpoſe for 
re- exportation, are ſuch as we are capable of making ourſelves, 
it muſt then be cur policy not te rem? any part of the duties 
paid upon their entrance, becauſe there is no reaſon, as it is 
expreſſed in one of our ſtatutes, “that it ſhould be more 
profitable to export foreign goods beyond the ſeas than 
«« ſuch as are made in this kingdom, which would happen 
jn caſe the exporter be allowed to draw or receive back on 
'© exportation all or any part of the duties paid or payable on 
« the ſaid commodities, on the importation of the ſame.” 
Wherefore it was enacted, that no foreign luteſtrings or ala- 
modes ſhould be entitled to any drawback ; ſo hkewiſe no 
repayment of cuſtom is to be allowed on any wares made of 
wrought iron or ſteel in foreign parts; nor is any re-allowance 
to be made on foreign cordage and cable yarn ; nor on the 
re- exportation of foreign made ſail- cloth: obſerve in all theſe 


inſtances, they are manufactures which we are now capable 
OL 
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vf making ourſelves ; and therefore, whenever ſuch are intro- 
duced from abroad in order to be ſent abroad again, of what- 
ever ſpecies they are, we ſhould retain the duty paid inwards, 
by which we not only encourage our own manufactures, but 
procure an addition to the public revenue, by a duty which 1s 
paid by foreigners : the Dutch, who interpoſe ſo largely in 
the Trade of every country, purſue this maxim by one gene- 
ral umpoſt, charging foreign goods upon importation at 1 per 
cent. ad valorem, and demanding 2 per cent. more upon their 
re-exportation ; ſo that every ſpecies of a foreign manufacture 
has thys additional weight in its price more than their own, 
and alſo leaves 3 per cent. clear profit to their ſtate, charged 
upon the ſubjects of that kingdom to which the goods are 

ſold. | 
The next rule to be obſerved, is, that though the raw 
materials which are neceſſary to be brought hither towards 
the make or completion of any manufacture, ought to be ex- 
empted from any duty when intended for our own uſe, in pur- 
ſuance of the maxim before laid down, yet if the ſame ſhould 
not be worked up bere, but offered to be ſent out in the ſame 
unimproved condition to another place, a duty. then ſhould be 
laid upon it, becauſe we ought by all means to hinder others 
from having theſe implements as cheap as we can procure 
them, in order to diſable them fo far from manufacturing the 
ſame as cheap as we may do; with this view, the ſtatute of 
the 8th of Geo, I. cap. 15. mentioned before, takes notice, 
* that foreign goods uſed in dying, being imported duty free, 
* would tend to the encouragement of manufactures in fo- 
* reign parts, ſhould the ſame be again carried out of the 
« kingdom 
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* kingdom without paying any duty, whereby they might be 
« ſold ſo much the cheaper; and therefore, by ſect. 11, 2 
ſubſidy of ſix-pence is impoſed upon every twenty thillings 
value, according to the rates therein after mentioned. 

Whiilit we fo rightly purſue the maxims in this inſtance, it 
may ſcem wonderful that we ſhould negle&t them in any 
other, I mean particularly with reſpect to foreign ſoaps, which 
although ſo neceſſary to be uſed in our manufa&ures, yet both 
pay a large duty inwards, and are allowed a drawback to the 
full of that duty upon re-exportation. | 

From hence let us turn to a remark on the other ſide, that 
if a duty inwards is impoſed on any raw material which ſhall 
afterwards be worked up, and the manufacture of which it is 
compoſed is intended for exportation, then ſuch inward duty 
paid for the material ſo worked up, ſhould be re-allowed and 
taken off, in order to reduce the price of the manufacture 
abroad, ſo as to come within the maxims before laid down. 

But this again muſt be ſubjected to an exception, that it 
be ſuch a material as cannot be produced in our own kingdom 
in any ſufficient abundance; for if a charge be laid on a fo- 
reign material, by reaſon that we are capable of raiſing the 
ſame ourſelves, in ſome degree, though not in full proportion 
to the demand of the manuſacture, in that caſe, we muſt 
except againſt granting any ſuch remittance of duty, becaufe 
it is our intereſt to yield.greater encouragement to the manu- 
facture made of or own growth, than to that which is work- 
ed up with the materials of a fore:zgn produce. 


The 
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The laſt obſervation to be offered under this head, relates 
to thoſe merchandizes which are brought by long ſea voyages 
from the ſeveral parts of Aſia, Africa, and America, in which 
we and ſome of our neighbours equally ſtrive to interpoſe, in 
order to ſupply ourſelves and the common markets of Europe 
with products which cannot be raiſed in this part of the 
globe: in ſuch a rivalſhip of Trade, it is eaſy to apprehend 
what advantage they have who are capable of ſelling the ſame 
ſpecies at the cheapeſt rates: it is well known that great part 
of the wealth of Holland conſiſts in its large magazines of 
Indian commodities, eſpecially of drugs and ſpices, which lie 
exempted from all duties and cuſtoms, and are therefore the 
more readily diſperſed abroad at the loweſt prices: the French 
have fallen into the ſame method of policy, by ſeveral arrets 
of council made in favour of their Eaſt India Trade, permit- 
ting all muſlins, cottons, and callicoes to be brought in and 
ſent out without payment of any cuſtom ; the like indulgence 
is granted to their American products, for the encouragement 
vi the ſettlements in thoſe parts. | 

In order therefore to keep up our intereſt in thete branches 
of commerce, in ſome meaſure upon a level with our neigh— 
bours, we are obliged to allow a drawhack on the inland 
duties laid upon coftce and tea, and upon callicocs, drugs, 
and China ware brought from the Tait, and upon tobacco 
brought from our weſtern ſettlements; which indulgence we 
ought farther to extend to every kind of merchandize, raiſed 
and brought from all our other colonies and plantations, to 
be vended in common at the markets nearer home; for there 
js nothing we necd apprehend from cur rivals, but their 
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Ability of underlelling us; an! netluiing can more eiredually 
prevent them from undericlling us, than the diſcharging qu: 
heavier impoſitions, and leaving theſe common ſaleable com- 
moditics to their natural price, us befure recommended. This 
is the more neceſſary, as ſore of theſe productions, particu- 
larly ſugars, are raiſed at much greater coſt in our own, than 
in the French colonies. 

From what has been thus obſerved upon the foregoing 
frinciples, with regard to our Exports and Imports, we ate 
to infer, that all our laws and policy ought to be ſubſervient 
to the following ends and purpoſes—Firſt, to encourage the 
ExPORTATION of all our wrought manuſaFures and ſuperfluous 
:nimproveable commoditics ; but, on the other hand, to pre- 
vent the exportation of all our raw products, capable of being 
-mproved or manufattured—Secondly, to allow the IMrorTaA- 
ox of ſuch foreign materials as are either neceſſary, uſeful, 
or candenient; but, on the contrary, to diſcourage the bring- 
ing in of ſuch produdis or manujattures which ve can raiſe or 
make ourſclves—And laſtly, to admit the Re-rxPoRTATION 
of what is foreign, ſo as not to interrupt nor anticipate the 
fale of our native commodities. 

Upon conſidering the expediency of enforcing the maxims 
as above recapitulated, it mult give us the utmoſt concern to 
find feveral dati, at our ports impoſed to fatisfy rather the 
public cxigency of our government, than to regulate the inte- 
reit of our foreign commerce : and what is worſe, theſe parts 
of cur revenues, which are diſtinguiſhed under the title of 
£11167, are appropriated to anſwer ſo many different demands, 
and t under inch various denominations, as muſt create 
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great perplexity to thole who are ready to ſatisfy the net 
duty. It would certainly therefore be more ſatisfactory to the 
merchants, to have all the payments of theſe duties at the 
port, reduced to ſome one fixrd method of payment. 

To this purpoſe the edict in France, which eſtabliſhed the 
rartff of 1664, after reciting the many inconveniencics which 
before that time aroſe from the confuſed methods of levying 
the duties at the port, ordains, that all ſuch impoſitions ſhould 
be changed and reduced, and remain reduced to one ſingle 
rate, payable by all forts of people, without any pretence ct 
exemption whatſoever. Thus alſo, the general placard which 
was paſſed in Holland in the year 1725, takes notice, “ that 
all the former ordonnances publiſhed from time to time in 
« that republic, concerning the levying and paying the con- 


_« voys and licenſes, or the duties inwards and outwards, as 


*© alſo the 4% geldt, or impoſitions on ſhips, had not prevented 
both natives and foreigners from defrauding thoſe revenues; 
and ſince they had not bcen able to preſerve that order and 
«« unanimity which the public ſervice required, by the diſco- 
very and puniſhment of the frauds which had been iv 
committed; therefore, and for the remedy of ſuch abuſos, 
for the good of their country, the augmentation of thc: 
« Trade, and the juſtification of the fair dealer, &c. they 
thought it moſt proper to eſtabliſh by that placard, ſever! 
new regulations to be obſerved ;” not only reducing thereby 
their duties at the port, but ordering the payment to be made 
in ſo clear a method, as at once to contribute both to the / 
of the merchant, and the benefit of Trade. 


With 
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With regard to contrevand dealings, and running of goods 
without payment of any duty at all, theſe illicit methods, fo 
prejudicial both to the government and the fair trader, we, as 
well as the French and Dutch, have endeavoured to ſuppreſs, 
by many penal laws; but notwithftanding all ſuch precau- 
tions, ſo many new iraucs and abuſes are from time to time 
contrived, as to render tae management of this revenue, the 
moſt ditſicult taſk upon the adminiſtration ; it being much 
more ealy to make laws to this purpoſe, than to enforce their 
execution. | 

The method perhaps the moſt effectual, to prevent any at- 
tempts of ſuch frauds, is to leſſen the duty; for when the tax 
demanded is ſo low, as to make but a ſmall difference in the 
price of the ſale, it will not be worth the while of any to run 
the hazard of ſmuggling ; fince experience has ſhown us, in 
many inflanccs, that by taking oft half the cuſtom, the re- 
venue has been more than doubled by the greater importation. 

I have at the beginning of this chapter, mentioned the ex- 
pedicncy of laws to regulate our exports and imports, in ſuch 
a manner as to encourage the Trades that are beneficial, and 
reſtrain ſuch as may be prejudicial : to this purpoſe, cuſtoms 
are -Rabliſhed wherever commerce ſubſiſts, which ſhould 
both be fo diſpoſed, as not to interfere the one with the 
other, as they ought jointly to contribute to the revenues of 
the itate, and the benefit of the nation in general. In this 
reſpect, great dexterity muſt be required in the management 
of his majeſty's cuſtoms, particularly as to the time and man- 
ner of entring and clearing all ſhips, either coming in or out- 
ward bound, and the preventing goods from being relanded 
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upon which drawbacks have been received. To compaſs all 
which, ſuch rigid rules muſt be made, and fo ſevere c diſci- 
pline enjoined, as may not perhaps co-incide wiin our natio- 
nal and darling principle of liberty and free 5.12 If commerce. 
Let us however, as far as the exigency ot ©u! vorernment 
will permit, endeavour to regulate our cuſtoms in ſuch a 
manner, as may facilitate the ſale of what we tend abro..d, 
and admit of an eaſy introduction of what we want at home, 
and fo proportion the rates, according to the maxims before 
laid down, that the moit beneficial exports and imports may 
be encouraged, and thoſe which are lets neceſſary may be leſs 
indulged. 

But whatcver rules and regulations may be laid down in 
adjuſting our cuſtoms at the port, in order to make them 
'beneficial to the foreign commerce of our own country, yet 
we ſhall find farther difhcultics in their execution, with re- 
gard to other nations: ſince every independant country with 
whom we trafhck, is governed by the ſame principles, and 
directed by the like motives of ſelf-intereſt, from whence 
there muſt ariſe frequent emulations, jealouties, and mutual 
oppoſitions. 

With reſpe& therefore to other nations with whom 100 
deal, which is the next point to be conſidered, great nicety 
is required to diſtinguiſh where to enforce, or where relax 
the rigour of our laws; ſince our regard to their intervening 
intereſts, muſt be proportioned to the quantity of commo- 
ditics they purchaſe from us, or the necetiity we are under to 
:ake any particular kind of their growth and produce: mutual 
wants will engage a mutual dependance, and conſequently a 

mutual 
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mutal Trade upon equal terms: but when the neceſſity is not 
mutual, and the intereſt does not happen to co-incide, the * 
communication ought to be reſtrained, and the want ſupplied 1 
hy a more extenſive intercourſe with others. How far the 
ſupport of one nation is neceſſarily dependant on the aſſiſtance 
of another, may caſily be gueſs'd at from the difference of 
their ſituation, wants, and demands; from whence the in- 
tereſt of each may be ſupported, by the exchange of their 
reſpective various products, and diſtin ſtaple manufactures, 
which the one may want, and the other is capable of ſup- 
plying. 

To carry on ſuch an exchange upon equal terms, muſt be 
the firſt fair condition of Trade between nation and nation ; 
ſo that whenever it is our intereſt to deal with others, wc 
ſhould conſent to make it equally their intereſt to deal with 
us; and we conſequently have a right to expect the fame in- 
dulgence from them, whenever they have a like intereſt of 
their own to gratify: thus in general, if we take from 
France, Portugal, Spain, and Italy, their wines, brandies, 
ſilks, oils, and fruit; from Germany, Flanders, and Holland, 
their linnens, laces, and cambricks ; from Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, and Ruſſia, their iron, copper, deals, hemp, tar, 
and furs ; it is but reaſonable to expect, that each of them in 
return, ſhould accept from us a proportion of our lead, tin, 
leather, and woollen manufactures. From hence it muſt ap- 
pear, that a mutual afſiftance is the only foundation for a 
mutual trathck, by which we ought all to ute our common 
endeavours, according to the Dutch proverb, both td live 
ourſelves, and let others live, 
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In order to ſupport ſuch a conſtant inteicourſe of Trade, 
treaties of commerce have been often concluded, by which it 
is generally ſtipulated, that the ſubjects of each ſtate are to 
uſe and enjoy all the privileges and immunities, which any 
other nation, the moſt favoured, uſe and enjoy : but however, 
no great ſtreſs can be laid on theſe public aſſurances, which 
ſubſiſt no longer than whilit they execute themſelves, by 
being agreeable to the humour and intereſts or both partics, 
but can never force nor divert the courſe of Trade from its 
natural flow and current ; which, as I juſt now obſerved, will 
always tend to thoſe markets which take off the largeſt quan- 
tity of our products, and yield us back what we want to ſup- 
ply ourſelves withal, upon the_moſt moderate terms. : 

Since therefore, it is expedient, in purſuance of the prin- 
ciples before laid down, to have laws at home, to limit this 
channel of Trade to the importation of ſuch commodities 
only as are neceſſary, uſeful, or convenient; ſo when theſe 
can be obtained cqually alike from different places, our rule 
then muſt be to give the preference to what is offered by any 
particular nation, in proportion to the quantity of our com- 
modities exported to that nation. 

Holland taxes ſupplies from every country, and conſe- 
quently is able to ſupply every country with what they may 
want to take from others; for the Dutch having but little of 
their own growth, interpoſe ſo much in the Trade of all fo- 
reign commodities, that what one nation would buy of ano- 
ther, may be obtained ſrom the general ſtores in Holland. It 
was therefore our intereſt long ago, to reſtrain them from in- 
:crfering too much in thoſe Trades which we were equally 

capable 
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capable of carrying on: for which reaſon, the act of navi- 
gation prohibits the introduction of forcign goods and com- 
modities, unleſs from the places of their non growth and pro- 
duetion, or from whence ſuch goods are »/ually ſhipped for 
tranſportation. Beyond this it may not be proper for us to be 
rigorous in our oppoſitions to ſo natural an ally, ſince we gain 
great profits by importing from thence many neceſſaries which 
we cannot directly procure from other places ; and they make 
great advantages by ſelling to others what they purchaſe from 
us: it mult beſides appear from many other political confi- 
derations, that our mutual ſafety and happineſs, depends on 
our mutual proſperity in commerce and navigation. 

On the other hand, France being { well repleniiked within 
itſelf, makes but flender demands for any of our commodities ; 
and 1s able to ſupply us only with ſuch as are of mere luxury, 
and tend to prevent the conſumption of our own products and 
manufactures : we have been obliged therefore to limit ant 
reſtrain ſuch an intercourſe, by more heavy dutics and impo— 
ſitions upon all their commodities ; for if we were to lay no 
more cuſtoms on the goods brought frum thcace, then what 
are payable on the like kind imported from any other country. 
in Europe, we ſhould ſoon nnd that a traflick with them on 
ſuch equal terms, would in the end prove, as the preamble ci 
ſome of our former prohivitory laws Geclurcd it, @ Cement 
and a nuitance to this kingdom: it is for this reatun, that all 
kinds of French commoditics are chargeable over and above 
all other duties, with an impoſt after the rate cf 25 per cent. 
and if ſuch commodities are of the grov.th, produce, or ma- 
nufacture of France, they are double lcaccd with 4 iecond 
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duty of 25 per cent. more; excepting only their wines and 
vinegars; in return for which, they have extenced their re— 
ſtraint upon our commerce, even to a prohibition of afl 
kinds of merchandize whatſoever, if brought thither from 
Our coaſts: this reſtriction however, is What we muſt be con- 
tent with, ſince what ſome would call a mutual indulgence, 
in any degree, would only prove a lots to us, and a gain to 
them. 

With reſpect to other European nations, ſuch a mediun: 
may be obſerved, as that they who open their ports for cu: 
commodities, may find from us a mutual acceptance c 
theirs : thus whilſt Spain and Portugal continue to admit 
our fhih and woollen cloths at low and ſettled cuſtoms, and 
ſuffer the privileges granted to our merchants reſiding there, 
to remain entire and unmoleſted; we, on our parts, ought to 
allow an cqual unreſtrained importation of all their products; 
and this we may afford, even upon the entry of their wines 
and fruits, though commodities of mere luxury, when thus 
introduced in exchange for our own ſuperfluities. 

However there arc ſome countries, who having peculiar 
productions abſolutely necaſſary for our uſe, are therefore en- 
titled to make higher demands upon us, agrecably to the 
principle mentioned before; with whom it is nevertheleſs our 
mtereſt to deal, cven upon their own terms, rather than want 
the material; for example, although we purchaſe raw ſilk 
from Piedmont with ready money, they refuſing to take our 
goods in return; yet by our improvement of that material into 
a manufacture, we make ourſclves more than amends upon 
the ultimate account : and fo we find it our intereſt to buy 
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naval ſtores, even at « high rate, from the northern countries, 
as being neceſſary to ſupport our navigation; from whence, 
by the ſubſequent Trade to all other parts of the world, we 
gain advantages infinitely ſuperior to our firſt colt ; notwith- 
ſtanding which, it ſuch neighbouring kingdoms inſiſt upon too 
exorbitant terms, they muſt not be ſurpriſed to find us endea- 
vouring to ſupply ourſelves with the like kind of commodities, 
from longer voyages and remoter climates : and it is for this 
reaſon, that we favour the importation of copper from Africa, 
rather than from Sweden; and grant a bounty on hemp and 
flax, and all naval ſtores produced in our colonies, by way 
of preference to what is offered from Ruſſia. 

From theſe inſtances of what is offered, or what refuſed by 
our neigbours and competitors, we ſee the neceſſity of extend- 
ing our dealings to the other more diſtant parts of the world, 
in order to procure a larger vent for our own products and 
manufactures, and get a cheaper ſupply of what we want, 
than can be obtained nearer home. For theſe reaſons, long 
ſea voyages are undertaken to the ſeveral parts of Afia, Africa, 
and America, in order to ſell the various kinds of our fine and 
coarſe cloths, and other manufactures in toys, watches, and 
curioſities of 1kill and workmanſhip, and to bring back ſuch 
productions of their foils and climates, as are either uſeful for 
our own conſumption, or ſerviceable to our future Trade with 
others; ſuch as raw filks, dying and phyſical drugs from 
Turkey and the Levant ; gold duſt, ivory, and copper from 
Guinea ; filver bullion, cocoa, indigo, and cochineal from the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies; filks, callicoes, coffee, tea, China warc 
ſal:petre, drugs, and ſpices from the Eaſt Indies and China: 
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all which, though ſome of them are commodities of mere 
luxury, we bring into this part of the world, to prevent, in 
the firſt inſtance, the loſs that would accrue it we bought the 
fame kind of commodities at ſecond hand from our neigh- 
bours ; and, in the next place, to make a profit by re-export- 
ing, at an advanced price, what may be more than ſufficient 
for our own conſumption, 

It has been obſerved by ſome writers on this ſubject, that 
an immenſe treaſure would be ſaved to this part of the globe. 
if inſtead of ſuch a competition in the Eaſt India Trade, all 
Europe would mutualiy conſent to forſake it; becauſe the 
bull: of our exports thither, is chicly made up of ſilver 
bullion ; and the returns brought back, are ſor the moſt 
part periſhable commodities, of mere luxury, or ſuch ma- 
nufactures as have proved prcjudicial to thoſe which arc 
made in Europe; inſomuch that both we and the French. 
have ſome time ſince been obliged to prohibit our ſubjects 
from wearing any Indian wrought filks and callicoes, &c. 
admitting their entrance on no other condition, than that o! 
being re-exported to other parts: but ſince there is fo great 
rivalſhip, to ſupply the demands conſtantly made for theſe fo- 
reign luxuries, ſhould any one of theſe competitors give over 
the Trade, it would throw too great a ballance of profit into 
the ſcale of the other; ſo that in this mutual ſtruggle, we 
may compute the loſs we create to others, and the loſo we fre- 
dent from ourſelves, as a part of the gain which is to be pro- 


cured in our ſhare of the general intercourſe, 
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Lt me add, that by thc long adventures, we fo far cn- 
creale our navigation, us to exert a naval power it: all parts of 
the world; under the influcuce of which, by extending our 
commerce to the more diſtant territories, We gain ſuch a ſupe- 
riority in the competition with other rivals, as greatly to en- 
lage even our European Trade. 

Thus it will appear, that cur dealings with any particular 
nation, doth not barcly confitt in ſelling our own products, 
and taking what originally belonged to them, but that a con- 
ſiderable branch of commerce is carried on, as before men- 
tioned, by importing the merchandize of one place, in order 
to ſell the ſame in another. By which kind of interpoſition, 
ſeveral kingdoms and ſtatcs, according to their ſituations and 
different opportunities, do really aſſiſt each other, whilit they 
are only purſuing their own diſtin intereſts. 

From hence we arc to calculate the benefit of our African 
Trade, which not only conſiſts in the importation of the 
natural products of that country, in exchange for the manu- 
factures of our own, but alſo in the returns we make in the 
trafliclk of Neoroe ſlaves, fold to our colonies and plantations, 
towards raiſing thivir productions of ſugar, cotton, and to- 
bacco ; icli productions being brought to England, take 
off in exchange e vreater quantity of our commodities and 
manufacture. It las been computed that we may even Pro- 
cure à profit by ſupplying the French and Spaniards with 
theſe African flaver, for although at the firſt appearance it 
may look like afliſlins our rivals with materials, without 
which they could not raiſe the productions of their plan- 
totions, yet, as by ſuch affiſlance they are enabled to purchaſe 
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proviſions, lumber, and horſes from our colomes, theſe, by 
being ſo much the more enriched by ſuch a trathck, are en- 
abled to take fo much the more of our Britiſh commodities 
and manufactures. Thus, in the great circle, a ſuperlucration 
of wealth is added to our kingdom, gained out ot the Trade 
of other nations. And, for this reaſon, it is a right policy in 
our government, to grant ſupplies for the erecting and main— 
tenance of forts and garriſons on the coaſts of Africa, that 
we may preclude others, as much as poſſible, from inter- 


poling in the original branches of this beneficial and extenſive 
commerce. 


But in whatever circulations we may be obliged to move, 
towards procuring the ballance of Trade, in competition 
with foreign independant kingdoms; yet, as we have terri- 
tories of our own near adjoining, and colonies and plan- 
tations in America ſubject to our dominion, we may, by a 
more natural communication, ſupport and encreaſe our mu- 
tual intereſts; for whatever we can ſupply them with, or 
they us, is fo much faved out of the loſs which would hap- 
pen to both, by purchaſing the ſame from foreigners. 

Here then let it be conſidered, that all ſubjects living under 
ihe ſame allegiance, are equally entitled to the ſame pro- 
tection ; and to ſuch indulgence in the enjoyment of their 
religion, liberties, Trade, and properties, as is conſiſtent with 
ihe Trade and welfare of the country to whom they owe their 
allegiance, and from whom they receive their protection. If 
we oppreſs thoſe who are dependant on us, we muſt expect 
0 loſe all their confidence and good will, which of conſe- 
Juence will expoſe us to more hazard, and oblige us to be 


at 
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reater expence to keep them under our ſubjection. On 
t »ther hand, theſe indulgencies are to be ſo limited, as 
t the welfare of our ſubjects abroad, may not be incouſiſ- 
t with the welfare of thoſe at home; for ſince they are 
d ndant on us for their ſecurity and protection, we have a 
rig, to direct their Trade in ſuch a manner, as to make 
their intereſt ſubſervient to the intereſt of their mother 
country. It 1s upon this foundation that Ireland is pro- 
hibited trom exporting any of its tull wrought manufactures 
of wool, and more eſpecially from ſending it out raw and 
unimproved, if happily that could be prevented ; becauſe 
ſuch a Trade in that country, would certainly interfere, and 
be prejudicial to the ſtapie manufacture of this kingdom: nor 
do we ſuffer our colon.cs in America to trathck with us in any 
other products, out zuch as are peculiar to their foil and cli- 
mate, and differcnt from vur own. 

So likewiſe our act of navigation, which I ſhall hereafter 
more fully enlarge upon, has enjoined, © that no goods or 
*« commodities ſhall be imported into or exported out of 
any territories belonging to his majeſty in Aſia, Africa, 
* or America, nor from any of them into England, except 
« in Engliſh built ſhips, and navigated by Engliſh ſailors;“ 
with this farther reſtriction, © that the ſeveral forts of goods 
„therein enumerated, as being of the growth and produc- 
<« tion of our plantations, ſhall not be ſhipped or tranſported 
from thence to any land, iſland, territory, or dominion 
whatſoever, except to ſome other Engliſh plantation, or 
« directly to England:“ and, on the other hand, © no com- 
* modities of the growth, production, or manufacture of any 
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part of Europe, is to be imported to any or ii majeſty: 
« territories in Afia, Africa, or America, unl-ts tho! be firſt 
brought kither and laden and ihipped from Inland, and 
% carried directly from hence to the ſaid territories or plan- 
„ tations.” So that whatever products our colontes raite, 
which may be ſalcable in other parts, muſt be brouglit into 
England, in order to be lrom hence re-exported 3 or vw Hotever 
productions or manufactures of Europe our colonies may want 
in return, muſt be taken from hence, and from hence oui. 
For ſhould we allow them a general liberty to carry their 
growth directly to other European markets, or to make 
any exchange from thence, of commodities to be conſumed 
amongſt themſelves, without our interpoſition, they might 
in time engroſs ſuch a ſeparate Trade, as would make their 
intereſt independant of their mother country. 

To this rule, we have of late been induced to make {ome 
exceptions, by allowing rice to be ſhipped from Carolina, di- 
rectly to any part of Europe, fouthward of Cape Finitterre ; 
and our plantation ſugars to be conſigned to the northern 
ports, without ſtopping at ours. For it ſeems, whilit theſe 
commodities continued encumbered with the charge: duties 
parable here, and of the landing, re- ſhipping „ COLMMNIEON, 
and additional freight, their price was ſo enhanced, 2+ gave 
the French, who had ſome time before induiged their colonies 
in carrying on ſuch a direct Trade, an opportunity of under- 
ſelling us at all thoſe markets: theſe indulgencics however, 


are only to be granted upon the like motives, and to be taken 


off whenever ſuch pretences ſhall ceaſe ; for our government 


muſt be extremely cautious not to ſufter any innovations upon 
thoſe 
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tholc general rules and principles, by which our colonics and 
plantations are to be kept in their due and proper lines of 
dependance and ſubordination. 


Herein we find many and prcat difficultics, as our colo— 
nies en the continent of America, inſtead of being equally 
alike under our controul, arc divided into diſtinct and ſepa— 
rate powers, conſiſting of the royal, the proprietary, and 
the charter governments, without any uniformity in their 
religions, or their civil and military cſtabliſaments, or even 
in their commercial intereſts; hence it is that von any 
emergency, where the aſſiſtance of the whole may be necet- 


ſary, we lie under the fame diſadvantages in America as 


we do in Europe, by being obliged to torm a contederate 
alliance, to oppoſe the more united effort of a ſingle power: 
on the other hand, this very diſunion of our colonies amongſt 
themſclves, may be a ſecurity to us of their not joining toge- 
ther, to throw off their dependancy uon our fole govern— 
ment. | 


' 


Freſh difficulties may yet are from the chercaſe of theſe 
colonies by any new acquiſitions ; fince their extent in time 
may grow, if not too potent, yet too unwelldy for our 
direction. For although I have laid it down in the intro- 
duction, as a right policy to plant colonies in other climates, 
to which our ſuperfluous people who cannot ſubſiſt at home 
may reſort for employment; yet, when our poſſeſſions abroad 
ſhall be fo enlarged as to demand a greater number of people 
from hence than can be ſpared, in ſuch a case, policy, like 
charity, ſhould begin at home, and juſtify our refuſal of that 


ſupply to others, which we may hereaſter want ourldves. 
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lu the next place, if the enlargement of our inland acqui- 
ſitions ſhould not be attended with an enlargement of our 
navigation, ſo much the leſs ſhall we be able to protect them, 
or they deſerve our protection. The French, in order to pre- 
vent their ſubjects from wandering too far into the interior 
parts of thoſe diſtant countrics, made uſe of a policy, well 
deſerving our imitation, by forbidding any habitations or 
ſettlements to be fixed beyond the lines, which were circum- 
ſcribed to be under the protection of certain forts erected for 
that purpoſe : after all, theſe continental acquiſitions ſhould 
not be ſo much the object of our conqueſt, as other maritime 
territories which may encreaſe our navigation as well as com- 
merce. Let us however, in all inſtances, recur to the maxims 
I have ſo often repeated, not to ſuffer our colonies whercver 
they may be ſettled, to engage in ſuch employments or ſuch 
Trades, as may leſſen our employments or interfere with our 
Trade at home; for ſhould they attempt to ſupply themſelves, 
or meet us at a foreign market with ſuch products or manu- 
factures which we have the firſt right to ſupply, they muſt 
expect us to aſſume that ſovereign right, like all other ſupe- 
rior powers, of controuling any pretence of their entering 
into a competition with us : upon the whole, it ſhould ever 
be the policy of 2 Biitiſh adminiſtration, to take care, that 
the primary intereſt of the mother country, do not give way 
to the ſecondary intereſt of any of its dependants. 

Our American ſettlements being iiniited to theſe conditions, 
with reſpect to their Trade with us and other parts of Europe, 
ought to be encouraged at large in their mutual intercourſe 
with one another; for however ſlender their profits may be to 


cach, 
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each, yet a double advantage will accrue to us; but where 
their profits are not likely to be mutual, let the permiſſion be 
extended to their trading with any foreign American colony 
of another nation, where more proſitable terms may be pro- 
cured ; for it is no advantage to us tnat one of our dependants 
mould be a gainer by the lois of another, eſpecially if that loſs 
can be prevented by their tracking with a foreign neighbour. 
It was upon this principle we indulged the northern colonies 
to carry lumber to the French, and take returns in molaſles, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſitioa made to it by our ſugar plan- 
tations, 

Whilſt our coloniſts and planters remain quiet and peace- 
able under theſe reciprocal conditions, they are entitled, in all 
other reſpects, to the ſame liberties and indulgencies which 
their fellow ſubjects enjoy in this country: our government 
therefore ſhould reconcile their affections to it, by forbearing 
to levy any burthenſome impoſitions on their Trades, and by 
protecting them in the enjoyment of their religions and pro- 
perties, with freedom of ſale, and right of inheritance ; that 
they may be an aſylum, not only to our ſubjects incapable 
of lubſiſting here, but to the oppreſſed ſubjects of other 
countries. And whilſt we can induce them to take from 
us, the manufactures which they uſe, and we can make; and 
they are able to ſupply us with the neceſſary products which 
we want, and they can raiſe ; we ſhall mutually aſſiſt each 
vther; and the encreaſe of their Trade and wealth abroad, 
will neceſſarily encreaſe our Trade and wealth at home. 


XI From 
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From theſe obſervations on the intereſts of the different 
people with whom we rave any dealings, not only regarding 
each particular Trade, as it is carried on with each particular 
nation, but by a more general inſpection, examining the re- 
mote tendencies, as well as firſt appearance of every branch 
of commerce, we may diſcover, that every diſtinct traffick, 
hath both a diſtin& intereſt of its own, and ſome collateral 
alliance to all the reſt ; their dependancies being ſuch, that a 
profit by one, will often occalion a loſs in another; and, in 
ſome inſtances, a Joſs by one, will be the cauſe of gain in 
another: we ſhall alſo find, that there are ſome Trades 
which muſt be carried on, not fo much with a view to 
clear a profit to ourſelves, as to prevent their being too much 
engroſſed by others; for whatever any dealing adds to our 
ſtock, or what it prevents us from loſing, muſt be ſet down 
in our account, as one and the ſame. 

This will lead us in the laſt place to conſider the methods 
of adjuſting our general Trade and dealings, fo as to procure 
the national advantage to our own country upon the ultimate 
ballance of accounts. 

To this end, our principal point, purſuant to the true ſpirit 
of a commercial nation, muſt be to add the profit of navi- 
gation to the profit of our foreign Trade ; there being ſuch a 
connection between foreign Trade and navigation, that the 
one cannot be carried on without the help of the other, and 
both muſt unite to form the naval power of any kingdom. 
Upon this ſyſtem was founded our act of navigation, ſtiled 
by foreigners, the great palladium of the Engliſh commerce, 
which, agrecably to the maxim above laid down, has enacted, 

ee that 


4 
*+ that no goods o commodities whatſoever mall be unpoi ted 
into or exported out of any tertitories belonging to his ma- 
jeſty in Aſia, Africa, or America, nor from any of them 
* into England, but in ſuch ſhips as do truly belong to his 
*© majcity's ſubjects, and are Engliſh built, and whereof the 
% maſters, and three fourth of the mariners at leaſt, are 
*« Engliſh.” It farther adds, ©& that no merchandize of the 
growth of the other parts of Aſia, Africa, and America, 
„ ſhall be brought into our territories, in any other ſhipping 
ce than ſuch as are above ſpecified.” 

From hence aroſe the neceſſity of building a greater num- 
ber of Engliſh ſhips, and employing an additional number of 
"Engliſh ſeamen, to ſupport a navigation ſo much enlarged ; 
and which has ever ſince been encreaſing in proportion to the 
encreaſe of our dependant colonies, or any other diſtant part 
dependant on them. Therefore, that a ſupply of hands 
might not be wanting, to anſwer the demands of ſo exten- 
five a navigation, it is farther provided, that our fiſheries and 


LA, 


* 


our coaſting Trade, the two great nurſeries for the breed of 


ſeamen, ſhould alſo be carried on only by Engliſh ſhips, navi- 
cated by Engliſh ſeamen. 

By thcſe methods, it was the policy of our anceſtors, to 
unite to the benefit of the mother countrv, the Trade and 
navigation of all thoſe diſtant parts who were under our own 
dominions ; but there was a farther policy neceflary, which 


was to controul our more near neighbours in Europe from 


interfering with their navigation in any branch of commerce, 
which we ourſelves might carry on by means of our navi- 
* gation, 
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To this purpoſe, the above act enforced another maxim, of 
which I have taken notice more than once before ; I mean 
that of procuring what we want, directly from the place of 
its original growth. This maxim was the more neceſſary to 
be enforced at a time when the Dutch, by interpoſing in all 
the Trades of Europe, had laid up ſtores and magazines of 
all the different commodities of each, in order to gain an 
intermediate profit, by making their country the common 
market for the goods of all others : how fatal then was it, to 
find themſelves counteracted by that clauſe of the act, which 
forbids * all goods of foreign produce or manufacture to be 


brought into England, from any other places but thoſe of 


its own growth or manufacture.“ 

To avail ourſelves yet farther of this advantage, another 
maſter- piece of policy was eſtabliſhed, by directing that none 
of the goods enumerated in the 8th ſection of this act, ſhould 
de brought into England, even from the places of their own 
growth, “in any ſhips, but ſuch as were Engliſh built, and 
** navigated by Engliſh failors ; except ſhips of the built of 
that country from which the goods can only be, or uſually 
are ſhipped for tranſportation ; and whereof the maſter and 
three fourths of the mariners are of the ſaid country:“ theſe 
exceptions ſeem to be ſo artfully contrived, as to command, as 
it were, a preference to the Engliſh navigation; conſidering 
bow many circumſtances muſt unite, to admit of any ſuch 
goods being brought in upon foreign bottoms ; for ſome 
countries may have ſuch manufactures and products, but no 
thips of their own built ; others may have ſhipping, but no 
ſuch natural commodities ; and others may have both ſhips and 
$i | commodities, 
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commodities, but not a ſufficient number of mariners to navi- 


gate; in all or either of which circumſtances, whoever will 
import ſuch goods, muſt employ Engliſh ſhips to tranſport 
them, Engliſh ſailors to navigate them, and pay Engliſh 
agents or merchants the charge both of the freight and 
commiſſion. 

Theſe conditions however, in their full extent, might have 
proved inconvenient to outſelves, ſince we often want many 
neceſſary materials which are produced in ſuch countries to 
whom we cannot ſend our own ſhipping, and who have no 
thips of their own to ſend to us; and therefore we muſt be 
obliged to accept their products, from thoſe by whom they 
are chiefly engroſſed; and this was the reaſon for adding the 
latter proviſoe to the clauſe, which permits the introduction 
of ſuch goods, though not coming directly from the place 
of their original growth, if brought from thoſe ports from 
whence they are uſually ſhipped for tranſportation : upon this 
account alſo the 14th ſection of the ſame ſtatute, allows us to 
bring from Spain and Portugal, not only their own, but the 
produce of their reſpective plantations in America; and fo 
likewiſe by ſeveral ſubſequent acts of parliament, the im- 
portation of Eaſt India ſpices is admitted from Holland, it 
brought in our own ſhipping ; and rice and ſugars are per- 
mitted to be carried from our colonies directly to ſeveral other 
parts of Europe, without being obliged fitſt to bring them 
hither. 

Theſe inſtances being excepted, we ſhould be extremely 
careful not to deviate farther from the general rules and prin- 


ciples of our act of navigation, which I have been thus par- 
© ticular 
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ticular in reciting, in order to ſhow how the policy of it is 
combined in every point, towards the great intent of en- 
creaſing both our Trade and navigation; for v.ith reſpect to 
Trade; by employing our own ſlips, we firſt fave the expence 
of freight in what we import, and charge it on what we ex- 
port, and thereby procure an additional profit in whatever we 
trade, and with whomſoever we deal; and, in the next place, 
by taking no goods but what are brought ſrom the places of 
their original growth, we buy what we want at the firſt 
hand, and at prime coſt, and make it doubly anſwer, both 
by what we gain ourſelves, and by what we prevent others 
from gaining. Again, with regard to our navigation, this act 
has obliged us to build and employ ſuch numbers of ſhips 
and ſeamen, that we not only have a ſufficiency to navigate 
our own Trades, but are become the carriers for others, even 
where we have no Trade ourſelves. Add to this, that by 
thus encreaſing our navigation, we have encreaſed that naval 
power, which has given us the ſuperiority of force at ſea, 
beyond all our rival neighbours. 

We find about the æra that this act was propoſed, the 
French had made no other efforts to ſupport thcir navigation 
than the eſtabliſhment of the rar of 1664, which after a 
long and pompous preamble, impoſed the 50 ſols per ton on 
all torcign ſhips entering into their ports; upon which we 
immediately made a retaliation, by the gth and 1-th ſection 
of the above ſtatute, which declare all the wines of France 
imported into this kingdom ſhall be deemed aliens goods, 
unleſs brought in hy Engliſh ſhipping ; and obliging every 
French fhip coming into our ports to pay 5 ſhillings per ton, 
* | to 
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to continue to long as the duty of 50 ſols per ton ſhould be 
collected on our ſhipping in their ports; but within this laſt 
century the French have made ſome more ſucceſsful attempts 
to the great encreaſe of their marine, by enjoining, in imita- 
tion of our act, that two thirds at leaſt, of the mariners on 
board their ſhips, ſhould be natives of France; and by en- 
couragements given to their plantation Trades, and to their 
northern fiſherics, have encrealed the number of {exmcn, in 
proportion to the encreaie of thoſe Trades which employ 
ſo great a commercial navigation. Therefore, as we, by 
beginning firſt with theſe principles, have got the ſtart in our 


ſuperiority at ſea, it ſeems incumbent upon us to make uſe of k 
that ſuperiority, to prevent the French, as much as poilible, 
from enlarging thoſe Trades which employ fo great a num- 
ber of their ſhips and ſeamen. This J have obſerved in ſome 
Remarks on the Marine of France, lately publiſhed ; and if 
we are not wanting to ourſelves, in what I have there recom- 
mended, we need not apprehend that they can be formidable 
to us at ſea, by any artificial ſchemes or compulſory methods 
which they have lately proiccted, which unnatural projects 
we ſhall ſoon ſee evaporate into the air, from whence they 
were formed. Since the only natural foundation for the en- 
creaſe of a naval power, muſt depend on the encreaje of fea- 
men, as the encreaſe of ſeamen muſt depend or the encreaſe 
of navigation; and the encreaie of navigation upon the e-- 
largement of thoſe Trades which employ our con butlt ſhipping 
and our own native ſeamen, 
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Since then it appears to be the intereſt of every country 
to procure all foreign commodities by their own navigation, 
and from the places of the original growth and production of 
thoſe commodities, both the French and Dutch, as well as 
the Engliſh, have reſpectively taken care to have houſes and 
factories ſettled in the different ſea- ports, either cf Europe, 
or up the Levant, where there is any mart for their own, or 
the merchandize they ſtand in need of ; in which conſuls are 
appointed by each, to be watchful that their merchants and 
faQories enjoy all the liberties of the port, and all the privi- 
leges and immunities that have been ſettled for them, either 
by treaty, or voluntary grants from the ſovereigns under 
whoſe protection they were invited to reſide and traffick. 
Amidſt this ſtruggle of different nations, to procure particular 
exemptions to their own ſubjects, the Engliſh formerly were 
not the leaſt aſſiduous; and accordingly many privileges have 
been granted to our factors reſiding in Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
or Turkey; all which it is incumbent on us ſtill to claim, or 
to inſiſt, if we cannot obtain an extraordinary indulgence, at 
leaſt to be uſed according to the language of treaties, in the 
ſame manner as other nations, the moſt favoured, are. Pro- 
tection to our merchants abroad, is as neceſſary as protection 
at home, ſince from thence the intercourſe of commerce be- 
tween the ſeveral houſes, will be carried on with greater eaſe 
to the individuals, which will conſequently yield a more ſecure 
pront to the kingdom in general. 

But with reſpect to Trades carried on by the Europeans in 
general with the remoter countries, with whom, by reaſon of 
their diſtance, barbarity, and want of communication with 


Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian princes, we can form no alliance nor treaty ; theſe 
can be ſecured no other way, than by eſtabliſhing proper ſet- 

| tlements, maintaining a force, and appointing factories, and 

agents to ſell off the commodities ſent from hence, and to | 

| get ready, at proper times, ſuch an aſſortment of their pro- [t » 
ductions as are uſually demanded in return ; for this reaſon, 
public companies have been erected in every nation, for car- 
rying on theſe large and extenſive branches of commerce, 
which require a larger expence than can be ſupported by in- 
dividuals, without an aſſociation. 

From hence will ariſe the important conſideration, Whether 
ſuch companies ſhould be cxc/yfive, with the fole privilege 
of enjoying the advantages of any particular Trade ? Or, 
Whether the Trade would not be more beneficially con- 
ducted by a regulated company? I mean, ſuch as any may 
have the liberty to enter into, on payment of a certain ſum, 
and on giving ſecurity to abide by the rules and orders that 
ſhall be ſettled by proper authority. This ſeems to be the 
moſt proper method, which, in ſuch a free country as ours, 
ouznt to take place, towards encreaſing the branches of Trade 
to the general advantage of the whole nation. Whercas, ex- 
clufive companies aim only at the advantage of their own 
members, by ſeeking for a large profit out of a few articles, 
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and chooſing rather to advance a price by the ſcarcity of a com- 
modity, than to ſell a larger quantity at a mode rate rate: thus 
the Eaſt India company in Holland, import only a limited 
quantity of the products of their ſpice iſlands, ordering the 
ſurplus to be burnt and deſtroyed, rather than to bring over ſo 
large a cargoe as may cheapen their price, and render the fale 
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leſs profitable to the company. We may here add a yet more 
general remark, that the Trade of Europe to the other three 
parts of the globe, being chiefly carried on under ſuch exclu- 
five powers, debars the generality of our people from having 
any communication with countries which make up by far 
the greateſt part of the world; and with whom many other 
branches of commerce might be extended by a more univerſal 
liberty: but what is ſtill worſe, companies thus incorporated, 
whether in England, France, Spain, or Holland, not only 
excite the common inhabitants from ſharing in thoſe Trades, 
but they themſclycs negle-t to trathck to the full extent of 
their jortidictions, chooſing to confine their Trade within the 
dimits of what can be managed to a certain degree of profit 
to their own community. This, fir William Temple informs 
us, was the policy of the Dutch Eaſt India company, © who 
had long forbidden, under the greateſt penalties, any far- 
ether attempts of ditcovering that continent, having already 
more Trade in thoſe parts than they could turn to account ; 
and fearing ſome more populous nation of Europe might 
make great eſtabliſnments of Trade in ſome of thoſe un- 
known regions, which might ruin and impair what the 
« Datch had already in the Indies.” 


4 
cc 
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But I am aware that ſeveral of the excluſive companies in 
England have procured acts of parliament, to give authority 
to thate privileges which could not be ſo well juſtificd under 
letters patent, and may now poſſibly be able to give reaſons 
tor their continuance, which were not ſubſiſting when their 
charter firſt commenced ; I mean with regard to the expence 
they have been at in building of forts and faftories, and in 
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maintaining dilputes with the natives and others concerning 
their ſettlements, and in having entered into treaties with the 
neighbouring princes, in order to procure a ſubſiſting traflick, 
which they alledge mutt be deſtroyed, ſhould the manage- 
ment of their Trade be now altered in its form or conſti- 
tution : theſe allegations however, can be no juſtification of an 
excluſive company, if it can be proved that the ſame purpoſes 
may as well be anſwered by a regulated company, left open and 
free for the admiſſion of any to trade on their own account; 
ſubmitting to the orders, and paying their reſpective ſhares 
towards the general regulation. Sir Joſiah Child, in his dif- 
courſe on Trade, concluding upon this general rule, that all 
reſtrictions upon Trade are hurtful, employs a whole chapter, 
to prove that no company of merchants whatever, whether 
they trade on a joint ſtock, or under regulations, can be for 
the public good, except it be eaſy for all his mazeſty's ſubjects 
to be admitted for a very inconſiderable fine; for he obſerves, 
that the only pretence of any good to the nation by com- 
panres, is order and regulation, which the admiſſion of all 
that will come in and ſubmit to, will not prejudice. The 
happy inſlance of the great ſucceſs this nation has enjoyed in 
the African Trade, by the means of ſuch an caſy admiſſion 
into that company, wall, it is to be hoped, induce us to open 
the like freedoin to ſhare in ſome other Trades which {till 
remain ſhut up and reſtrained. 

On the other hand, it muſt be owned that a company, 1 


mean a regulated company, is, in ſome inſtances, very neceſ- 
ſary to be eſtabliſhed, particularly in the Levant and Turkey | 


Trade, in order to reſtrain the generality of our merchants, 
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in the firſt place, from ſending out ſuch a glut of our com- 
modities or manufactures as might depreciate their ſale; next, 
to hinder them from making their returns at improper ſeaſons, 
or from infected places; and laſtly, to prevent any national 
loſs or diſcredit that might ariſe from the frauds and impo- 
ſitions of private people: for when freedom of Trade is thus 
likely to be turn'd into licentiouſneſs, reſtraint then gives 
ſanction to the charter, and juſtifies our legiſlature in laying 
it under particular limitations. Thus the ingenious author of 
* trcatiſe, entitied, the Sp!/777 of Laws, lays it down, that 
ve freedom of commerce doth not imply a power in mer- 
chants to do what they pleaſe, nor is a reſtraint on them a 
teſtraint on commerce, ſince it is rather in favour of com- 
merce, that they ſhould in many inſtances be reſtrained. His 
meaning here muſt be underitood as relative to the ſpirit of 
commerce in general; concerning which, it is a remark, that, 
m ſome inſtances, the nation may gain, when the merchant 
loſes; and, in others, the merchant may gain, when the 
nation loſes : to reconcile both to a mutual profit, will beſt 
anſwer to the idea we ſhould form of that national ſyſtem c,, 
cmmerce, Which is the ſubjeR of this treatiſe. 

Theſe conditions being ſettled, the general principle of 
oranting liberty to al} perions to carry on foreign commerce 
to any part of the world, remains then without exception, as 
moſt agreeable to the nature of our conſtitution, which is ſaid 
to be built upon the batis of liberty; and whoſe laws have 
eſtabliſned it as a maxim, that monopolies of all kinds are 
odious, and ought to be ſuppreſſed, as being diſcouragements 
to Trade, and obſtructions to the free circulation of the em- 


ploy ment of the people, and of the wealth of the nation. 
ir 
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If the freedom of Trade is not to be reſtrained by our own 
laws, much leſs ought we to ſuffer it to be controuled by any 
foreign power : one ſtate may indeed prohibit, or, by high 
duties, leſſen the importation of commodities belonging to 
another; for which it muſt be content to receive a retaliation 
by an equal prohibition laid againſt its own ; but no nation 
in Europe has a right to prevent another from trafficking in 
ſuch parts of the world, as are equally independant of the 
dominion of both : any two countries, the moſt diſtant in the 
world, if they mutually agree, have a natural right to trade 
with cach ether, and the interruption of a third is an hoſtility 
to both, and a breach of the general law of nations: what- 
ever kingdom therefore, ſhall thus pretend to interrupt our 
commerce to any part wherein they have no faQtories ſettled, 
no forts built, nor any other enſigns of authority, or tokens of 
poſſeſſion, muſt be treated as an enemy, and the Trade car- 
ried on under the protection of our ſuperior force and power. 

Theſe difficulties in guiding the ſeparate intereſt of each 
Trade to the general intereſt of the whole, make it neceſſary 
for a government to appoint a particular department in its 
adminiſtration, to ſuperintend the affairs of commerce, and 
examine all propoſals for its advancement, or complaints of 
its decay. Such a one was propoſed to be eſtabliſhed in 
France by the cdict of 1664, Which was afterwards modelled 


and altered by ſeveral ſubſequent arrcts of council, and is now 


compoſed of the chief ofücers of the ſtate, and of twelve 
deputics, two from Paris, and the other ten nt from as 
many of the principal trading towns in the different parts of 
the kingdom; to whom, by the arret of council of 1700, 
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and, by a tubiequent declaration in 1722, it is referred * to - 
„ diſcuſs and examine all propoſitions and memorials which 
„ ſhall be ſent to their office, together with the affairs and 
„ difficulties which may ariſe concerning commerce, as well 
«© by land as by ſea, within the kingdom and out of it, and 
* concerning the fabricks and manufactures; to the end, 
„that upon the report of their reſolutions, his majeſty may 
* order what is molt proper.” But propoſitions of this kind 
being referred to twelve deputies, ſent as above-mentioned, 
fiom the principal trading towns in the different parts of the 
kingdom, are ſeldom, for that reaſon, diſcuſſed with ſuch 
impattial:ty as might conduce to the benefit of their Trade in 
general; ſince each deputy ſeems more concerned for the inte- 
reſt of the town from whence he is ſent, than for the general 
intereſt of the whole ; and accordinyly, their repreſentations 
laid before the royal council, many times contain only matters 
of controverſy amongſt themſelves, concerning privilegas to 
be granted to one in prejudice of another; and the decihons 
generally are made on behalf of thoie who can procure tne 
greateſt influence at court. 

The council of Trade eftabliſhed in England, was origi- 
nally intended to take cognizance of all matters relative to the 
ſeveral branches of commerce, though the buſineſs of that 
board is now chictly confined to the affairs of our colonies 
and plantations ; and theſe indecd occaſion ſufficient employ- 
ment ; eſpecially as their late enlargement muſt create new 
difficulties in ſettling the religious, civil, and military eſta- 
bliſhments of their various governments; all which muſt be 
equally ſubject to the ſame uniform rules of dependance on 

their 
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their mother country, not to paſs any laws or acts of aſſem- 
blies repugnant to our conſtituion; nor carry on any Trades, 
or ſet up any manufactures, which may be prejudicial to the 
Trade and manufactures of this kingdom. From hence it 
may perhaps be expedient to enlarge the power of this oflice 
for Trade and plantations, by making it the ſole intermediate 
department between the crown and the American colonics : 
for certainly a council of Trade in a trading nation, ſhould, 
by its very appellation, be conſidered as an office, both ct the 
higheſt dignity, and of the greateſt utility. 

Wich regard to all other branches of commerce, either at 
neme or abroad, which from time to time require new regu- 
lations, the uſual application has been to the legiſlative power; 
in which, gentlemen of independant fortunes, mecting toge— 
ther, and not having any partial concern for one Trade more 
than another, are moſt likely to form a diſintereſted judgment 
upon matters, which are ſometimes propoſed with private 
views of profit by one ſet of men, and as often oppoled from 
the ſame views of private intereſt by another ; in which the 
greateſt caution mult be uſed, to give preference to ſuch pro- 
poſals only, as are moſt likely to conduce to the na!gnal bene— 
fit of Trade in gencral. 

As there is great ditficulty in reconciling theſe altercations 
between the trading ſubjects in our own dominions, greater 
difficulties will yet ariſe in adjuſting ſuch diſputes between 
nation and nation; which, though ſometimes amicably deci- 
ded by treaties of commerce, yet more frequently terminate 
in open ho{lilitics : but it being a common obſervation, that 
Trade and war ore incompatible, it may be impolitick for a 

comuercial 
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commercial nation, like ours, to enter into a war, eſpecially 
a continental war, unleſs it be neceſſary for the welfare and 
iecurity of our Trade, or in defence of our allies, with whom 
we arc bound by ſtipulated engagements for our joint ſecurity, 
to preſerve the ballance of power, and the liberties of Europe. 
On theſe, and all other neceſſary occaſions, there is no doubt 
but his majc{ly will exert his power, and that his pecple will 
as chearfully a(Fiit with the means of ſupporting hiin againſt 
any inſults on hi: crown and dignity ; againſt any encroach- 
ments on his tertitories; and againſt any infringemeat on the 
Britiſh rights of Trade and navigation. Being fatished with 
this, we ought to be cautious, not upon any flight occaſion to 
break the peace, or come to an open rupture with our neigh- 
bours ; for though private individuals may eurich itcmſclves 
by captures and prizes during the conteſt ; yet the public ex- 
pence in maintaining it, muſt accumulate a heavy bur v on 
the nation in general. To leflen this as much as poſſibie, et 
it be our policy to attempt the deciſion of theſe public cou- 
teſts, rather by our naval power at ſea, than by land forces 
ſent over to the continent ; fince theſe muſt be maintained by 
money tran{mitted from our own, to circulate in a foreign 
country : whereas the expence of our navy circulates amoneſt 
ourſelves, We have yet a more potent reaſon for employing 
our naval power at fea, becauſe upon that element our 
ſtrength is ſuperior to that of our enemies; and as it is our 
natural ſtrength, we ought chiefly to rely upon it for our pro- 
tection and defence. 
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Protection to our foreign Trade comes now to be recom- 
mended ; which protection is equally due in times of peace 
a5 Well as of war; by having our fleets in readineſs to aflert 
ur rights in all parts of the world, and by ſending convoy. 
with our merchant ſhips in times of danger, to ſccure them 
irom the robbery of pirates, and the inſults or depredations 
o her nations. This public care is alſo to be extended for 
t YJefence of our diſtant poſſeſſt'ons, by keeping up our gar- 
ine and fortincations in the Mediterranean; by erecting forts 
and ſactorics on the coaſts of Africa; and by ſending troops to 
luppert the rights of Trade belonging to our Eaſt India com- 
pany : for it muſt ever be the rule and policy of our govern- 


ment, that as far as we extend our Trade and navigation, ſo 


far to extend our power for its protection. 

From hence a farther benefit will ariſe, that as our navi- 
gation will be carried on with leſs danger, a leſs inſurance 
will be detnanded on its riſque ; conſequently, greater ſhares 
of foreign cargoes, as well as of our own, will be ventured 
upon Engliſh bottoms. And for the greater ſecurity of na- 
vigation, common humanity requires ſome public expence 
towards fixing buoys, and light-houles, and ſea-marks, near 
our coaſts, for the direction of ſhips and veſſels in the ſafeſt 
courſe, and for the repair of the moles, piers, and other 
works for the ſafe-guard of thips at anchor in our havens, 
Let me farther add, that it is equally neceſſary to have an 


eaſy communication from any ports to the interior parts of 


the country, The paved roads in France through the extent 
of its dominions, and the cutts and canals which have joined 


an inland communication between the ſeas on its different 
O hides, 
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fides, are often cited as the moſt amazing enterprizes of this 
age; and, in both inſtances, perhaps, are cqual to any of the 
ſtupendous works of the Romans. The ſame public ſpirit has 
of late ycars been exerted in England, by erecting turnpikes 
for the mending the highways, and by encouraging the inland 
navigation of rivers to many of the interior parts oi our iſland. 
Theſe public works have not only rendered the communication 
more eaſy, but have reduced the price of carriage ; and as the 
price of carriage 1s an additional article impoſed on the prime 
coſt of all movcable commodities, a ch-aper freight at ſea, 
and a cheaper carriage at land, will conſequently occaſion a 
cheaper ſale of the goods. 

Upon the whole, the methods of carrying on our Trade 
and dealings either at home or abroad, muſt be ſubſervient 
to the firſt general principles, ſo often recommended in this 
ſyſtem of national commerce ſuch, I mean, as granting an 
univerſal liberty to Trade ; national encouragement towards 
the enlargement of it; and public protection to thoſe who 
are engaged in it. From hence the channels towards obtain- 
ing the ballance in our favour will be rendered more ſafe and 
eaſy; the merchants will be enriched by Trade; and the riches 
of individuals procured by Trade, will of courſe be the riche3 
of the nation in general. Our remaining care muſt then be, 
to direct the natal wralth in ſuch a proper circulation, as 
may farther contribute to the encreaſe of our products and 
manufactures at home, and to the advancement of our com- 
merce abroad. | 


: PART I. 


P AR T MI. 


Concerning the due Circulation of Money and 
| Credit. 


AM now to enter upon the laſt, though not leaſt material 
I conſideration, concerning the CIRCULATION OF OUR 

Moxey AND CREDIT; I mean ſuch, be it gold or ſilver, 
as is introduced into our nation by the fale of our productions, 
ariſing from the employment of our people. Theſe are the 
only ſolid foundations of Trade, by which riches can be 
brought in, or preſerved in any nation: and as Trade brings 
in money, ſo money is again neceſſary to carry on Trade: nor 
is it barely the affluence of wealth, but the regular c:rculation 
of it that can yield happineſs to a people; as it is not an 
abundance of food, but a proper digeſtion that nouriſhes 
the body. To which purpoſe, we are to regard not only the 
quantity, bat the diviſion of the general ſtock ; and in what 
manner, and in what proportion, the ſame may be applied— 
Firſt, to the ſervzce of the public—Next, to the wes of Trad: — 
And laſtly, to the conveniency and happineſs of the community 
in general. | 
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The SERviIce of the Punic quires the firſt confideration ; 
to which purpoſe ſome ſharc of the annual income of the 
nation mult be ſet apart, by contributions raiſed upon the 
whole community. Theſe contributions muſt indecd be bur- 
thenſome both on land and Trade, from hence they are 
raiſed : but they are burtliens felt in common by all nations; 
and it is the difference of their number, and the methods 
by which they are collected, that compoſe the diſtinguiſhing 
marks of the ſtate of every country. 

To judge therefore cf the ſtate of any nation, we mutt 
examine what contributions it can afford to ſupport its public 
expences; thele not only ariſe from the extent and ſituation 
of the country, but are farther encreaſed from the occaſional 
cxigency of the government, according to what may be want- 
ing for the ſupport of the civil azconomy, the military eſta- 
bliſhments, and the ſupplies that may be neceſſary for carry- 
ing on the current ſervices, or the payment of the national 
debt. Conſequently, that government that has the feweſt of 
theſe demands, will have the more to ſpare, in proportion to 
its income, towards the circulation of Trade, and the private 
conveniency of each individual. 

From hence it appears to be the firſt duty of every admini- 
ſtration, to reduce the public expences as low as is conſiſtent 
to the general fafety, according to the exigency of the Rate ; 
and then to demand no other contributions than what will 
anſwer thoſe expences. 

The contributions demanded by the government, ought tc 
be taken from the principal parts which compoſe its annual 
wealth. In doing this, we ſhould make ſuch an cquitable 

dilipoſitio!, 
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diſpoſition in our demands, as not to draw more in proportion 
from one channel, than from the other; ſince an unequal 
drain may retard that general ſupply, which ought to flow 
from the free and united current of all. But it happens to 
he the intereſt of too many amongſt us, to oppoſe ſuch an 
equality, not only in the land-tax, but in ſeveral other branches 
of the revenues; which, if more equally collected, would not 
only be more juſt and impartial, but each would yic}d a'great 
dcal more. 

From hence will appear the benefit of that other maxim, 
which is, to leſſen the neceſſity of creating a multiplicity of 
taxes, by cnlarging the produce of a few. 

Such imp ofitions being equally laid, ought allo to be !rvied 
alike on all ranks and conditions of its inhabitants; for to 
exempt, as in France, the clergy and nobllity from tages to 
which the reſt of the community are liable, is a ditinction 
unknown and inconſiſtent to our conſtitution. 

As every tax ought to be equal, fo ſhould the advantages 
propoſed by it be univerſal ; it being the ſame injuſtice that 
2 few only ſhould pay, for what is a benefit to the whole ; 
as that the whole ſhould pay, for what is a benefit only to 
a ſew. 

From whatever part, or whatever rank of people a tax 1s 
levied, it muſt be deſtined to ſome neceſſary purpoſe ; the 
appropriation of our funds, being the moſt ſatisfactory return 
that can be made to thoie who contribute towards them, It 
is the maxim in an abſolute monarchy, that the king has the 
{ole right to levy a tribute without account; but it is the 


principle of a free government, that the people, by their 
repreſentatives, 
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repreſentatives, ſhould be conſulted before hand, to what 
purpoſe the punic demand is made; and be ſatisfied aftcr- 
wards, that it was * »propriated to that purpoſe. 

Tl payment of every tax demanded for any particular 
pur: vie, vught to relate only to the time in which that 
purpoſe is to he gnſwered; ſo as not to burthen one year 
with the charges of gother. Here, were it not too late, 
We might expullite cn that ſolid maxim, which every govern- 
ment ought H oble:ve, of paying its yearly expences by reve- 
nn raiſed within the year ; otherwiſe, by breaking into this 
mcaſurc, we comn-cn-e a debt, and for the ſake of ſome tem- 
porary expediett, anticipate our funds, and entail a burthen 
pon polterity for future ages. 

Every tax raiſed on a» commodity, ought to yield its full 
proportion to the ſale and conſumption of that commodity. 
To this end, the tax ſhould be levied only on its laſt ſale or 
conſumption ; for whatever is offered to be fold with a duty 
impoſed upon it in the firſt inſtance, is rendered yet more 
chargeable by the ſubſequent intermediate dealers, who raiſe 
their price higher in proportion than the duty paid, and im- 
poſe an encreaſed weight of their profits upon the public; ſo 
that, whilſt the government, in tome caſes, receives ſcarce 
half its due, the people pay almoſt double to its demands. 

Laſtly, theſe taxes ſhould be collected by the moſt frugal, 
and the leaſt oppreſſive methods; but it may be difficult to 
gain the total ſupply, without ſuch ſevere and penal laws as 
will create jealouſies and uneaſineſs amongſt the people. To 
imitate the exactions of the farmer generals in France would 
be too oppreſſive ; to agree to accept a voluntary compoſition 

would 
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would perhaps be inſufficient. It muſt therefore requite 
great ſkill in ſuch a government as ours, to find the medium 
of making our revenues anſwer to the full, and yet to collect 
them by ſuch methods as are conſiſtent with the form of our 
conſtitution, and agreeable to the genius and liberty of ou: 
people. It this could happily be brought about, we might 
then be relieved from a multitude of taxes by the improve- 
ment of a few; conſequently, the collecting would be attended 
with leſs charge ; and the ſupply depended upon with greater 
certainty. 

I have enumerated theſe general mox:ms and princifles, 
without entering into an examination of the mcans for carry- 
ing them into execution; contidering the exigency of our 
affairs has occaſioned ſuch extraordinary demands as cannot 
be anſwered but by over burthenſome taxes; neither can theſe 
be collected with that order and frugality as might in ſome 
meaſure alleviate their burthen. Whilſt we lament our own, 
it may be ſome conſolation to reflect that the yet greater exi- 
gencies of our rivals, particularly of France, require larger 
expences, which are raited by heavier impoſitions, and col- 
lected by inore oppreſſive methods, without any proſpect cf 
being relieved ; witneſs, the late fruitleſs remonſtrances of 
their parliaments. But we are in better hopes, that the en- 
creaſe of our Trade, by the advantages lately acquired, will 
fo far encreaſe the produce of our ſinking fund, as to enable 
us gradually to diſcharge our national debt, to which it is ap- 
propriated ; and therefore, the inviolable rule of our policy, 
mould be to apply this fund to no other purpole ; in order, 
that as we reduce this great burthen of our government debts, 

we 
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we may reduce the othe neceſſary revenues into ſuch a com- 
pale, as Buy admit a proper diſpoſition, puriuant to the 
principles bose jocoriner ed. 

The j.oper diſh tion of our public revenues will be at— 
tended wit: the iarther advantage of a PuBLic CRY DIx, to 
circulate, and even augment our national wealth. This ci: 

mult ariſe from a contidence on the ſecurity of the govern- 
ment punctually to anſwer its public engagements ; and ac- 
cordingly may exiſt in ſuch a free conſtitution as ours, whilſt 
the intereſt of the adminiſtration, and the intereſt of the peo- 
ple, combine together in a mutual confidence in each other; 
but can never ſubſiſt under a deſpotie government, where the 
performance of the engagement depends on the will of an 
arbitrary prince. Accordingly, in France, national acts of 
bankruptcy have been committed more than once within this 
century, in violation of their public faith, by extravagantly 
perverting the tunds to a difterent purpoſe than that for which 
they were citabliſhed. On the contrary, be it the care of our 
adminiſtration, that the public revenues be not unduly applied 
nor laviſhly waſted ; that the intereſt of our funds be regularly 
paid, and the right to the principal legally ſecured : and laſtly, 
that the national credit be not proſtituted to the chimærical 
bubbles of ſtockjobbing, nor to the ſelf- intereſted views of 
enterprizing projectors. Under ſuch a patriot adminiſtration, 
our public ſecurities will bear their natural price ; the circu- 
lation of our wealth will currently paſs ; Trade will proſper ; 
and the people in general be contented, peaceable, and happy. 
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Let us now proceed to the ſecond object propos d to be 
conhdered, and examine the 72/5 and maxims which way bo 
moſt inſtrumental to the 2% Trade, either with t. card to 
the profits to be returned from abroad, or to the cn ee 
of its circulation at hore. : 

The quantity and circulation of money, and more eſpecialiy 
of ſilver, mutt hete be tet down as the meature of commerce; 
and as it is the meaſure by which other commodities, accord- 
ing to their quantity, are to be valucd ; to its own value, lik 
that of other commodities, is allo to be determined by its 
greater or leſs quantity. Money, when it is ſcarce, is dear; 
when it is plentiful, it is cheap: but as the dearneſs or cheap- 
neſs of every production takes its denomination from the quan- 
tity of money offered for it, ſo the price of both money and 
merchandize appear reciprocally contrary to each other : for 
example, when money 1s dear, commodities are cheap ; when 
money is cheap, commodities are dear; that is, in other words, 
if the currency of caſh be not abundant, leſs can be afforded 
for any thing that is wanted in exchange, which conſequently 
muſt be ſold for a leſs quantity of money; but if money be 
plentiful, more will be afforded, conſequently, the commodity 
will be fold for a greater quantity of money. 

The great equilibrium of commerce muſt therefore be maĩn- 
tained by preſerving ſuch a ballance, between the quantity of 
money and the quantity of merchandize, as may equally help 
the circulation of each other. Too great ſcarcity of money, 
though it be a mark of the want of Trade, yet the cheapne!s 
of other productions which that ſcarcity of money will occa- 


ton, may be the means of encreaſing Trade: on the other 
* hand. 
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hand, too great plenty of money, though ſome may think it a 
fault on the right fide, yet the dearneſs of commodities ariſing 
from thence, will occaſion future loſs in Trade: thus both 
theſe evils bring with them their own remedy, until the cir- 
culation of money be reauced into that middle channel, in 
which the natural currency of Trade can only be contained. 
In like manner, to carry on the alluſion, as the want of water, 
or the overfiowing of a river, equally ſtops the courſe of its 
navigation. 

This ſhould teach us to put no other value on money, than 
as it is introduced in the courſe of Trade; for gold or ſilver 
raiſed, as it were gratis, out of mines, or even gained by 
the pillage and plunder of a conquered enemy, yet not being 
purchaſed by the previous employment of our people, are no 
farther to be eſteemed, than as they may create future em- 
ployment. In fact, the ſale of our natural and artificial pro- 
ductione, ariſing from the cultivation of land, and the ſkill 
and labour of its inhabitants, compoſe what muſt be eſteemed 
the real richcs oi a country; and the gold and filver that is 
brought in by the ſale of thoſe productions, can only be ſet 
down as its nominal wc.<alth ; which nominal wealth muſt owe 
all its motions and activity, to the motions and activity of the 
real wealth which it reprelents; and both muſt combine by 
their mutual exchange, to promote that circulation which 
gives life and vigour to the whole. 

From hence it follows, that /»duffry and Trade are the 
means, and only means, of procuring a conſtant flow ct natio- 
nal wealth, which will continue amongſt us, ſo long as we, 
by ſuch induſtry and Trade, export to a greater value of our 

own 
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own commodities, than we import of what is foreign. A 
ſtrict adherence to this maxim, will retain our money to be 
circulated within our own boundaries; and being thus re- 
tained and circulated, the national wealth will become more 
durable and valuable than any riches that can be drawn from 
the mines of Peru. There are two noted inſtances in Europe. 
commonly produced to evince the truth of this poſition ; firit, 
the Dutch, who, by their ſituation, having no other reſource 
but what ariſes from their induſtry and commerce, are from 
thence preſerved in an even ſtate of wealth and grandeur : 
whilſt the Spaniards, having their filver wantonly poured in 
upon them by the help of their mines, are prompted lazily 
to purchaſe from the more induſtrious parts of the world, 
what they might as well raiſe amongſt themſelves ; and being 
thus drained of their ready money, as faſt as it comes in, they 
continue poor, only from the too eaſy opportunity of being 
rich. This proves that there is a proportion to be kept be- 
tween money and Trade; money will beget money when 
brought in by Trade; but riches, if they may be fo called, 
when brought in without the aſſiſtance of Trade, will ſoon 
go off for want of Trade. Upon the whole, too great plenty 
of money, like too much food to a natural body, will ſurfeit 
the ſtomach that is not prepared to receive it ; and inſtead of 
affording health and nouriſhment, turn only to crudities and 
diſeaſes: if therefore, we wiſh, like Midas, by unnatural 
means, to turn every thing into gold, we ſhall, like him, be 
? ſoon deprived of all neceſſary ſuſtenance. 
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Moncy, or more properly ſilver bullion, being the medium 
ef commerce, its relative value in the mutual dealings be- 
tween trading nations, is determined by the #r7ce of exchang., 
which mult be conſidered as the meaſure of our loſs and gain, 
It the value of what we export be equal to the value of what 
we import, the moncy, or, which is the fame, the bills mu- 
tally reniitted will be equal, and the exchange conſequently 
will be at par: but if we are gainers upon the general bal- 
lance, the difference will be ſent over to us in real ſpecie, 
which, in proportion to its greater quantity, will bear a lets 
price, and then the exchange will be under par. If, on the 
other hand, we are Icfers upon the ballance, we muſt remit 
the difference in ſpecie from hence, which, by rendering our 
bullion more ſcarce, will raiſe its price here, and conſequently 
our exchange will be above par; that is, a premium will be 
demanded tor our filver above 1ts natural price, on account of 
the greater quantity that is wanted to be ſent abroad, in order 
to pay for the greater value of foreign commodities imported, 
than what the value of our exported products will anſwer. 
This therefore ſhould oblige us to recur to the fundamental 
maxim of Trade in every nation, Which is, to reſtrain luxury 
from prevailing too far in the confrrmprion of foreign products, 
which will undermine the very foundation of our commerce, 


= 


and carry away all the riches neceſſary to be circulated at 
home: for when we conſume more commodities from abroad 
than Gu own will barter for, the difference muſt be paid by 
„ding out our bullion, and even coined ſpecie, in ſight of 
the {tnAcit penal laws to prevent it; ſuch laws being quite 
uſcleſs, as they R2grantly prove to be in Spain and Portugal: 


alen 
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inſtead therefore of making laws to prohibit the exportation 
of coin, we ſhould begin ſooner, and endeavour to reſtrain 
the means which make the exportation neceſlary. 

Whilſt we are enforcing this proper and only method of 
procuring riches from abroad, we mult be no leis attentive to 
the rules for circulating the money ſo procured to the code 
niency of our Trade at home. 

In order to this, we ought firſt to fix the current price of 
our money to the ca and tue fondard ; fince no law, name, 
or impreſſion, can alter its markct value, which muſt be eili- 
mated only by its quantity, weight, and fineneſs, as the great 
Mr. Lock has fully proved and illuſtrated in his confiderations 
concerning the raiſing the value of money. 

The miſeries France has ſuffered by the frequent raiſing of 
their coins, are amply ſet forth in ſeveral remonſtrances that 
were made at the beginning ot this century, by the court of 
aids and chamber of accounts at Paris; whercin they com- 
plained, „ that the cherche the nominal value of their coin, 
© not only occaſioned confuſion in their own property, but 
„ tenced to the enriching of foreigners, Who were tempted 
« to counterfeit the ſame ſpecics, and imported them in order 


« to gain the advantage of their over rated value,” Equal 


mitchists muſt enſue where the denominations ot the coin are 
ud N real value; which will ſtop their circulation at 
hom, ans make it the people's interett to export them abroad, 
* uy may be weighed off tor their full price. This 
effect we ind in our crovin- pieces, which being worth ſome- 
what more than what they currently paſs for here, are there- 
fore. cia d ff 20 S and Holland, and mas“ be ſound 11 
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The Chineſe, we are told, uſe no coin at all, but every one 
carries about with him his ſciſſars and ſcales, and cuts and 
weighs off the quantity of filver agreed to be taken in ex- 
change tor any kind of commoditics. This, however certain 
a method it my be to obviate all fraud, is nevertheleſs tedious 
and troubleſome : coining is therefore eſtabliſhed in this part 
of the world, for the more caſe and quickneſs in tale ; and 
that there may be a certainty of its value, the price is fixed 
upon each picce by public authority ; the counterfeiting, alter- 
ing, or diminiſhing of which, is made a very high crime in 
every part of Europe, in order to prevent that from paſſing 
as lawful money, that has not a juſt and legal value. Coin 
ſhould therefore be a ſecurity to the public, that every ſpecie 
of it is worth the price for which it is offered ; and that all 
denominations of money anſwer in their different proportions 
to their intrinſic value: to this end, every government takes 
upon itſelf the management of the mint, to warrant, by pub- 
lic ſtamp, the price and true ſtandard of the monies iſſued 
out. For gold and filver, though properly uſed as a pledge 
or medium for the eafe and circulation of Trade, yet muſt 
be eſteemed, like all other commodities, only by its intrinſic 
goodneſs, conſidered with the quantity, and the demand made 
for it : the coining therefore ought to be declaratory of its 
real value, eſtimated in this manner; for an arbitrary dcno- 
mination cannot raiſe, nor ſink, nor any ways alter its intrin- 
ſic worth : every ſuperficial attempt of this nature has always 
been found, not only hurtful and inconvenient in the means, 
but fruitleſs in the effect; nor can it anſwer any other pur- 
poſe, than to turn money itſelf, by jobbing, into @ Trade, 
inſtead of being made the medium of it, 


But 
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But as the coined ſpecies would in many caſes be cumber- 
ſome and inconvenient to be told out in tale, a proper credit 
has been ſubſtituted, to quicken the circulation by notes and 
bills of exchange. Such paper credit may indeed be ſaid to 
double the wealth it repreſents, as the money and the notes 
of, equal value arc running out together; but yet, if ſuch 
notes are iſſued upon money really paid, they will circulate 
no longer than until that money be wanted, upon the repay- 
ment of which, the circulation is again reduced to the ſingle 
ſum, and real quantity of ſpecie: upon this foundation, Larks 
have been eſtabliſhed in almoſt every part of Europe; tone of 
which, by their quick and punctual payments, have gaincd a 
reputation, even beyond the proportion of treaſure they may 
be ſuppoſed to contain. And to forward this credit, for the 
eaſe of Trade in all diſtant parts, our laws have laid down 
rules for the ſecurity of perſonal engagements, and provided 
means for the better circulating all foreign and inland bills of 
exchange. But if ſuch bills and notes be iſſued out without a 
valuable conſideration, then a fictitious wealth being added 
beyond the proportion of Trade, in which it is employed, 
mult be detrimental to the public, and end in the ruin of 
thoſe who gave credit to the unpoſition : for as public credit 
depends on ſecurities fixed to anſwer the public engagements, 
lo private. credit, being fet up in the room of ready money, 
ſubſiſts on the private aſſurance of the exiſtence of the money, 
to be reſtored at ſome limited tune. 

Yet perhaps it may be impotlible to avoid being deceived 
hy a perſon's ſuppoſed circumitance ; fince the real ſubitance 
of men can be bat little cuites at by their outward appear- 

ance ; 
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ance: viedin, in this retpect, is all a venture, being generally 
extended beyond any potibility of diſcovering the ſtrength or 
weakneis of that chain, by which ſeveral intereſts are fo 
linked together, that the bankruptcy of one, may often oc- 
caſion the failure of many. Thus, credit is often deſcribed 
az having a precarious exittence, formed by opinion, and 
depending on mens patitons of hopes and fears; gained by 
punctuality and fair dealing; and loſt upon the leaſt per- 
ception of cvil faith, cr the decline of affairs. 

As there is ſuch a hazard in giving credit, ſome recompentie 
ought to be made for the uſe and enjoyment of the money 
borrowed. To which purpoſe, an inter muſt be preſumed 
to be duc and payable ; the rate of which will naturally be 
ſettled according to the general plenty of money, and the 
quantity wanted to be borrowed ; conſidering, at the ſame 
time, the nature of the ſecurity offered. If money be ſcarce, 
the loan will be high; if moncy be plentiful, it will be low. 
It has therefore been found always vain and fruitleſs to make 
arbitrary laws to alter the common and natural rate. For if 
leſs than the market price be offered, by thoſe who want to 
borrow, none will lend; if a higher price be demanded by 
thoſe who are able to lend, none will borrow. But although 
the rate of intereſt will thus follow in proportion to the quan- 
tity of money wanted to be borrowed, compared to the quan- 
tity ready to be lent; yet there is a neceſſity for laws to fix 
the legal ſtandard, in order to adjudge what proportion ſhould 
be paid on all notes and bonds where intereſt and forbearance 
money ſhall happen not to be mentioned; or even where it is 
mentioned, to fix bounds to uſury and extortion, the very 
bane 
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bane of all commerce. This however, which is called [5c 
ful intereſt, ſhould from time to time be ſo altered, as to keep 
nearly cven to, or very little above the natural rate, 

As it is plenty of money which occaſions lowneſs of inte- 
reſt, we ſhould always with to find intereſt fo low, as to ren 
der our people incapable of living upon the income of a {ſmall 
ſtock ; conſequently, they will be obliged to employ their 
money in Trade, in order to make ſome greater advantage by 
it; or lend it out to ſuch as have only ſkill and induſtry, and 
no ready caſh to carry on any particular branch of bulineſs : 
for if theſe can borrow at an eaſy rate, they will of courſe 
launch out into more extenſive dealings, This may very well 
reconcile the diſputes that have aroſe amongſt ſome writers on 
this ſubject, Whether low intereſt be the cauſe, or the effect 
of an enlarged commerce ? It may be conſidered as both, 
for as a ſucceſsful commerce will bring in plenty of money, 
that plenty will certainly occaſion intereſt to be low ; in this 
inſtance, therefore, it muſt be confidered as the effect of 
Trade: fo afterwards, this lownelſs of intereſt may be the 
cauſe of enlarging commerce; ſince the more eaſy the terms 
are, upon which money can be borrowed, the more is likely 
to be employed in Trade; and the more that is ſo employed, 
ſo much the more will our wealth be encreaſed. 

Now the rate to which we ſhould wiſh our intereſt to be 
reduced, is to find it about par, or rather w2d'r what is given 
for the uſe of money in any other trading country : for ex- 
ample, if the natural rate in Holland be only 2 per cent. the 
Dutch will enter into ſeveral little branches of Trade which 
may yield at leaſt 4 per cent. and which Trades we neglect. 
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becauſe we can gain as much by being idle and lending out 
our money. On the other hand, thoſe who borrow money 
hcre at the rate of 4 per cent. in order to carry on a traffick, 
muſt make more than double that intereſt, or they will not 
think it ſufficient gain for their riſk and trouble. We may 
obſerve farther, that fo long as intereſt is higher in England 
than in other places, forcieucrs are invited to become our cre- 
anton, eſpecially upon our government ſecurities, the payment 
whole dividends, is a dead loſs upon our ballance. 

When people find they cannot live idlely upon low intereſt, 
they will be apt to turn their thoughts to the methods of ſub- 
lt g by (kill and induſtry, and conſequently be better judges 
of the value of moncy, by knowing what trouble there is in 
getting it; this will naturally introduce a ſpirit of frugality, 
which ouvht to ol towards the preſervation of wealth 
when it is ac quired. This is the diſtinguiſhing character of 
the Dutch, who, by their natural parſimony, are content with 
little profit, by which means they encreaſe their Trade into 
a greater variety of branches: whereas extravagancy obliges 
ſome of their neighbours to demand higher returns, and con- 
ſcquently makes them neglect all thoſe ſeveral intercourſes of 
traflick, where the income is not likely to anſwer the higher 
proportion Of their expences. 

Vi Ant it is tne national intereſt to encourage induſtry and 
rug ality in var People, it is no leſs a public concern to dit 
contrage all from N their fortuncs in the miſchievous 
atuiement of private or public gaming, or of adventuring 
their mency in wy bind of Ietteries, excepting ſuch as the 
occalonal exigenty C4 tne Over rncnt nnay Icquire : or, What 
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is worſe, from ſollowing the inſamous practice of ſhehioh— 
bing, a ſpecies of gaming that depends upon then t 
ceitful chances; chich not only diverts prwate pechble from 


cxerciſing their law ful employments, to the grcat dite ihe 
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and ſacriſice of a bubble. Scveral acts of Parliament haue 
indeed within a few years been paſſed, to prevent the mit- 
chiefs of private gaming, and the yet more fatal conjoguoincs 
of public ſtockjobbing. Happy would it have been for many 
ruined families, had the ſame been ſooner prevented. 

But whatever expedients we may ule to induce men to be 
induſtrious and frugal, hone/ty and fair dealing mult ſupport 
the whole. To this purpoſe, our common and ſtatute laws 
have laid ſtrict penalties on any deceit in the making or non- 
performance of contracts, and on all forgeries of bonds, bills, 
or notes, and on all counterfeits and cheats under falſe tokens 
and pretences : and even equity will lend its aid, to rclicve 
from the unjuſt advantages that may be taken either of the 
— or ignorance of any man. 

Money and credit being thus duly circulated towards the 
public ſervice and the ves of Trade, our remaining care nwil 
be, to promote the enjoyment of wealth, by ſuch a reedom 
in its diſtribution, as may contribute to the coſe and Hrfp/ns 
of cach individual. 

The firſt happineſs of life, next to health and a conicience 
void of offence, is the poſſeſſion of riches, and a free liberty 
of diſpoſing of them as we pleaſe, provided however, thi- 
liberty be not extended to licentiouſneſs, nor to the indulging 
of ſuch vices, which, in themſelves, and by the badnets c 
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their example, may deſtroy or impair the health, ſtrength, or 
morals of the people; and provided alſo, that luxury be re- 
trained from prevailing too much in the conſeumption of jo- 
ron products or manufactures, to the prejudice of our own : 
a maxim I have often mentioned before, and, with reſpect to 

tne ſubject I am treating of, cannut be too often repeated. 
Under theic retramts, lusuty, if it may be fo called, muſt 
be allowed to attend upon riches; and perhaps the proſpect 
of enjoying it, 15 one great motive to all our previous toil and 
[owe for it is certain, int the more men are curbed from 
the cho; ment of what they have, the leſs anxious they will 
be to acquire more. It 15 a great encouragement therefore to 
our Trade, as well as comfort to our people, that there is no 
nation in Kurope where tne general wealth is more ficely diſ- 
poſed of, or more equally diftated than in England; where 
the people of the higheſt, or the loweſt rank, live under the 
me indulgence; and every one, of whatever condition or 
vrofetlion he be, fo long as he keeps within the compaſs of 
his gains, and the laws of his country, is abſolutely free from 
the controul of any other. At the ſame time, the ſtatute of 
diſtrihutions divides all perfonal eſtates in ſuch an equal man- 
er, as to N them from being cnaro:icd by too few 
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the interior parts, and difperſed throughout the whole body 
of the kingdom; lands improved, buildings encreaſed, the 
country adorned, and a folid ſtock of wealth is added to the. 
nation. 

Laſtly, our great and chief happineſs conſiſts in the in- 
violable poſſeſſion of our properties, and in the full enjoyment 
of all our civil and religious liberties. Theſe are bleſſings 
which we owe to the form of our conſtitution in general, and 
to the ſecurity we poſſeſs under tlie happy eſtabliſhment of the 
preſent Royal Family. Riches thus ſecured, and freely enioyed, 
bear a price even beyond their intrinfic value, and cughit to 
quicken our induſtry, and excite our application more {trougly 
in their purſuit. And ſince national wealth can only be pro- 
cured by the advancement of our toreign commerce, ariling 
from the employment of our people in huſbandry and manu- 
factures, let us endeavour to enforce theſe ſolid means, that 
the return of money, anſwering to the encreaſcd ſale of our 
dommsdities, may enaßle us to exert that vigour, firengt!2, 
power, which are the eſſential conſequences of RrGULa- 
rr, FxERC18E, and a NATURAL GooD ConsTITUT10N, 
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